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General  Editor's  Conunent 

Irish  Educational  studies  Volume  5  includes  thirty- 
eight  'contributions  in  two  numbers.      This  is  reflective  of  a 
thriving  interest  in  educational  research.  Contributors 
include  practising  teachers  at  first-  and  second- level 
education,  lecturers  in  the  education  departments  of  colleges 
of  education  and  universities,  professional  researchers  in 
research  institutions,  as  well  as  a  nuiT.ber  of  distinguished 
representatives  from  other  educational  or  cultural 
institutions.      The  themes  deal  with  a  varied  range  of 
concerns  and,  accordingly,  should  be  of  interest  to  a  wide 
readership « 

It  is  noticeable  in  recent  years,  at  a  time  when 
curriculum  change    and  reform  is  one  of  the  major  issues 
in  educational  debate  in  Ireland,  North  and  South,  that 
many  papers  focus  on  curricu^r  and  pedagogic  concerns. 
Thus,  the  whole  content  of  vVlume  5,  ilumber  1  is  devoted 
to  papers  dealing  with  such  themes. 

A  cluster  of  articles  examines  aspects  of  the  arts 
in  the  curriculum.      A  number  of  reports  i*.  recent  years, 
including  two  from  the  Arts  Council  and  one  from  the  Curriculum 
and  Examinations  Board,  have  highlighted  the  lamentable 
provision  which  exists  for  the  arts  within  the  education 
system.      Many  significant  issues  are  raised  in  the  papers 
on  the  arts  in  this  number.      The  *new'  curriculum  for 
primary  schools  was  introduced  fifteen  years  ago,  in  1971, 
and  is  now  being  subjected  to  fresh  appraisal  in  terms 
of  policy  and  implementation  by  the  Curriculum  and  Exam- 
inations Board  and  other  commentators.      A  number  of 
articles  included  here  focus  on  aspects  of  this  curriculum. 
Other  topics  dealt  with  include  the  position  of  Irish,  — 
jcience,  mathematics  and  computers  in  the  schools.  Youth 
training  programmes  have  becom.e  prominent  features  of 
modern  life  for  young  people  and  this  issue  includes 
valuable  reports  on  the  Northern  Ireland  youth  training 
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programme.      To  add  further  variety  to  this  rich 
compendium  there  is  an  article  on  recent  developments 
in  vocational  rehabilitation,  another  on  enterprise 
developznent  in  third- level  courses,  and  on.e  on  a  local 
studies  experiment. 

The  papers  in  Volume  5,  Number  2  treat  of 
other  topics  of  academic,  professional  and  policy  interest. 
They  include  a  review  of  research  in  the  left  brain  -  right 
brain  controversy  and  a  discussion  of  the  idea  of  a  common 
educational  policy  for  Europe.      in  recent  years 
increasing  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  administration 
and  management  of  schools  and  four  articles  in  this  issue 
focus  on  these  topics.      other  articles  deal  with  the 
sociological  aspects  of  schooling  and  with  approaches  to 
teacher  education.      There  are  articles  on  standardized 
tests  while  five  articles  examine  specific  aspects  of 
our  educational  history. 

Thus,  Volume  5  continues  the  policy  of  the  Educational 
Studies.  Association  of  providing  a  wide-ranging  forum  for 
new  educational  research,  rather  than  cowpartraentalising 
it  into  particular  specialisms.      The  years  ahead  probably 
involve  the  greatest  educational  challenge  which  ha^  .^aced 
the  Irish  people  in  the  context  of  the  political,  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  prevail.  Educationa: 
research  has  a  vital  role  to  play,  through  a  variety  of 
influences,  in  the  developments  which  lie  ahead. 


Irish  Educatiomtl  Studies,  Vol*  5,  No,  1,  1985 


AESTHETIC  PEjRSPSCTIVES  IN  CURRICULUM  REFORM 


Daniel  Murphy 


I  want  to  begin  with  a  report  from  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement  of  June  15,  1934  on  the  election  of  Peter  Levi 
to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  et  Oxford  University: 


Mr.  Peter  Levi,  the  new  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  University,  this  week  criticized 
some  mcdem  teaching  methods  which  he  said 
treated  poetry  as  a  kind  of  "do-it-yourself 
form  of  self-expression". 

Mr.  Levi/  a  former  Jesuit  priest  said  he  had 
never  been  taught  to  write  poetry,  but  he 
had  been  taught  the  rules  of  metre  and  rhyme, 
how  to  spell,  and  how  to  understand.  He 
had  also  had  to  learn  poems  by  heart. 

"It  really  worries  me  to  find  some  teachers 
thinking  it  is  very  easy  to  write  poetry," 
he  said.      "There  is  no  reason  why  poetry 
should  have  any  less  logic,  reason,  or  cogency 
than  prose."  1 


I  am  quoting  Mr.  Levi  because  he  points  to  a  problem 
confronting  all  educators  at  the  present  time,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  the  arts.      That  problem  is  the  confusion 
currently  surrounding  the  notion  of  creativity.      It  is  one 
which  is  common  to  the  visual  arts,  music,  literature  and 
drama  and  to  the  approaches  adopted  to  the  teaching  of  tho«e 
subjects  in  our  schools.      The  problem  manifests  itself  in 
two  main  forms:    firstly  in  the  increasingly  frequent  use 
of  the  term  creative  to  describe  activities  not  exemplifying 
the  kind  of  originality  which  the  term  traditionally  conveyed; 
secondly,  in  the  accompanying  delusion  that  all  children^ 
possess  latent  artistic  capacities  which  can  be  awakened 
through  appropriate  methods  of  teaching.      Both  issues, 
fortunately,  have  been  addressed  closely  by  theorists 
in  the  field  of  aesthetic  education.      In  this  paper  I 
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m  proposing  to  examine  the  work  of  those  theorists  with 
a  view  to  clarifying  the  problem  and  considering  its 
implications  for  the  reforms  envisaged  for  our  own  school 
curricula. 

My  concern,  therefore,  will  be  primarily  the  definition 
of  aims  and  objectives  in  the  sphere  of  aesthetic  education, 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  in  the  traditional  art-forms 
constituting  the  aesthetic  sphere  of  experience,  knowledge 
and  meaning.      There  are  strong  reasons  to  suggest  that 
our  own  methods  of  defining  aims  for  the  aesthetic 
disciplines  included  in  our  school  curricula  are  seriously 
inadequate,  frequently  confused,  and  insufficiently 
informed  by  developments  in  aesthetic  theory  and  pedagogy. 
The  result  is  haphazardly  designed,  frequently  unbalanced 
^nd,  in  some  instances,  radically  defective  courses  at 
primary  and  post-prim^jiry  level.      Out  oje  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  arts  we  must  consider  the  possibility  that 
their  unfavourable  status  in  our  society  may  have  more  to 
do  with  confusion  in  our  educational  thinking  on  what 
constitutes  aesthetic  fulfilment  than  with  the  various 
non-school  factors  to  whicn  the  decline  of  the  arts  is 
conventionally  assigned. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  clearly  the  context  in  which 
I  am  considering  the  aims  of  aesthetic  studies.      T  believe 
the  case  for  the  inclusion  of  the  artb  in  a  compulsory 
core  curriculum  up  to  the  enZ  of  the  lower  second-level 
cycle  has  bee.i  made  convincingly  by  curriculum  theorists, 
arguing  both  from  philosophical  perspectives  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  tested  experience.      Provision  is  made  for 
the  arts  in  all  the  major  classifications  of  essential 
knowledge,      though  considerable  disagreement  exi2>ts  on 
the  kind  of  content  that  is  appropriate  to  aesthetic 
studies  and  further  disagreement  exists  on  how  it  should  be 
taught.      But  there  appears  to  be  universal  support  for  the 
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view  that  all  children  should  have  the  benefit  of  an 
education  in  the  arts.      Secondly,  evidence  from  various 
countries/  particularly  from  our  companion  member  states 
in  the  EEC,  suggests  that  appropriately  designed  courses 
in  the  arts  can  be  taught  effectively  to  all  children  up 
to  the  end  of  the  period  of  compulsory  schooling.  It 
would  appear  from  the  recently  issued  Document  of  the 
Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board  that  the  case  for 
mandatory  studies  in  the  arts  up  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
secondary  cycle  has  been  accepted.      In  such  a  situation 
it  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  that  the  aims  which  a 
comprehensive  programm',  in  the  arts  would  be  expected  to 
achieve  should  be  defined  carefully  and  realistically. 

The  long-standing  polarisation  between  progressives 
and  traditionalists  in  educational  theory  as  a  whole  has 
significantly  influenced  developments  in  aesthetic 
education.      Perhaps  1  can  best  illustrate  the  nature  of 
this  debate  by  taking  two  areas  of  the  curriculum  that 
have  been  affected  fundamentally  by  the  conflicting 
positions  taken  up  by  theorists  on  both  sides.      On  the 
visual  artS/  for  instance,  controversy  has  focussed  mainly 
on  the  work  of  Herbert  Read:    on  his  promotion  of  the 
notion  of  creativity  as  spontaneous  self-expression,  his 
virtual  identification  of  art  with  play,  his  exaggerated 
claims  for  Freudian  theories  of  symbolisation  and  his 
inflated  sense  of  the  value  of  children's  art.      I  would 
like  to  quote  three  statements  from  Education  Through  Art 
which  clearly  identify  Read  with  the  extremes  of  progressive 
theory.      At  an  early  stage  in  the  work  he  writes: 

It  is  assumed  that  the  general  purpose  of 
education  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  what 
is  individual  in  each  human  being,  at  the 
same  time  harmonizing  the  individuality 
thus  educated  with  the  organic  unity  of 
the  social  group  to  which  the  individual 
belongs.  3 


This /  on  first  reading/  seems  no  more  than  a  humanely 

insp^  **ed  platitude,  but  later  we  find  that  the  notion  of 

grovr     is  identified  primarily  with  the  free  expression 

of  inuxvidual  impulses,      "Education/"  he  says,  "is  the 

fostering  of  growth,  but  apart  from  physical  maturation 

growth  is  only  made  apparent  in  expression  -  audible,  or 
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visible  signs  and  symbols,"       This  is  taken  a  stage 
further  again  when  self-expression  is  equated  with 
artistic  expression.      The  following  is  the  quotation 
from  Education  Through  Art  which  has  drawn  the  most 
vociferous  condemnation  of  progressive  theory  and  the 
entire  child  art  movement  from  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
see  the  equation  of  art  with  individual  expression  as 
debcising  the  complex  and  highly  developed  processes 
involved  ir.  the  act  of  creation,      "All  faculties,  of 
thought,  logic,  'iiemory,  sensibility  and  intellect,"  Read 
says,  "are  involved  in  such  processe<5  (the  expressive)   ,  ,  • 
And  they  are  all  processes  which  involve  art,  for  airt  is 
nothing  but  the  good  making  of  sovinds,  images,  etc. 
The  aim  of  education  is  therefore  the  creation  of  artists  - 
of  people  efficient  in  the  various  inodes  of  expression,"^ 

Predictably,  such  views  have  provoked  widespread 
condemnation  for  their  reduction  of  artistic  creativity 
to  Tc^e  level  of  commonplace  experience.      Before  I  consiJer 
the  reaction  to  this,  I  would  like  first  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  creative  writing  movement  in  English  which  shares 
with  the  child  art  movement  in  the  visual  arts  a  strong 
emphasis  also  on  expressive  spontaneity.      Its  advocates 
fall  into  two  main  groupings:    those  such  as  Langdon,  Pym 
and  Hourd,^  whose  emphasis  on  self-expression  is  so  excessive 
as  to  make  a  concern  for  the  formal  conventions  of  writing 
seem  peripheral  to  the  entire  process,  and  others,  such 
as  Peel  and  Maybury,'  who  have  described  a  RH^re  balanced 
approach  to  the  expressive  and  technical  aspects  of 
writing.      The  following  statement  from  a  widely-used 
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pedagogic  manual  is  t airly  typical  of  the  excesses  of  the 
first  cf  these  two  approaches.      On  the  need  for  instruction 
in  the  technical  skills  of  writing,  the  author  advises 
as  follows: 


Correctness  in  spelling  or  tenses  is 
unin^ortant.  The  spontaneity  that  is 
vital  to  much  of  this  work  will  be  lost 
if  spelling  creates  inhibitions  ,  ,  , 
Indeed/  so  unimportant  is  the  criterion 
of  spelling/  agreement  and  the  like,  that/ 
in  the  case  of  the  non-writer/  the  teacher 
must  be  prepared  either  for  another  pupil 
to  write  down  the  work  at  the  author's 
dictation  or  make  arrangements  for  the  pupil 
to  tape  his  own  work/  alterations  and  all,  8 


I  must  stress  that  this  is  indeed  an  extreme  position  and 
one  cautiously  avoided  by  Maybury/  peel  and  others/  who 
advise  various  stages  in  the  drafting  of  imaginative 
writing/  with  a  planning  stage  at  the  outset  and  a  revision 
stage  at  the  end  being  devoted  to  the  ordering  of  subject- 
matter  and  the  correction  of  errors  in  grammar/  syntax/ 
punctuation  and  spelling. 

Yet  the  main  result  of  this  continuing  emphasis  on 
spontaneity  has  been  an  imbalance  in  teaching  between  the 
expressive  and  structural  aspects  of  writing/  with  the 
latter  being  seen  frequently  as  subordinate  and  relatively 
unimportant  features  of  the  drive  for  expressive  fluency. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  would  cite  the  pedagogical 
writings  of  David  Holbrook.      Despite  his  clear  concern 
for  training  in  the  constructional  skills  of  v/riting  in 
English  for  Maturity/  and  despite  his  rejection  of 
progressivism  in  English  for  Meaning/  Holbrook  has 
provided  much  support  for  the  idea  that  children  who  are 
emotionally/  socially  and  linguistically  deprived  attain 
high  levels  of  literacy/  simply  by  an  outpouring  of  emotion 
in  a  stream  of  disorganised  and  technically  defective  prose. 
Of  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  case  studies  from  English  for 
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the  Rejected,  for  example,  he  said: 

Though  she  often  spelt  wrongly,  and  h3r 
punctuation  was  imperfect,  these  faulc3 
often  arose  si«55iy  becavtsc  her  courageous 
sallies  into  imaginative  expression  far 
outstripped  her  technical  powers  of  handling 
words  graphically.      But  she  seemed  to  me  the 
most  literate  of  the  children,  in  that  her 
language,  coming  directly  as  she  spoke, 
felt  and  thought,  without  conscious 
manipulation,  had  the  power  not:  only  to 
move  deeply  but  also  to  express  profound 
truths  of  nature  and  reality.  9 

This,  whatever  the  author's  intention,  is  clearly  open 
to  serious  misin'^erpretation  and  was  indeed  in  conflict 
with  research,  occurring  at  the  time  the  book  was  written, 
v*iich  found  greater  confidence  in  linguistic  expression 
amongst  children  instructed  systematically  in  the  technical 
skills. The  whole  issue  has  since  culminated  in  the 
ontroversies  surrounding  the  Bullock  Report  of  1975,  and 
the  further  polarisation  represented  by  the  current  debates 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  communications 
models  for  English. 

Turning  to  the  traditionalist  conceptions  of  creativity, 
one  finds  alternatives  that  are  unsatisfying  for  other 
reasons.      V7r iters  such  as  G.  H.  Bantock  and  Mary  Wamock 
have  emphasised  formal  studies  in  the  arts  as  forcefully 
as  the  progressives  emphasise  expressive  activities. 
Bantock,  like  Eliot  and  Leavis,  contends  that  the  great 
delusion  of  progressive  education  is  its  uwiversalisation 
of  thi  creative  function.      "Today's  educational  fetish 
is  creativity  for  all,"  he  writes. 

No  greater  error  exists  in  current 
education  than  the  belief  tliat  creativity 
can  com3  out  cf  a  vacuum.      The  great 
masters  have  ever  followed  the  tradition, 
defined  by  Gombrich  in  the  terms  "making 
comes  before  matching"  -  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  art  (creativity)  is  the 
product  of  art  rather  than  nature.  11 
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VJhile  demonstrating  the  enriching  power  o£  formal  studies 
i.n  literature,  music  and  the  visual  arte,  and  their 
simultaneous  fostering  of  cognitive  and  affective  develop- 
ment/ he  fails:/  however/  to  recognise  the    further  enrichment 
which  mastery  of  their  expressive  languages  can  provide. 
More  significantly/  his  proposal  that  a  two-tier  curriculum 
be  designed  to  provide  a  traditional  programme  in  th^*  arts 
for  the  intellectually  and  socially  privileged  elite/  and 
a  diluted/  less  sophisticated  programme  for  the  rest/  can 
hardly  be  defended/  in  the  face  of  evidence  from  education 
systems  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  of  the  success  of 
coiniiion  courses  in  the  arts  for  all  students.      Mary  Wamock/ 
in  contrast  to  Bantock/  has  made  an  eloquent  case  for  the 
common  culture  curriculum  in  Schools  of  Thought/  though 
she  shar&s  his  notion  of  aesthetic  development  as  almost 
exclusively  the  training  of  critical  and  receptive 
sensitivities •      In  a  work  where  she  asserts  her  view  that 
the  cultivation  of  imagination  should  be  the  chief  aim  of 
education/  she  states: 

I  do  not  believe  that  children  exercise 
imagination  more  by  having  a  set  of  hand- 
bells put  before  them/  or  a  glockenspiel/ 
and  being  told  to  make  their  own  music  than 
by  listening  to  music  with  a  receptive 
ear.      I  Cr  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  uniquely  valuable  (though  it  may 
have  value)  in  getting  children  to  write 
or  draw  things  which  are  to  be  original. 
On  the  contrary/  they  may  be  deprived  if 
they  are  not  encouraged  to  read  and  to  look 
at  the  works  of  other  people  .  .  .  grown-ups / 
or  the  work  of  nature.      The  fact  is  that  if 
imagination  is  creative  in  all  its  uses/ 
then  children  will  be  creating  their  own 
meanings  and  interpretations  of  things  asr  much  by 
looking  at  them  ss  by  making  them.  12 

Martin  Buber/  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the  debate, 
points  to  a  middle  way  between  the  extremes  I  have  tried 
to  describe.      Because  of  the  extensive  coverage  given 
to  Buber's  ideas  in  Herbert  Read's  Education  Through  Art 
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he  is  sometimes  linked  with  the  progressive  movement. 
This  involves  a  serious  misreading  of  his  position. 
Buber's  Heidelberg  Address  on  Creativity  is  largely  a 
condemnation  of  progress ivism,  and  particularly  of  the 
influence  of  Dewey  and  Freud  in  the  spheres  of  aesthetic 
creativity.      Buber  put  forward  three  main  criticisms  of 
progressive  theory  in  this  lecture.      He  objected,  firstly, 
to  the  notion  that  education  consists  primarily  in  the 
development  of  individual  potentialities,  on  the  grounds 
that  a  fostering  of  individual  growth  would  be  a  fulfilment 
merely  of  selfhood,  leading  to  excessive  self-indulgence 
ultimately.      His  conception  of  growth  is  based  on  his 
anthropological  concept  of  man  as  essentially  a  relating, 
loving,  reciprocating,  rather  than  self-fulfilling, 
individually  creative  or  socially-oriented  being.  Secondly, 
he  rejected  the  progressive  concept  of  individual  freedom 
as  a  negatively  defined  freedom:    a  freedom  from  repression 
and  compulsion  -  rather  than  a  means  to  the  fulfilment 
which  is  central  to  his  anthropology;    that  is,  fulfilment 
through  man's  capacity  for  love.      He  furthermore  rejected 
the  sentimentalised,  child-indulging  stereotype  of  the 
teacher  associated  with  progressivism  and  proposed  an 
alternative  image  of  the  teacher  as  master  (or  rabbi) : 
one  who  gives  decisive  effect  to  his  pupils*  learning 
through  his  mature  knowledge  and  experience  and  his  power 
to  influence  morally. 

These  points  have  a  crucial  bearing  on  Buber 's  ideas 
on  aesthetic  education.      In  the  Heidelberg  lecture  and 
in  his  essay,  "Man  and  His  Image-work",  he  discusses  the 
nature  of  artistic  origination.      Its  source,  like  that 
of  all  human  potentialities,  he  says,  is  the  betweenness 
of  the  inter-personal  dialogic,  the  I-Thou:    it  springs 
from  the  depth  of  man's  relation  to  fellowman,  to  the 
surrounding  universe,  to  the  heritage  of  religion,  culture 
and  art.      Secondly,  it  is  an  encoianter  specifically  between 
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the  individual  self  and  the  sensible  form  of  the  reality 
which  it  perceives;    it  simultaneously  penetrates  form 
and  reinvokes  it  in  the  completed  work  of  art.      But  this 
creative  fulfilment  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
artistically  gifted  few.      Buber  has  been  widely  misinterpreted 
on  the  implications  of  a  single  statement  in  his  Heidelberg 
Address.      He  wrote: 


Everyone  is  elementally  endowed  with  tlie 
basic  powers  of  the  arts,  with  that  of 
drawing  fot:  instance  or  music;    these  powers 
have  to  t>e  developed  and  the  education  of  the 
whole  person  has  to  be  built  on  them  as  on 
the  natural  activity  of  the  self.  13 


But  shortly  before  this  he  adds  the  qualification,  "dwells 

to  some  extent"/  and/  in  the  words  quoted/,  the  further 

qualifying  terr»^  "elementally"  must  imply  that  aesthetic 

potentiality  is  not  fulfilled  artistically  in  most  instances. 

Indeed/  at  one  point  he  substitutes  the  term  "production" 

for  creative  power.     "Art"/  he  sayS/  "is  only  the  province 

in  which  a  faculty  of  production  which  is  common  to  all 
14 

reaches  completion."         For  those  unblessed  with  artistic 
power  the  aesthetic  sense  finds  fulfilment  largely  through 
encounters  with  the  existential  evidence  of  beauty  or  with 
its  embodied  forms  in  the  heritage  of  art.      In  this  latter 
Instance/  education  contributes  to  the  development  of 
the  aesthetic  as  a  receptive  potentiality.      This  is 
the  essential  clarification  to  emerge  from  Buber* s  two 
essays . 

Peter  AbbS/  whose  work  owes  much  to  the  influence  of 
Buber/  has  demonstrated  the  practical  relevancy  Of  these 
ideas.      Like  Buber/  he  condemns  progressivists  for  their 
Indulgence  of  individual  impulses.     "I  think"/  he  sayS/ 
"it  is  just  to  say  that  they  possess  an  effusive  concept 
of  the  child/  at  once  intolerably  vague  and  highly  indulgent. 
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In  their  minds  the  poet  and  the  child  became  synonymous; 
yet  the  poet  both  expresses  his  culture  in  a  way  no  child 


theory  which  he  particularly  sought  to  rectify  were: 

1  its  failure  to  stress  the  dependence  of  expression 

on  a  mastery  of  the  formal  and  structural  conventions 
of  the  relevant  art-form; 

2  its  failure  to  combine  imaginative  expression  with 
a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  cultural  heritage. 

Through  his  notion  of  an  arts  workshop  Abbs  has  devised 
a  highly  impressive  pedagogy  for  the  implementation  of  these 
aims.      A  particular  strength  of  the  workshop  strategy  is 
its  emphasis  on  the  teacher's  active  and  purposeful 
involvement  in  the  whole  process.      The  methods  described 
for  the  teaching  of  English  writing,  for  example,  involve 
close  and  continuous  assistance  from  the  teacher  in  the 
planning  and  structuring  of  the  writing,  in  the  techniques 
of  paragraphing,  sentence-construction,  grammar,  punctuation, 
spelling  and  the  various  ordering  processes  necessary  for 
the  shaping  of  the  writing  into  clear,  mature,  v;ell-ordered 
prose.      Similar  methods  are  developed  to  achieve  close 
and  meaningful  relationship  between  expressive  activities 
and  literary  studies.      And  there  is  no  pretension  by 
Abbs  that  the  writing  workshop  is  a  nursery  for  young 
artists.      Some  indeed  may  emerge  from  it  but  for  the 
great  majority  the  experience  is  designed  to  provide  a 
deepened  awareness  of  the  aesthetic  potentialities  of 
language,  an  awareness  which  is  further  enriched  through 
the  simultaneous  development  of  literary  sensitivities. 
While  there  are  some  aspects  of  Abbs '  work  that  I  wou±d 
want  to  question  -  particularly  his  suggested  separation 
of  imaginative  and  ^^alytic  uses  of  language  -  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  ideas  provide  the  most  credible  and  the 
most  practicable  model  to  date  for  aesthetic  studies  in 


can  possibly  do. 
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English:  one  that  can  be  extended  into  the  visual  arts, 
drama  and  music. 


As  it  happens,  they  are  strongly  paralleled  dn 
aesthetic  theory  in  the  spheres  of  art  and  music  education. 
Two  theorists  in  particular,  Louis  Arnaud  Reid  in  Great 
Britain  and  Elliot  Eisner  in  the  United  States,  have 
called  for  a  redefinition  of  the  aims  of  education  in  the 
visual  arts.      Reid,  in  a  recent  publication,  challenges 
the  notion  that  child  art  is  to  be  valued  for  its  spontaneity 
and  supposed  originality.      He  sees  it  as  a  preliminary 
stage  in  the  training  of  perceptual  and  technical  skills  - 
from  which  artistic  creativity  will  be  nurtured  in 
exceptional  instances  -  but  which  serves  in  most  cases 
to  provide  a  preliminary  awareness  of  the  language  of  the 
particular  art-form  studied.      He  says;  ^ 

Education  in  how  to  look  at  pictures  or 
other  works  of  art  is  a  must  .  .  . 
Very  few  children  will  become  artists  (an^ 
these  may  need  special  attention) .  But 
educated  introduction  to  the  arts  which  have 
both  reflected  and  influenced  great  human 
cultures,  is,  surely,  and  particularly  in  a 
materialistic  world  -  a  right  and  a  necessity 
for  all.      But  it  does  more  than  that. 
Participation  in  art  is  an  illuminated  form 
of  living.  16 

This  view  is  reasserted  by  Eisner,  whose  work  is  more 
significant  than  Reid's  insofar  as  he  anticipated  the 
current  reaction  against  progressive  ideas  as  long  ago  as 
the  late  1960s.      At  that  time  he  condemned  progressive 
theory  for  its  naive  conception  of  child  development,  its 
excessive  emphasis  on  activity,  and  its  view  that  aesthetic 
education,  rather  than  concerning  itself  with  aims  and 
attainments  peculiar  to  the  arts,  became  an  instrument 
for  "personal  development".      The  teacher,  he  said, 
"was  admonished  not  to  interfere  with  the  very  personal 
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process  of  the  child's  artistic  creativity",  "not  to 
inflict  her  adult  world  view  on  the  child's  dave loping 


unreality,  he  reformulated  the  aims  of  art  education  to 
encompass  a  range  of  objectives  not  highly  valued  by 
progressives:    the  training  of  visual  perception  and 
awareness,  provision  for  active  and  syste.natic  instruction 
by  the  teacher,  and  a  highly  developed  appreciation  of  Vne 
traditions  of  art*      Rejecting  the  notion  of  the  child  as 
artist,  he  called  for  a  deepening  of  artistic  under  tanding 
and  a  cultivation  of  the  intellective  and  affective 
capacities  necessary  to  foster  that  unique  form  oL  under- 
standing.     To  that  end  he  put  forward  a  model  for  art 
education  in  the  primary  school  which  was  based  on  classroom 
research,  monitored  from  his  curriculum  research  unit  ct 
Stanford  University.      I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
definition  of  aims  for  the  project,  because  it  exempl^-fies 
the  balance  of  cultural,  historical,  critical  and  expressive 
elements  which  can  be  realistically  accommodated  even  in 
an  art  curriculum  for  the  elementary  school: 


This  project  ...  is  based  upon  the  assumptions 
that  artistic  learning  is  not  an  automatic 
consequence  of  maturation,  that  it  can  be 
facilitated  through  instruction  arid  that  a 
curriculum  developed  with  clarity  and  with 
instructional  support  for  the  elementary 
school  teacher  working  in  the  self-contained 
classroom  can  be  used  effectively  to  enable 
even  the  very  young  child  to  obtain  both 
competence  and  satisfaction  in  the  visual  arts. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  that  needed  to  be 
undertaken  was  that  of  identifying  some 
of  the  domains  which  constitute  the  visual 
arts  and  which  were  teachable  and  learnable 
for  children  of  so  tender  an  age.  Although 
there  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  staking  out 
the  field,  we  arbitrarily  decided  to  identify 
three  that  seemed  to  us  to  be  reasonably  wide 
in  scope  and  yet  flexible  enough  so  that  we 
could  alte*-  our  plans  if  that  seemed  appro- 
priate.     These  three  domains  are  the 


oonceptlon  of  reality". 
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productive,  that  domain  dealing  with  the 
formulation  of  objectives  having  expressive 
and  aesthetic  quality;    the  critical,  that 
domain  dealing  with  the  psrception  of 
qualities  constituting  art;  and  the  historical, 
that  domain  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  art 
in  human  culture.      Within  each  of  these 
domains  we  have  attempted  to  identify  those 
concepts  and  principles  that  appear  both 
significant  and  useful  for  handling  the 
material  within  the  domain.  18 

There  is  clearly  a  great  will  amongst  aesthetic 
theorists  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  the  progressive  and 
traditionalist  movements  of  the  past  fifty  years  and  to 
strive  in  their  definitions  of  curricular  aims  for  the 
kind  of  balance  exemplified  in  the  work  of  Abbs  in 
English  and  Eisner  in  the  visual  arts.      A  similar  evolution 
may  be  seen  in  the  field  of  music.      Dorothy  Taylor  of 
the  University  of  London  called  recently  for  a  reappraisal 
of  current  aims  and  teaching  procedures  in  music;  while 
advocating  greater  attention  to  the  neglected  sphere  of 
composition,  she  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  general  deepening 
of  all  the  modes  of  musical  experience  provided  in  the 
classroom:  > 


Too  much  so-called  listening  or  musical 
appreciation  in  the  classroom  has  been 
diffused  into  anecdotal  stories  of  the 
great  composers  or  has  dwelt  heavily  on 
programme  music,  without  coming  to  grips 
with  the  essential  lifeblood  of  music 
itself.      Some  teachers  have  made  literacy 
such  a  pre-requisite  to  musical  experience 
that  It  has  often  become  a  goal  in  itself, 
a  formidable  barrier  between  the  learner  and 
the  essential  quality  of  the  musical 
experience.      Again  a  curriculum  which  is 
myopically  centred  on  performance  and  skill 
acquisition  runs  the  danger  of  producing  an 
automatic  response,  a  kind  of  "barking  at 
print"  rather  than  providing  the  basis  for 
a  thinking,  feeling,  spontaneous  re-interpre- 
tation of  composed  works. 

Lest  the  foregoing  suggests  that  the  writer 
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does  not  value  each  of  these  activities, 
it  must  be  stressed  that,  at  all  times, 
it  is  the  relevance  of  the  particular 
activity  which  is  crucial  and  the 
imagination  of  the  teacher  in  pursuing  each 
activity  in  a  wholly  musical  and  pedagogic 
way.  19 

A  similar  emphasis  on  high  quality  course  content  may  be 
seen  in  the  work  of  Bennett  Reimer.      Drawing  on  Langer's 
aesthetics,  Reimer  fashioned  a  curriculum  for  general 
music  education  at  junior  level  for  American  high-schools. 
While  giving  particular  attention  to  critical  listening 
and  appreciation,  he  found  "that  young  minds  from  the 
inner  city  to  the  wealthy  suburbs  can  perceive  and  enjoy 
music,  often  thought  remo*"*  from  their  immediate  interests 
and  needs".      While  devisi  g  imaginative  methods  to  train 
his  pupils  to  hear  music  keenly,  subf^y  and  deeply,  he 
claimed  his  success  was  due  primarily,  however,  to  the 
quality  of  the  music  chosen.      Let  me  quote  his  comments 
on  the  selection  of  course  content  -  and  I  would  particularly 
like  to  stress  his  finding  that  children  who  were  culturally 
disadvantaged  could  respond  to  programmes  in  which  music 
was  chosen  for  its  artistic  excellence  -  provided  the 
excellence  of  the  music  was  matched  by  excellence  in 
teaching.      His  statement  is  full  of  implications  for  the 
development  of  a  music  curriculum  for  the  masses  of  pupils 
currently  not  receiving  a  music  education  in  our  schools: 

One  of  the  most  striking  outcomes  of 
curriculum  reform  is  the  almost  total  lack  * 
of  concern  about  motivation  as  a  separate 
problem.      Instead,  the  conviction  has 
arisen  that  all  effort  must  be  focused  on 
excellent  teaching  of  significant  subject 
matter.      This  focus  is  intended  to  arouse 
what  curriculum  workers  have  come  to  regard 
as  the  major  requirement  for  successful 
learning  -  that  is,  interest.    It  is  interest 
which  leads  to  learning,  and  interest  is 
quite  different  from  motivation  in  its 
usual  sense.      One  gets  interest  by 
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dealing  with  important/  respectable/  meaningful/ 
and  fundamental  subject  ma.tcer/  and  by  teaching 
this  subject  matter  seriously  and  skilfully/  • 
with  an  attitude  moreover  of  respect  for  the 
subject/  one's  students/  and  onesGif. 

The  poorer  the  student/  the  more  difficult 
the  educational  setting/  the  more  demoral- 
ized the  social  and  educational  background 
of  the  children/  the  more  crucial  it  becomes 
that  the  subject  matter  be  significant  and 
the  teaching  excellent.  20 


The  entire  creativity  debate  in  English/  the  visual 
arts  and  drama  points  to  one  clear  conclusion:    the  need 
for  an  adequate  balance  in  curriculum  content  and  teaching 
between  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  subject  and  its 
expressive  languages.      I  would  like  to  consider  the 
implications  of  this  matter  very  briefly  in  relation  to 
drama/  since  jt  exemplifies  with  particular  clarity  the 
dangers  of  not  maintaining  such  a  relationship  explicitly 
through  curriculum  design  and  classroom  pedagogy.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  drama  listed  as  an  independent 
subject  in  school  curricula  in  Great  Britain  -  though  far 
less  frequently  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  196  )s  -  as  if 
it  bore  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  heritage  of  dramatic 
literature  in  English/  French/  German  and  the  classics/ 
where  it  was  originally  placed.      There  are  historical 
explanations  for  this.      Cardwell  Cook's  The  Play  Way, 
as  long  ago  as  1917/  identified  an  expressive  function 
for  drama  which  provided  a  welcome  respite  from  the  dull- 
ness of  an  excessively  literary  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  English  classrooms.      His  ideas  on  tlie  scripting  and 
dramatisation  of  prose  dialogue  are  still  widely  used 
in  English  classrooms.      But  his  emphasis  on  drama  as 
activity  resulted  in  an  artificial  division  between 
formal/literary  approaches  and  the  various  Improvisational 
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and  informal  activities  with  which  the  terms  "free  drama" 
and  "creative  drama"  have  since  been  linked* 

The  results  are  unfortunate  both  for  drama  as  a 
literary  discipline  and  as  an  expressive  activity.  The 
study  of  dramatic  literature  can  be  deepened  incneasurabXy 
by  the  adoption  of  even  the  most  rudimentary  methods  in 
theatrical  presentation,  while  dramatic  activities  reach 
their  true  fulfilment  in  the  presentation  of  worthwhile 
plays.     As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  this  relation- 
ship I  would  mention  the  remarkable  advances  niade  in 
drama  studies  at  university  level  since  interdisciplinary 
programmes  were  introduced  during  the  past  decade.  These 
courses  were  designed  specifically  to  effect  a  meaningful 
integration  between  theatre  studies  and  the  traditions 
of  drama  formerly  studied  within  the  disciplines  of  Latin r 
Greek,  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian  and 
Spanish.      I  believe  that  such  an  integration  shoald  be 
considered  for  the  second-level  cycle  also.    It  would 
introduce  a  new  spirit  of  excitement  into  language  studies 
and  would  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  drama 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  art  form  or  just  another 
recreational  activity.      This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
logic  underlying  the  proposal  in  the  Arts  Council  Report 

of  1979  that  drama  should  be'  linked  with  existing  linguistic 

21 

and  literary  disciplines. 

As  to  the  possible  applications  of  all  this  l?o  our 
currv^nt  situation,  I  would  suggest  t^are  are  certain 
inadequbtcies  in  our  provision  for  aesthetic  education  at 
primary  and  oost-primary  level  that  will  need  to  be 
rectified.     The  section  of  the  primary  curriculum  dealing 
with  Engliish,  for  instance,  reflects  some  significant 
influences  from  the  "language  through  experience"  movement 
of  the  Sixties.      Particular  emphasis  is  given  in  the 
Handbook  to  the  development  of  expressive  writing  abilities 
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without  sufficient  regard  for  the  formal  discipline  of 
writing.      The  wording  in  the  Handbook  suggests  a  subordinate. 


The  primary  purpose  of  writing  is  to  express 
and  to  communicate  ideas/  and,  by  recording 
language/  to  give  a  degree  of  permanence  to 
speech  or  thought.      Of  central  importance, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  writing/  is  the 
question  of  content/  to  which  is  subordinated 
concern  for  the  technical  aspects.  22 


This  imbalance  of  aims  is  further  evident  in  the  scant 
provision  made  for  instruction  in  the  planning  and 
ordering  of  the  writing/  in  paragraphing/  sentence 
construction/  grammar/  syntax/  punctuation  and  spelling. 
It  is  essential  for  the  development  of  true  linguistic 
competence  tliat  the  need  for  simultaneous  development 
of  the  expressive  and  formal  aspects  be  explicitly 
affirmed  in  the  curriculum.      It  is  essential  also  that 
the  importance  of  systematic  instruction  in  all  these 
matters  be  recognised  and  that  clear  and  substantial 
guidance  on  this  be  provided  in  the  Te ache rs '  H an dbook . 
It  is  desirable/  again/  that  a  closer  relationship  be 
developed  between  those  sections  of  the  curriculum  dealing 
with  literature  and  writing  and  that  more  attention  be 
given/  in  the  senior  grades  at  least/  to  the  cultivation 
of  literary  appreciation.      Despite  the  wealth  of 
available  literature  written  specifically  for  the  9  to  11 
age- group/  there  is  little  or  no  specific  guidance  in  the 
Handbook  on  the  selection  of  appropriate  reading  material 
and  on  the  methods  that  might  be  used  to  cultivate  and 
develop  the  reading  habit/  within  and  outside  the  classroom. 

The  arts  and  crafts  section  of  the  curriculum 
similarly  emphasises  expressive  capacities/  without 
due  regard  to  the  critical  and  historical  appreciation  of 
art.      Again/  the  wording  of  the  curr.^culum  is  highly 


and  peripheral/  role  for  the  structuring  and  technical 
aspects  of  writing.      It  states: 
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significant:      "While  engaged  in  art  and  craft  activities", 
the  Handbook  says,  "the  child  is  never  passive.      He  is 
always  doing,  making,  experimenting,  expressing  some  facet 
of  his  character  and  personality",^^     The  extent  of  the 
emphasis  given  to  expression  may  be  judged  from  the 
allocation  of  space  in  the  art  section  of  the  Handbook; 
in  a  lengthy  section  of  more  than  100  pages,  less  than  3 
are  devoted  to  art  appreciation,  the  rest  being  concerned 
with  a  wide  range  of  activities  such  a?  picture-making, 
modelling,  collage  activities,  housecraft,  pottery,  carving, 
bookcraft  and  woodcraft. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  mention  the  findings 
of  a  research  project  conducted  in  our  own  department 
during  the  past  five  years  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Irish  artists  were  interviewed  at  length  on  their  own 
education  and  their  views  on  the  teaching  of  the  arts. 
Overwhelmingly  the  visual  artists  asserted  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  perceptual  development,      I  quote 
from  the  draft  of  a  report    currently  in  preparation: 

That  art  ought  to  be  primarily  concerned 
with  the  development  of  perception  rather 
than  the  development  of  a  capacity  to 
express  was  an  idea  to  which  several  of 
those  interviewed  gave  voice*      It  is  an 
idea  which  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  pertinent  to  emerge  from  the  study. 

As  a  further  instance  of  this  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  cult  of  self-expression  I  can  recall  a  conference  on 
the  arts  in  this  building  some  five  years  ago  -  the  papers 
have  since  been  published  -  in  which  the  current  president 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  and  the  former  principal 
of  the  National  College  for  Art  and  Design  spoke  in  the 
most  disparaging  terms  of  certain  nationally-organised 
child  art  competitions.?^ 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  the  post-primairy 
curriculum  because  its  aims  and  content  have  not  been 
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defljied  explicitly.      it  might  even  be  said  that  we  do 

not  have  a  written  curriculum  at  all  at  post-primary  level. 

The  material  in  the  official  document,  entitled  Rules  and 

Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,    can  be  seen  only  as  a 

collection  of  syllabi,  in  which  details  of  course  content 

are  preceded  by  a  few  generalised  guidelines  on  what  the 

courses  attempt  to  achieve.      Presumably,  therefore,  the 

first  step  towards  reform  of  the  post-primary  curriculum 

will  be  a  clear  and  substantial  formulation  of  aims  to 

determine  the  selection  of  content  and  the  teaching 

strategies  to  be  used.      Since  I  have  already  attempted 

to  say  what  these  aims  should  be  in  the  particular  sphere 

of  the  arts,  there  are  just  three  remaining  issues  relating 

to  the  -r)ost-primary  curriculum  on  which  I  want  to  offer 

comment.     The  first  concerns  a  proposal  in  the  Arts 

Council  Report  of  1979  that  history  of  art  be  a  subject 
25 

in  its  own  right.         Would  such  a  division  not  be  as 
illogical  for  art  as  the  separation  of  language  from  liter- 
ature would  be  for  English,  German  or  French,  and  would 
it  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  generally  recommended 
balance  of  expressive,  critical  and  historical  elements 
within  the  single  discipline  of  art?      Being  unaware  of 
the  reasoning  behind  the  proposal,  I  am  raising  it  with 
a  sense  of  mystification  and  hope  that  someone  will 
provide  illumination  on  the  matter  before  the  end  of  the 
conference.      The  second  issue  arises  also  from  the  Arts 
Council  Report.      Discussing  the  situation  regarding  music 
in  schools,  it  suggests  "the  image  of  music  needs  some 
rehabilitation  in  the  eyes  of  the  yoving".  Considering 
the  immense  popularity  of  traditional  Irish  music,  and 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  indigenous  musical 
heritage,  quite  apart  from  its  popularity,  a  strong  case 
exists  surely  for  giving  traditional  music  far  greater 
prominence  in  the  curriculum  than  it  currently  enjoys. 
My  third  point  arises  from  the  Document  issued  by  the 
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Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board.      \<hile  it  is  difficult 

to  ascertain  the  Board's  intentions  on  curriculum  reform 

in  the  arts  -  other  than  its  welcome  recognition  that  they 

be  included  in  the  compulsory  core  -  there  are  somt  brier 

references  to  English  which  point  suspiciously  towards  the 

communications  model  associated  with  some  pragmatist  schools 

27 

of  thought  in  Great  Britain.         Such  a  model  -  were  it 
to  be  implemented  -  would  not  only  force  a  separation 
between  the  aesthetic  and  communicative  aspects  of  English, 
but  would  lead  ultimately  to  seriously  diminished  levels 
of  literacy. 

I  want  to  conclude  therefore  by  calling  for  the 
greatest  possible  attention  to  the  crucial  exercise  of 
defining  aims  for  aesthetic  studies  in  the  curriculum. 
The  success  of  the  curriculum  rfill  depend  largely  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  task  is  carried  out.  An 
abundance  of  theoretical  and  comparative  resources  is 
available  for  this  purpose  and  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
proceed  without  investigating  this  evidence  closely. 
I  feel  that  this  task  should  be  informed  by  a  sense  of 
the  particular  place  which  aesthetic  studies  must  occupy 
in  the  curriculum.      It  is  deeply  harmful  to  the  arts  to 
regard  them  as  contributi»»g  to  something  vaguely  called 
"personal  fulfilment".      Like  all  other  subjects,  they 
do  make  such  a  contribution,  but  just  as  the  primary  aim 
of  mathematics  is  to  aevelop  mathematical  ability,  so 
should  the  primary  aim  of  aesthetic  studies  be  the  deepening 
of  experience  peculiar  to  the  realm  of  art.  Similarly, 
I  would  suggest  that  aesthetic  studies  have  suffered  from 
a  facile  association  with  hobbies  and  recreational 
activities.      While  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  their 
entertainment  and  pleasure  value,  I  think  one  must  insist: 
also  on  the  seriousness  ot  aesthetic  studies,  and  on  the 
particular  enrichment  of  knowledge  and  feeling  which  they 
provide.      And  lastly,  it  is  essential  at  all  costs  that 
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we  avoid  one  of  the  oldest  pitfalls  in  curriculum  reform: 
that  we  redefine  the  aims  and  content  of  the  curriculum 
without  providing  for  an  accompanying  development  of 
the  teaching  strategies  necessary  to  implement  those  aims. 
The  Report  of  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board  does 
indeed  recognise  the  importance  of  developing  new  teaching 
methodologie--      In  the  arts  we  have  the  example  of 
innovators  sucn  as  Abbs,  Eisner,  Reimer  and  a  multitude 
of  others  to  guide  us  on  this  and  on  the  many  other  complex 
issues  involved  in  the  process  of  reform.      By  making  the 
most  of  the  resources  available  to  us  we  can  ensure  that 
the  arts  have  a  firm  and  stable  future  in  our  schools. 
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DRAMA  :  LESS  TALK,  MORE  ACTION 


Martin  Drury 


One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  times  dangerous, 
phenomena  associated  with  the  arts  in  edi'^ation  in 
Ireland  is  the  earnestness  and  messianic  zeal  with  which 
certain  people  have  debated  and  practiced  their  conviction 
that  the  arts  are  a  good  thing,  and  therefore  should  occupy 
a  central  role  in  Irish  education. 

I  feel  such  goodwill,  and  such  amateur,  seJfless 
practice  has  for  far  too  long  deflected  us  away  from 
serious  consideration  of  the  educational  worth  of  the 
arts.      In  plain  terms  it  has  been  responsible  for  a  wide- 
spread practice  whereby  Mr.  or  Ms  X  do  the  school  play 
because  they  love  drama  and  are  in  the  local  amateur  drama 
group  and  perhaps,  at  some  time,  won  an  award  as  best 
actor  or  actress*      In  the  absence  of  training,  particularly 
of  drama  teachers,  this  practice  is  understandable,  and 
indeed  love  of  drama  is  a  pre- requisite  for  teaching  it. 
Nevertheless  it  has  the  effect  of  placing  value  on  an 
emotional  sense  of  "what  is  good  for  the  children"  ra  er 
than  on  a  carefully  conceived  and  executed  plan  of  what 
is  "educationally  appropriate  for  the  children". 

In  my  period  as  Artistic  Director  of  TEAM,  my 
colleague  Tim  O'Neill  and  I  had  an  unwritten  understanding, 
or  'rule  of  thumb',  not  to  employ  any  actor-teacher  who 
gushed  at  interview:     "I  want  to  work  with  TEAM  because 
I  love  kids".      Loving  kids,  in  the  sense  intended  here, 
is  very  beguiling  but  not  very  helpful.      What  we  were 
seeking  were  professional  actor-teachers  who  undetrstood 
kids,  or  put  otherwise,  whose  love  of  kids  was  sighted  by 
understanding  rather  than  being  blind. 
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In  Ireland  for  the  past  five  years,  beginning  perhaps 
with  the  publication  of  Ciaran  Benson's  report  for  the 
Arts  Council f  The  Place  of  the  Arts  in  Irish  Education, 
there  has  been  a  movement  towards  a  different  kind  of 
conviction,  a  conviction  born  out  of  a  cooler  under- 
standing of  whit  the  arts  are,  what  the  particular 
contribution  of  the  arts  to  education  might  be,  and  how  it 
is  that  the  Irish  education  system,  with  its  by  now  infamous 
neglect  of  artistic  and  aesthetic  education,  is  failing 
to  address  certain  fundamental  aims  and  objectives . 

I  very  much  hope  that  this  E. S.A.I,  conference  will 
add  its  deliberations  to  this  new  and  growing  stockpile 
of  understanding.      I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
School  of  Education  in  Trinity  has  done  more  than  its  fair 
share  in  this  regard,  the  Arts  Council  likewise,  and  I  have 
every  expectation  that  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board, 
through  its  Working  Party  on  the  Arts,  will  produce  a 
report  that  alerts  educational  policy-makers  to  the  serious 
educational  losses  sustained  if  the  arts  have  not  a  central 
place  in  the  school  experience  of  our  young  people. 

The  way  this  seminar  is  constructed  exemplifies  another 
particular  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  separation  of  the 
arts  into  different  art  forms.      While  acknowledging  my 
brief  to  address  that  particular  art  form  we  call  DRAMA, 
I  do  want  to  spend  some  little  time  addressing  some  general 
no<-lons  about  the  arts.      Also,  I  hope  that  by  beginning 
with  some  attention  to  the  common  ground  between  the  arts , 
I  can  provide  a  common  language  through  which  I  can  bring 
you  to  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  use  the  word  DRAMA, 
and  what  I  consider  its  educational  significance  to  be. 

The  arts  are  languages ,  or  more  accurately  symbol 
systems,  highly  complex  constructs  through  which  we  make 
and  receive  meaning.      All  meaning  is  so  constructed: 
as  I  speak  I  am  using  the  dominant  symbol  system  of  our 
culture  which  is  verbal  language.      The  verbal  and  the 
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numerical  are  such  significant  symbol  systems,  that  we 
correctly  make  verbal  literacy  and  numeracy  very  high 
priorities  in  our  education  system. 

The  arts  are  also  major  languages  of  our  culture, 
major  constructs  of  meaning.      Yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  Irish  education,  in  policy  and  practice,  largely 
fails  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  distinctive  meanings 
and  understandings  which  we  familiarly  call  "the  arts"* 

When  I  talk  of  symbol  systems,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  arts  possess  distinctive  symJaols  and/or  that  the  symbols 
of  the  arts  operate  in  a  distinctive  way.      For  example, 
the  symbol  of  visual  arts  is  the  visual  image,  and  of  music 
the  sound  image,  and  these  operate  in  particular  modes  which 
we  care  to  call  art  and  music.      Literature  is  interesting 
because  it  uses,  if  you  like,  an  existing  symbol,  that  of 
the  word  but  of  course  it  is  the  operation  of  that  symbol 
in  a  distinctive  mode  that  makes  literature,  literature! 

V7e  acknowledge  this  distinction  casually  when  we  glibly 
talk  of  poetic  licence  -  a  term  that  does  scant  justice 
to  the  skill  and  discipline  involved,  but  which  at  least 
has  the.  merit  of  celebrating  one  of  the  central  functions 
of  the  artist:     to  create  new  meanings.      We  would  all 
write  cliche  in  the  margin  of  any  copybook  with  a  poem 
which  used  the  tex^ni  "innocent  as  a  lamb".      Our  accuSw^tion 
of  cliche  is  meant  to  indicate  that  "innocent  as  a  lamb" 
has  lost  power  and  immediacy.      Equally  well  we  admire  and 
celebrate  Dylan  Thomas  who  in  his  poem  "The  Hunchback  in 
the  Park"  describes  ttie  young  lads  chasing  and  tormenting 
the  cripple,  as  "the  v;ild  boys  innocent  as  rbtrav/berries" . 
In  front  of  language  like  that,  one  is  left  like  Hor^ins 
observing  the  falcon,  admiring  "the  achieve      !,  the  mastery 
of  the  thing". ^ 

Science  and  Maths  and  new  technologies  discover 
meanings:     ^ney  are  a  recherche  or  re-search ,  which  rightly 


implies  that  the  meaning  sought  pre-exists  and  what  is 
lacking  is  the  capacity  to  reveal  that  meaning.  But 
revelation  is  not  the  same  as  creation.      Art  is  fundamentally 
different  from  science,  because  it  does  not  discover 
meaning:    it  MAKES  meaning.      We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  difference  between  the  simile  and  the  metaphor. 
The  symbol  systems  of  maths  and  science  operate  as  do 
similes:  X  is  as  Y  or  P  is  like  Q.      The  "as"  and  "like" 
may  be  "equal  to";     "is  not  equal  to";     "is  greater  than"; 
"is  a  subset  of";     "is  the  square  root  of";    "is  in 
inverse  proportion  to",  but  there  is  at  all  times  an 
explicit  relationship  between  X  and  Y.      The  arts,  however, 
operate  in  the  metaphorical  mode.      X  is  Y;    a  painting  is 
itself;    a  dance  is  its  own  meaning.      Unfortunately  the 
critical  tools  we  bring  to  bear  upon  art,  especially  in 
school,  are  the  tools  of  revelation.      There  is  a  way  in 
which  such  doubting  Thomas  temerity  should  only  be  met  with 
the  poise  and  strength  of  "I  am  what  I  am". 

Rather  than  being  chauvinist  about  this  country's 

contribution  to  modem  literature,  we  should  listen  to 

Samuel  Beckett  who,  when  asked  what  Waiting  for  Godot 

was  about,  declared  that  if  he  knew  that,  he  would  have 

put  it  in  the  play.      We  should  listen  to  W.  B.  Yeats 

when  he  states:     "It  is  necessary  to  put  so  much  in,  in 

order  to  clear  away  so  much,  to  explain  so  much,  that 

somebody  may  be  moved  by  a  thought  or  an  image  that  is 

2 

inexplicable  as  <x  wild  creature". 

We  must  have  much  more  confidence  in  children's 
capacity  to  know,  without  forever  insisting  that  they  pay 
for  that  pleasure  and  that  knowledge  by  telling  anxious 
adults  what  exactly  it  is  they  know  about.      Wa  must  be 
careful,  and  thoughtful  and  cautious  about  building  a 
curriculum  that  is  about  things  relevant,  if  we  only 
understood  relevance  in  terms  of  being  about  life    n  the 
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outward  and  discernible  sense.      There  is  enornK>us  pressure 
now  for  vocational  education  and  even  pre- vocational 
education,  for  sex  education,  consumer  education,  peace 
education,  health  education,  media  education,  environmental 
education.      It  is  a  pressure  we  would  do  well  to  understand 
before  opening  the  floodgates.      Even  the  arts  have  found 
favour  within  this  school  of  thought  as  part  of  leisure 
education.      It  is  an  argument  of  which  I  am  most  suspicious 
and  it  is  by  far  the  least  important  argument  for  the  arts 
in  education  because  it  is  part  of  a  larger  argument  that 
offers  no  challenge,  no  alternative  to  the  drift  of  our 
society  towards  passive  technological  consumerism.  It 
appeals  to  ^  reactive  definition  of  education  rather  than 
a  prescriptive  one,  at  a  time  when  more  than  ever  it  seems 
important  to  prescribe  and  assert  certain  values.  Those 
values  should  surely  include  the  promotion  of  what  is 
particular  and  individual;    the  celebration  of  the  self 
as  a  reflective  entity;    the  realisation  that  relevant 
is  not  synonymous  with  handy  or  utilitarian;     that  life 
is  not  all  about  discernible  experiences  but  includes 
profound  inner  spiritual  truths;    arid  that  the  great 
civilisations  have  been  truly  characterised  by  the 
creation  of  new  meanings  rather  than  by  recognition, 
classification,  and  repetition  which  are  the  hallmarks 
of  decadence. 

It  is  important  to  repeat  here  what  the  Arts  Council 
has  already  forcibly  stated  to  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations 
Board  -  that  the  section  or  senior  cycle  second-level 
curriculum  in  the  consultative  document  Issues  and 
Structures,  displays  an  alarming  disregard  for  the  arts 
and  for  the  philosophical/reflective  modes  of  experience 
generally  and  a  propensity  to  embrace  the  new  technologies 
as  some  sort  of  educational  deus  ex  machina. 

I  quote  from  the  Arts  Council's  response  to  the 
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Curriculum  Board's  document: 


It  is  important  that  the  Arts  council's 
dissatisfaction  is  not  misinterpreted  as  being 
the  result  of  a  bias  against  science  and 
technology.      The  Council  shares  the  Board's 
view  about  the  centrality  of  science  to 
education.      What  Is  unacceptable  is  how 
this  centrality  dominates  that  of  the 
arts  once  children  move  into  sen/ ^r-cycle 
second-level  education-.      Such  a  .ifition, 
if  maintained,  is,  as  already  pointed  out 
(IIX  li) ,  an  affront  to  the  fundamental 
broad  aspiration  declared  in  Chapter  3: 
"the  realisation  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity" . 

The  Arts  council  further  submits  that  this 
domination  of  science/technology  is  educationally 
unsound  because  fundamentally  at  odds  with  the 
long-standing  symbiotic  relationship  between 
the  arts  and  technology.      Whether  it  is 
cave-painting,  printing  and  publishing,  or 
the  highly-technical  twentieth  century  art 
forms  of  film  and  video,  there  has  always  been 
a  mutual  support  system  between  man's  artistic 
aspirations  and  new  technologies.      To  create 
an  education  system  for  15  -  18  year  olds  which 
lays  heavy  erophaLis  on  new  technologies  without 
ensuring  the  artistic  educatlion  of  the  young 
people  is  to  create  the  conditions  whereby  the 
technology  makes  the  person  rather  than  the 
reverse » 

It  is  just  the  "passivity"  that  can  be  induced 
by  new  technology  which  most  needs  to  be 
complemented  by  the  active  and  creative  use 
of  materials  and  tools,  best  fostered  by  a  good 
arts  cdxtcation.  3 

Drama  is  an  awkward  sprawling  term  embracing 
subsidiary  terms  we  have  all  heard  of  but  with  which  we 
only  feel  half  at  ease.      There  is  "creative  drama"  for 
example,  and  then  "drama-in-education" ,  there  is  "socio- 
drama"  and  "psycho-drama";     there  is  "the  school  play" 
which  seems  to  hw  e  been  going  on  forever  (and  always 
peems  to  go  on  forever);    then  there  is  T.I.E.  or  theatre- 
^n-education  which  is  comparatively  recent  and  is  obviously 
different  in  some  way  from  "real  theatre"  which  is 
different  again  from  "youth  theatre"  and  "youth  theatre" 
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believe  it  or  not,  is  not  to  be  confused  with/  "Young 
People's  Theatre"  (Y.T.PO/  nor  in  fact  with  "Children's 
Theatre"  and  finally  of  course  and  standing  like  a 
cultural  colossus  there  is  Shakespeare  who  represents 
all  playwrights/  living  and  dead/  in  the  field  of 
"dramatic  literature" - 

It  is  all  very  simple  really!      If  I  can  remind  you 
of  my  earlier  points  about  the  arts  being  symbol  systems/ 
I  emphasised  that  this  meant  the  operation  of  particular 
symbols  in  particular  ways.      The  materials  of  drama  are 
the  same  materials  we  use  for  everyday  human  and  social 
Interaction.      Movement/  gesture/  stillness/  use  of  space, 
use  of  object/  speech/  tone,  volume/  register/  silence/ 
narrative  devices/  body  decoration/  apparel  -  .  - 

In  drama  however  these  materials  which  wc  can  call 
SIGNS  -  you  will  be  familiar  with  how  deaf  and  dumb  people 
use  SIGN  language  and  are  said  to  SIGN  or  to  be  SIGNING  - 
in  drama  these  signs  operate  differently  to  the  way  they 
do  in  everyday  life.      Sometimes  when  we  accuse  someone 
of  being  "dramatic"  we  mean  they  are  using  signs  in  every- 
day life  at  the  intensity  or  with  the  additional 
significance  normally  attributed  to,  or  aXlowed  to,  the 
actions  or  expressions  of  drama.      This  quality  of  intensity 
I  refer  to  here  is  of  extreme  importance  in  educational 
drama/  because  it  is  just  this  quality  of  experience  which 
a  teacher  seeks  to  create  for  and  with  his/her  students 
to  break  through  their  inertia  and  so  promote  learning. 

Let  me  explain.      I  will  take  two  examples  of  how 
SIGNS  operate  differently  in  drama  from  the  way  they  do  in 
life: 
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(i)  Time 

The  dramatic  moment  is  characterised  by  a  quality 
of  highly- charged  intensity  -  everything  seems  concentrated: 
we  say  for  example  "my  whole  life  passed  in  front  of  my 
eyes".     What  we  are  describing  then  is  an  intense  personal 
and  immediate  encounter.      Normal  reference  points  are 
suspended  and  one  is  living  in  the  NOW/  in  what  I  will  call 
"IMMINENT  TIME", 

In  these  situations  we  sometimes  say  "I  lost  myself" 
or  "I  forgot  myself".      This  is  not  quite  true;     it  really 
means  we  have  released  or  found  another  of  our  many  selves. 

This  notion  of  "many  selves"  is  important  to  my  next 
example  of  how  SIGNS  operate  differently  from  real  life. 


(ii)  Role 

In  drama  you  can  be  other  than  yourself,      I  know 
this  is  an  extremely  simple  assertion,  but  it  has  profound 
implications  especially  for  education. 

So  much  of  our  culture  is  about  being  yourself, 
"For  God's  sake  be  yourselfl";    He's  not  himself  at  all"; 
"Get  a  hold  of  yourself";    "Pull  yourself  together"; 
"Have  you  no  self-respect";     "He  didn't  know  himself"; 
"Catch  yourself  on"  -  our  language  is  littered  with 
reminders  of  the  value  we  place  on  a  very  stable  and 
rooted  self.      Outside  of  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
occasional  alcoholic  binge  where  "he  was  out  of  himself 
with  the  drink"/  the  only  places  where  abandoning  one's 
self  are  tolerated  are  the  church  where  one  is  encouraged 
to  "offer  oneself  to  God"  and  the  theatre  or  drama  session 
where  there  is  virtue  and  reward  in  being  another. 

There  are  many  signs  at  work  in  drama,      I  have  chosen 
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these  two  to  try  and  describe  the  particular  significance 
o€  drama-in-education.      Drama-in-e^ucation  is  the  use  of 
sign  (and  hot  just  the  safe  limited  signs  of  chalk  and 
talk  so  bs loved  by  most  teachers)  for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  important  to  underline  at  the  outset  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  creation  of  a  dramatic  presentation 
or  performance.      No  -  the  benefits  here  are  for  the 
participants;    there  is  no  audience.      We  are  making  not  a 
play,  in  the  theatrical  sense,  but  more  in  the  sense  of 
childhood  play.      The  teacher's  role  will  be  to  guide  that 
play  so  that  the  children  do  not  simply  skate  along  the 
surface  of  their  own  story,  pursuing  a  "what  happens  next?" 
approach/  but  rather  the  teacher  enable?  them  to  pliunmet 
deep  Into  feeling  and  meaning  and  bwrrow  deep  into  them- 
selves and  the  story  or  action  for  the  personal  resonances 
lying  way  below  the  surface  of  their  own  actions. 

I  call  these  drama  situations  "imagined  realities". 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  a  half-way  house  between  unstructured 
fantasy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  yet  uncomprehended  reality 
on  the  other.      I  remember,  as  a  child,  being  enormously 
impressed  with  the  notion  described  in  my  Roman  history 
of  the  pedagogue  taking  the  child  by  the  hand  and  teaching 
him  through  the  experiences  they  had  in  the  street,  in  the 
forvun,  outside  the  Senate  house,  etc.,  etc.  Obviously, 
given  the  complex  society  we  inhabit  and  the  many  demands 
upon  education,  such  a  notion  is  impossible  though  its 
vestiges  remain  in  school  tours  to  museums,  wax-works,  folk 
parks,  environmental  centres  and  planetaria.      For  the  most 
part,  however,  school-based  learning  is  an  abstraction 
from  reality  and  given  form  in  books, 

Books  SIGN  in  a  detached  manner,  they  are  a  cold 
medium:    it  is  "once  upon  a  time",  "fado  fado".  Drama 
is  hot.      It  is  now  and  it  is  you.      It  is  imminent  time. 
In  an  imagined  reality  the  children  make  their  own  meaning. 
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guided  by  the  teacher.      To  guide  well  the  teacher  must 
be  able  to  sign  well.      If  the  learning  is  to  emerge  through 
exploration  rather  than  from  an  imposition  of  the  teacher's 
truth  from  without/  then  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  abandon 
the  register  of  "It's  so  because  I  say  so"/  or  "I'm 
telling  you".      As  Dorothy  Heathcote  cajoles  us: 

What  of  teacher  as  a  catalyst?     (When  I 
switch  on  the  red  light  "it"  has  begun.) 
?»s  reassurer?  (Don't  worry/  put  yourself  in 
my  hands.)      As  devil's  advocate?  (That's 
surely  not  true.)    As  good  listener? 
(Good  idea/  what  happens  then?)  4 

To  push  that  use  of  register  further  is  to  open  up 
the  inurense  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  use 
of  role.      What  the  teacher  in  role  can  achieve  is  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  children's  point  of  view. 
The  role  played  will  have  a  point  of  view  which  invites 
or  challenges  the  children  to  adopt  a  point  of  view;  or 
it  places  them  in  a  position  where  they  must  choose  from  a 
range  of  points  of  view;    or  it  demands  of  them  that  they 
alter  their  points  of  view  as  the  dramatic  experience 
develops  and  new  understandings  are  achieved.^ 

There  is  a  constant  debate  about  whether  drama-in- 
education  is  a  subject  or  a  system.      It  is  not  a  distinction 
I  fully  understand.      I  think  what  people  mean  is  that  if 
I  am  using  drama-in-education  in  a  history-based  activity 
am  I  serving  history  or  the  children's  selves?      And  of 
course  the  answer  is  both.      Because/  as  with  all  art/ 
drama  is  the  interaction  between  self  and  art  object  or 
art  experience.      The  self  does  not  pre-date  the  experience; 
it  is  in  the  experience  that  the  self  is  made.  Drama-in- 
education  is  learning  from  the  inside  out;  it  is  the 
.Tiaking  personal  and  present  what  would  otherwise  remain 
impersonal  and  distant.      This  immediacy  and  presence  of 
the  art  experience  relates  intimately  to  the  notion 
described  earlier  that  art  means  itself.      The  arts  are 


not  a  conduit  of  pre-existing  experiences.  R.  D.  Laing 
expressed  it  well  when  he  described  Nirvana  thus: 


Good  drama- in- education  is  simply  good  education.  The 
children  make  the  experience  and  simultaneously,  not 
consecutively/  they  are  made  by  that  experience.      I  am 
firmly  of  the  belief  that  all  teachers  should  be  equipped 
with  the  skills  of  drama-in-cducation.      Why?  Because 
these  skills  are  not  a  set  of  tricks,  of  body  language, 
of  ways  of  talking  or  acting  funny.      This  is  not  acting; 
it  is  being  yourself  or  all  of  your  selves.      They  are  in 
fact  attitudinal  skills.      To  learn  drama-in-education  at 
teacher*- training  college  should  be  to  learn  how  to  teach 
well,  that  is,  how  to  enable  children  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  learning. 

I  would  like  now  to  consider  briefly  what  I  earlier 
described  as  the  colossus  of  Shakespeare  in  t-  .  drama 
experience  of  nearly  all  post-primary  students  and 
teachers. 

I  have  tv70  prejudices  tc  oonfesa  in  advance.  Firstly, 
I  consider  Shakespeare  to  be  the  greatest  English  language 
playwright  ever  and  I  have  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  and  money  in  Stratford-on-Avon  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.     The  second  prejudice  is  perhaps  more  correctly 
a  conviction,  and  it  is  that  the  man  and  what  he  represents 
wield  an  unhealthy  and  unhelpful  influence  over  the  school 
curriculum.      Put  a  gun  to  my  head,  and  I  would  say  he 
should  not  be  taught  at  post-primary  level  at  all,  with 
the  possible  excepti^on  of  Leaving  Certificate  honours  level. 

I  would  like  to  try  and  justify  this  second  prejudice. 
To  do  this  I  want  also       shift  my  perspective  on  the 


As  one  gets  through  it 
one  realises  that  rhe 
gate  one  went  through 


was  the  self  that  went  through  it. 
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curriculum  from  the  inside-out  thrust  of  the  last  section 
on  the  internal  pedagogy  of  drama  in  education,  and  adopt 
a  more  socio-political  stance  vis-a-vis  dramatic  literature. 
Edward  Bond,  the  contemporary  British  playwright,  in  a 
poem  about  Shakespeare  reminds  us: 


He  is  not  an  academic. 
His  written  words 
Are  the  echoes  of  speech 
His  learning  is  prefaced 
By  experience 

He  does  not  come  from  school 
He  goes  to  it.  7 


The  truth,  as  it  obtains  in  the  Irish  education  system  at 
,any  rate,  is  otherwise;    Shakespeare  is  the  lord  and  master 
of  a  literary  tradition  which  dominates  the  subject  we 
call  English.      you  can  see  already  how  almost  inevitably 
I  have  stopped  talking  about  drama  in  the  "active  sense" 
and  started  talking  about  it  in  the  "talk"  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  about  literature.      It  is  one  of  the  minor 
scandals  of  second-level  education  that  there  is  no  drama 
in  the  lived  experiential  sense  of  that  word.      There  is 
little  distinction  in  the  teaching,  learning  and  evaluation 
processes  between  poetry,  short-story,  novel  and  play. 
All  are  fed  through  the  mincing  machine  of  critical  analysis 
and  their  constituent  womr^  parts  analysed  and  anatomized 
as  theme,  imagery,  form,  character,  plot,  rhythm,  etc. 
The  number  of  times  the  children  talk  and  write  about  the 
story  when  in  fact  they  mean  t*  e  play  should  alert  us  to 
the  fact  that       many  of  them  leave  school  with  little  or 
no  understanding  of  how  fundamentally  different  a  play  is 
from  a  novel.      Stage  adaptations,  T.V.  versions,  and  the 
inevitable  plot  synopses  in  the  various  notes  and  aids 
contrive  even  further  to  blur  those  distinctions  and  to 
distance  the  child  from  the  primary  experience  of'  seeing 
or  reading  and  enjoying. 
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For  most  children  there  is  a  cultural  schizophrenia 
induced  by  their  direct  experience  of  literature  which 
is  that  it  is  dull,  abstruse,  old-fashioned  and  often 
inaccessible/  and  on  the  other  hand  the  'Onstant  cultural 
reminder/  institutionalized  by  hours  in  the  classroom/ 
that  Shakespeare/  Milton/  Chaucer/  Dxyden,  Pope/  KeatS/ 
Sheir.ey  and  others  are  good/  nay  the  best/  examples  of  our 
English-language  literature.      There  is  a  whole  series  of 
rather  dangerous  cultural  assumptions  at  work  here.  In 
the  first  place/  are  we  perhaps  back  to  the  notion  I 
described  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  talk  when  I  cautioned 
against  well-rceaning  notions  of  cultural  "goodness"  and 
proposed  the  distinction  between  what  was  "culturally  the 
best"  and  v;hat  was  "educationally  the  most  appropriate"? 

It  is  precisely  because  access  to  the  arts  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  trunk    f  our  cultural  heritage  to  our 
young  people  seem  such  ^^re  and  generous  and  faultless 
aimS/  that  they  pass  unexamined.      Except  sometimes  by 
a  mind  like  Peter  Brook  who/  observing  the  cultural 
commandos  at  work  in  the  classrooms  and  factories  causes 
us  to  reflect; 

These  commandos  aim  at  evoking  interest/ 
breaking  down  barriers/  making  friends. 
This  is  splendid/  stimulating  work.  But 
behind  it  lurks  an  issue  perhaps  too 
dangerous  tc  touch  -  what  truly  are  they 
selling?      Iv's  are  implying  to  a  working  man 
that  theatre  is  part  of  culture  -  that  is 
to  say^  part  of  the  big  new  hamper  of  goods 
now  available  to  everyone.      Behind  all 
attempts  to  reach  new  audiences  there  is  a 
secret  patronage  -  "you  too  can  come  to  the 
party"  -  and  like  all  patronage/  it  conceals 
a  lie.      The  lie  is  the  implication  that  the 
gift  is  worth  receiving.      Do  we  truly 
believe  in  its  worth?     When  people/  whose  age 
or  class  has  kept  them  away  from  theatres/ 
are  lured  into  them,  is  it  enough  to  give 
their  "the  best"?      The  Soviet  Theatre  attempts 
to  give  "the  best".      National  Theatres  offer 
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"the  best".      At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York  in  a  brand-new  building  the 
best  of  Europe's  singers  under  the  baton 
of  the  best  Mozart  conductor,  and  organised 
by  the  best  producer,  play  The  Magic  Flute. 
Apart  from  the  music  and  the  acting,  on  a 
recent  occasion  the  cup  of  culture  was 
really  filled  to  the  brim  because  a  splendid 
series  of  paintings  by  Chagall  were  also 
displayed  scene  by  scene  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  addictive  view  of  culture, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  go  further  -  the  young 
man  privileged  to  take  his  girl  to  The  Magic 
Flute  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  what  his  community 
can  offer  in  terms  of  civilized  life.  The 
ticket  is  'hot*  -  but  what  is  the  evening 
worth?      In  a  sense,  all  forms  of  audience- 
wooing  flirt  dangerously  with  this  same 
proposition  -  come  and  share  in  the  good  life 
which  is  good,  because  it  has  to  be  good, 
because  it  contains  the  best.  8 

This  notion  of  what  is  best  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  highly 
conservative  definition  of  the  arts  as  being  the  repository 
of  our  great  civilising  influences.      To  read  Shakespeare, 
the  arguinent  goes,  and  to  have  our  children  read  Shakespeare, 
is  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  certain  immutable  cultural 
values.      Literature  has  taken  upon  itself,  particularly 
in  this  country,  the  role  of  some  sort  of  cultural  Ark  of 
the  Covenant/  lovingly  constructed  from  the  wood  of 
Lady  Gregory's  famous  tree  and  hallmarked  by  the  initials 
WBY  and  GBS  and  SO'C.      Dramatic  literature,  we  remind 
ourselves,  citing  Congreve,  Farquhar,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan, 
Boucicault,  Wilde,  Shaw,  Yeats,  Synge,  0' Casey  and  Beckett  - 
and  that's  just  our  first  team  -  is  a  constant  reassurance 
as  to  our  being  civilians  when  our  nearest  neighbour  would 
wish  us  seen  as  barbarians.      This  highly  conservative 
notion  of  the  arts  is  embraced  and  fostered  wholeheartedly 
by  education  precisely  because  our  understanding  and  practice 
CI  education  is  founded  upon  similarly  conservative  values. 
Our  teaching  of  literature  is  radically  unsound  because  it 
is  based  on  a  premise  of  opening  up  the  child  to  the  values 
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of  literature.     What  is  missing  of  course  is  the 
con^lementary  relationship  of  opening  up  literature  to  ^ 
the  values  of  the  child,      I  hope  I  have  clarified 
earlier  the  complex  symbiotic  relationship  between  self 
and  art  object  which  occurs  when  we  look  at  a  painting, 
hear  a  piece  of  music#  or  go  to  a  play.      To  concentrate 
exclusively  on  one  side  of  this  relationship  is  to  create 
a  major  dysfunction.      Yes,  of  course  there  is  an  immense 
value  in  the  cultural  context  of  the  play  or  poem,  but  there  is 
also  the  personal  context  of  the  child,  which  is  itself 
part  of  a  larger  contemporary  social  and  cultural  context. 
In  other  words,  for  most,  though  not  all,  kids  six  years 
at  second- level  English  class  produces  not  the  effect  we 
hope  of  binding  them  into  their  cultural  inheritance,  but 
rather  of  convincing  them  that  the  arts,  and  literature 
in  particular,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  do  not 
address  their  selves.      Not  only  do  we  thus  disinherit 
them  from  the  past,  Lat  by  the  syllabi  we  design  we  also 
disinherit  them  from  much  of  their  contemporary  cultural 
tradition.      They  have  little  or  no  sense  of  the  activity 
of  making  theatre;  they  have  no  experience  of  how  theatre 
is  1;he  play  of  society,  and  how,  like  all  play,  it  is  both 
educational  and  enjoyable. 

They  have  for  the  most  part  no  contact  with  the 
tontemporary  playwrights  of  this  country  who  in  many  senses 
are  writing  for  and  about  them: 


Neil  Donnelly  in 
Tom  Murphy  in 
Bernard  Parrell  in 


The  Silver  Dollar  Boys 
On  the  Outside 


Then  Hoses  met  Marconi 


John  McArdle  in 
Frank  McGuinness  in 


Jacko 


Borderlands 


Brian  Friel  in 
and  Grahcim  Reid  in 


Lovers 


The  Hidden  Curriculum 


The  relationship  between 


artistic  education  (making 
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art)  emd  aesthetic  education  (receiving  art)  is  a  crucial 
one.      For  what  we  are  considering  here  it  is  even  more 
complex,  because  there  is  not  only  the  relationship  between 
making  theatre  and  seeing  theatre,  but  also  that  between 
seeing  theatre  and  reading  a  play.      Across  the  water, 
hiindreds  of  theatre-in-education  companies,  young  people's 
theatre  companies,  and  youth  theatres  as  well  as  the  school 
drama  classes  and  clubs  are  making  their  own  plays  through 
discussion  and  research  and  improvisation  and  scripting: 
plays  about  contemporary  issues  certainly,  but  also  plays 
which  reconstitute  myths  and  legends,  and  plays  which 
examine  particular  periods  and  figures  in  history. 

There  is  a  dreadful  lack  of  clarity  -  because  there 
has  been  no  debate  -  when  it  comes  to  drama  at  second  level 
in  this  country.      At  the  moment  the  advice  of  teachers  is 
to  get  the  children  to  "read  the  play  aloud"  or  better  still 
to  "act  it  out"  and  to  try  and  bring  the  kids  to  see  it 
being  perfonned. 

Teachers  are  being  badly  abused  in  this  advice  and 
by  suffering  the  daily  consequences  of  such  confused 
curricular  thinking  and  provision,  are  being  made  to  feel 
inadequate  about  something  for  which  they  receive  no  training. 
Drama  and  theatre  on  the  one  hand,  and  dramatic  literature 
in  the  poetic  idiom,  on  the  other  hand,  are  two  distinct 
experiences  and  activities.      By  confusing  one  with  the 
other,  as  we  do  at  present,  we  do  neither  well. 

When  we  ask  ourselves,  as  ask  ourselves  we  must,  what 
the  role  of  education  should  be,  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  long  term  unemployment  and  a  considerably 
disaffected  young  population,  are  we  really  going  to 
propose  "new  technology"  and  "leisure  education"  as  our 
considered  response?      "New  technology"  and  "leisure 
education"  sounds  suspiciously  like  bread  and  circuses. 

When  the  young  people  tell  us  directly  that  they 
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are  bored  or  disaffected,  or  when  they  tell  us  indirectly 
by  solvent  abuse,  attacks  on  the  elderly  and  joy-^idin^, 
we  cannot  respond  "but  you  never  had  it  so  good".  We 
must  listen  to  what  they  mean.      The  pornographic  self- 
indulgence  and  stimulation  they  seek  is  really  a  desperate 
cry  for  inner  stimulation.      They  are  tired,  as  a  recent 
survey  in  the  borough  of  Lewis ham  showed,  tired  of  being 
offered  the  pap  of  video  games,  pool-halls,  discos  and 
table-tennis.      They  are  striking  against  the  dysfunction 
I  mentioned  earlier,  indeed  the  loss  of  function  which  they 
have  inherited. 

As  they  sprawl  in  front  of  three  hours  of  MT-USA, 
eyes  and  ears  glazed  into  a  stupor  by  videos  and  commercials 
which  remind  them  of  what  they  do  not  have,  it  is  up  to  us, 
as  parents  and  educators ,  to  interpret  the  signals  below 
such  passivity. 

Jeremy  Seabrook,  teacher,  playwright,  social  worker 
and  author  interprets  the  apathy,  the  passivity,  cind  the 
occasional  bursts  of  aggression  thus: 

If  you  have  been  born  into  a  world,  in  which 
you  have  no  purpose  but  to  long  for  oil  the 
things  that  have  been  held  out  to  you 
desirable  from  the  moment  you  open  your  eyes; 
if  you  have  been  nurtured  on  getting,  having 
and  possessing  things,  and  not  on  doing,  making 
or  giving  anything  of  youiself ;    if  you  have 
^rown  to  the  stimulation  of  appetites  and  the 
suppression  of  your  abilities,  of  course  you 
feel  that  something  is  missing.      But  because 
of  this  lopsided  world  which  is  nevertheless 
so  pervasive  and  intrusive,  you  cannot  conceive 
of  an  alternative.      What  room  for  alternative 
visions  is  there  in  a  society  which  parades 
its  spectacle  of  manufactured  things,  of  goods 
and  commodities,  as  ours  do<>s?      There  is 
something  unbearably  poignant  about  all  those 
young  people  hanging  aroiand  the  shopping  centres , 
the  malls  and  precincts,  being  chucked  out  by 
security  guards  because  they  don^t  have  the  money 
to  buy.      And  what  is  it  that  we  neecl  so 
compulsively  to  buy,  if  not  consolations, 
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compensations  to  make  up  for  having  no  other 
social  purpose?     The  growing  of  so  many  of  our 
young  people  has  been  as  an  aspect  of  the  market- 
place:   -t  is  as  though  human  development  has 
become  a  sort  of  by-product  of  selling  things • 
The  clamour  and  insis*:ence  of  the  marketplace 
becomes  a  primarry  infl-ience  in  their  lives;  and 
as  such/  it  overrides  -  especially  in  those 
children  who  don't  have  the  security  of  a  loving 
anchor  in  their  families  -  some  of  the  restraining 
influences  that  come  from  elsewhere.      In  other 
words,  it  is  the  most  vulnerable  who  are  the  most 
at  risk.      Needless  to  say,  among  the  poorest  and 
least  resistant  groups  in  society,  this  creates 
a  grotesque  distortion  in  young  lives.      But  it 
hasn't  been  properly  acknowledged  for  what  it  is: 
a  socially  determined  evil,  not  a  question  of 
personal  morality,  9 

in  going  down  the  road  of  superficial  relevance,  there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  we  will  make  education  too,  merely 
"an  aspect  of  the  market  place". 

The  arts  are  not  a  social  panacea.      They  are  important 
to  education  however  for  themselves  and  for  the  values  and 
attitudes  they  promote.      The  arts  celebrate  individuality, 
they  promote  the  particular,  they  enable  the  young  person 
to  make  his  own  meaning  of  the  world,  they  encourage  action 
which  is  informed  by  reflection. 

It  is  in  those  terms  that  we  must  understand  the 
arts,  as  languages  of  our  culture,  constructs  of  our  shared 
meanings.      To  continue  to  perceive  the  arts  as  superficial 
skills,  social  accomplishments  like  piano-playing  or 
embroidery  or  sketching  is  to  promote  the  polite  ignorance 
of  Jane  Austen's  mother  figures  who  believed  that  if  their 
daughters  could  paint,  play  a  musical  instrument  or  discuss 
fine  literature,  then  they  would  be  marriageable. 

If  that  was  all  the  arts  meant,  then  they  would  deserve 
the  bare  tolerance  they  receive  in  cer  ..in  of  our  schools. 
The  truth  however  is  otherwise,  as  I  hope  I  have  shown.  As 
the  president  of  Malcaster  School  in  Minnesota  recently 
declared; 
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When  we  look  at  the  artS/  we  are  looking  at 
much  more  than  the  arts#  we  are  looking  at 
what  a  concerned  society  should  do  in  improving 
the  basic  human  condition.      I  am  increasingly 
convinced  that  education/  as  it  is  constructed 
now  is  incapable  of  doing  all  that  we  want  done* 
We're  nibbling  at  a  pillar  of  the  structure, 
while  in  reality  a  much  more  massive  attack 
on  a  general  societal  condition  is  called  for. 


In  short  -  less  talk/  more  action! 


/ 
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OUT  OF  TU^JE  WITH  REALITY 


MUSIC  AND  THE 


SCHOOL  IN  IRELAND 


Micheal  0  Suilleabhain 


In  boarding  schools  in  Victorian  Britain,  musicianship 
in  a  young  gentleman  was  re^iarded  as  dangerous,  freakish, 
effeminate  and  conducive  to  immorality.^     Such  beliefs 
die  hard,  end  my  own  experience  during  an  Irish  provincial 
town  schooling  certainly  bears  this  out.      I  created  local 
history  not  only  by  breaking  through  the  block  of  silence 
which  the  school  imposed  on  all  creative  sound  through 
my  discovery  that-  music,  of  all  things,  was  actually 
an  examination  su.-ject  in  the  Leaving  Certificate:  but 
also  by  insisting  on  entering  this  examination  with  the 
help  of  an  outside  teacher.      That  was  in  1969,  and  I  was 
the  first  in  the  school's  history  to  have  sat  an  official 
music  examination. 

Having  graduated  from  University  College  Cork  in  1973, 
I  returned  to  that  same  town  as  a  music  teacher  within  the 
vocational  education  system.      The  first  indication  I  got 
that  the  idea  upon  which  school  music  is  based  was  "out 
of  tune"  came  during  the  final  class  which  I  gave  to  first- 
year  girls.      It  was  the  i  nd  of  mjr  first  year  as  a  music 
teacher,  and  having  spent  that  year  introducing  Mozart 
and  Stravinsky,  along  with  the  usual  dose  of  music  notation 
to  my  reluctant  students,  I  had  decided  that  this  class 
should  be  turned  back  on  itself  in  the  form  of  invitations 
to  entertain  with  song  and  story.      Things  were  proceeding 
as  expected  until  a  set  of  twins  in  the  first  row  were 
eagerly  called  upon  to  sing  by  their  classmates,      I  might 
mention  in  passing  that  their  surname  was  Fortune  and  that 
they  were  affectionately  known  to  all  as  The  Miss  Fortunes! 
But  their  sir.glng  was  neither  misfortunate  nor  unfortunate. 
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I  immediately  recognised  the  vocal  timbre  as  that  of  a 
certain  form  oi  contemporary  pop  music:    what  in  music- 
ological  terms  I  was  later  to  discover  v/as  called  'Afro- 
Amsrican*.      The  clean-cut  impeccably  performed 
ornamentation  would,  I  knew,  be  beyond  the  capability 
of  an  average-schooled  classical  musician.      There  was  a 
sensitivity  to  intonation  which  showed  itself  in  the  use 
of  microtones  and  glissandi.      My  own  feeling  of  being 
let  down  can  only  have  been  matched  by  the  feeling  of 
alienation  which  these  students  must  have  experienced  in 
the  face  of  r.»^  doctrinaire  patronising  approach.  Since 
then  I  have  increasingly  come  to  the  realisation  that  no 
child  enters  school  without  already  possessing  a  music 
(often  latent)  of  his  or  her  own  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent;     that  music  is  essentially  acquired  in  the  same 
way  as  language;    that  the  function  of  the  school  in  the 
area  of  music  should  be  to  allow  the  student  to  express 
himself  creatively  within  his  own  mode  of  music  and,  most 
importantly,  to  introduce  the  student  to  at  least  one 
music  mode  other  than  the  one  he  naturally  espouses* 


From  a  musical  point  of  view,  the  prime 
concern  in  education  would  seem  to  be  the 
acquisition  of  competence  in  one's  own 
music,  the  tradition  inherited,  cultivated, 
and  transmitted  by  the  members  of  the  socio- 
cultural  continuum  into  which  one  has  been 
bom,  jusc  as,  from  a  linguistic  point  of 
view,  the  prime  concern  is  acquisition  of 
competence  in  one's  own  language.  2 


But  there  are  two  factors  which  must  be  ta^en  into 
consideration  here:     firstly,  that  one  mode  of  music  more 
than  any  other  has  historical  associations  with  the 
concept  of  school  as  we  know  it  in  the  Western  world  (I 
am  speaking  of  the  place  of  European  art  music  within  the 
school,  and  the  traditional  belief  that  it  is  the  only 
music  really  worthy  of  sx,udy) ;     and  secondly,  I  strongly 
believe  that  our  knov; ledge  of  the  nature  of  music  itself, 
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in  the  widest  sense,  is  over  a  century  behind  that  of 
our  understanding  of  language  and  its  processes.      We  'in 
Ireland  suffer  more  than  any  other  Western  Europea,-!  nation 
from  this  lack  of  knowledge  because  of  our  dual  inheritance 
of  a  thriving  native  musical  tradition  as  well  as  of  a 
European  one.      On  top  of  all  that/  the  exciting  but  complex 
issue  of  popular  music  in  its  many  forms  appears  to  make 
an  already  challenging  position  impossible.      The  challenge 
facing  Ireland  in  the  field  of  music  education  is  such  that 
if  we  succeed  in  reconciling  tlie  opposing  forces  in  our 
musical  life,  we  will  have  hit  upon  a  formula  which  may 
well  prove  to  have  an  international  significance. 

In  musical  terms,  contemporary  Irel^d  is  the  ^nvy  of 
Europe.      Our  hesitancy  in  contributing  to  the  wider 
European  musical  art  tradition  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  our  thriving  traditional  music.      Yet,  for  many  of 
us  this  is  not  enough.      Our  imperial/eurocentric  music 
educational  system  propagates  the  view  that  Ireland  is 
musically  uncivilised  as  evidenced  by  our  lack  of  a 
composers'  gallery  of  the  past.      The  fact  that  the  few 
provincial  names  that  we  call  on  come  from  Anglo-Irish 
ranks  only  serves  as  a  further  embarrassment.      The  second 
level  student  opens  his  music-history  book  (often  the  Irish 
schcolbook  industry's  rehash  of  an  outdated  British  colonial 
educational  viewpoint)  to  be  confronted  with  French,  German, 
Italian,  British  and  even  Anglo-Irish  names,  but  the  great 
einbarrassed  silence  is  observed  on  the  question  of  the 
musicality  of  the  Gael.      While  the  courts  of  Europe  were 
patronising  music  of  a  most  literate  kind,  the  native  Gaelic 
courts  (with  their  rural  base)  were  patronising  musicians 
who  were  "illiterate"  (sic)  .      And  here  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  myth  of  musical  lit>jracV/  where  the  validity 
of  non-literacy  is  neither  explained  nor  understood. 
Why  is  this?      Because  in  Ireland  to  be  universal  can 
mean  to  aspire  to  a  wider  British  viewpoint.      Those  who 
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recognise  this  as  provincialism  aspire  towards  a  European 
context,  and  linguistically  this  is  more  than  sufficient. 
But  mtisically,  we  must  go  further  to  embrace  the  globe  if 
we  are  to  spark  the  necessari'  fire  of  self-knowledge. 
To  Irish  ears,  a  first  meeting  with  Javanese  Gaicelan, 
Japanese  Gagaku,  Gambian  Kora  or  Hindustani  Raga  can  be 
like  a  shcwsr  of  cold  water,  or  like  the  completion  of  an 
electrical  circuit.      Everything,  including  Mozart,  falls 
into  place  relative  to  an  Irish  perspective  -  or  to  put 
it  another  way,  Ireland  finds  its  place  in  a  world  musical 
cosmology. 

But  apart  from  this  tripartite  British/European/global 
approach,  there  is  a  fourth  possible  musico-cultural 
ideology  -  that  of  the  introspective  inward  joume^  which 
comes  unstuck  and  results  in  the  putting  of  nation  before 
human  creativity.      This  is  provincialism  of  a  different 
kind.      Now  the  time  is  ripe  in  Irish  musical  education 
for  co-operation  of  an  unprecedented  nature:    for  a  casting- 
Eiside  of  a  restrictive  nationalistic  approach  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  a  dated  elitist  musical  ideology  based  on 
a  worthless  myth  of  high  culture  on  the  other. 

Let  me  put  it  in  plain  terms:    how  many  advocates  of 
traditional  music  will  stand  up  for  the  right  of  a  young 
Irish  student  to  specialise  in,  for  example,  Italian 
baroque  music,  or  the  music  of  the  Spanish  renaissance? 
In  such  a  way  do  we  betray  our  provincialism.      Or  how 
many  advocates  of  European  art  music  in  Ireland  will  defend 
the  right  of  an  Irish  student  to  specialise  in  uilleann 
piping  for  its  own  sake  -  not  just  because  it  is  clean 
Irish  entertainment,  even  if  it  is  not  real  music.  In 
such  a  way  do  v/e  betray  our  cultural  self-contempt. 

There  have  been  many  indications  over  the  past  decade 
that  music  witliin  the  school  was  in  trouble  -  perhaps 
the  earliest  one  which  dealt  v;ith  the  matter  effectively 
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was  Robert  W.  witkin's  book  The  Intelligence  of  Feeling 
published  in  1974.      It  is  an  extensive  study  of  sone 
thirty-six  secondary  schools  in  London,  Bristol,  Canibridge 
and  the  south-west  of  England  in  which  English,  drama,  art 
and  music  were  looked  at;  music  was  identified  as  being 
the  Subject  in  the  greatest  difficulties. 


Of  all  the  arts  that  we  have  looked  at  in  schools, 
music  is  apparently  in  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Despite  a  long  and  in  places,  impressive  tradition, 
it  repeatedly  fails  to  obtain  a  general  hold  on  the 
musical  development  of  the  majority  of  pupils  and 
is  considered  by  many  pupils  to  be  irrelevant  to 
anything  that  really  concerns  them.  Achievements 
with  choirs  and  orchestras  made  up  of  the  "musical 
minority"  brighten  the  scene  here  and  there, 
providing  sustenance  and  balm  for  the  class-weary 
teacher.      However,  this  gratification  is 
relatively  short-lived,  and  the  teacher  must 
sooner  or  later  face  the  fact  that  in  all 
probability  he  has  not  found  the  secret  of  making 
music  a  fulfilling  experience  for  other  than  the 
"musically  inclined"  minority  of  the  pupils. 
Everything  seems  to  conspire  to  make  the  situation 
of  the  music  teacher  as  difficult  as  it  can  be. 
He  is  balked  by  prejudice  on  the  part  of  both 
staff  and  pupils  alike.      He  is  inadequately 
resourced  and  most  continually  listen  to  complaints 
about  noise  but,  perhaps  most  serious  of  all, 
his  training  does  not  usually  equip  him  to  deal 
with  music  fo,r  classes  in  an  effective  way  nor 
does  it  encourage  him  to  exploit  the  wide  variety 
of  possibilities  for  music  making  already  developed 
in  avant-garde  centres,  for  use  in  schools.  The 
music  teacher  is  often  condemned  to  work  out  his 
existence  in  the  secondary  school  as  the  martinet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  music  stand,  hiding  his 
own  sensitivity  to  protect  it  from  further  abuse 
and  thrusting  the  rudiments  dovm  reluctant 
throats.      He  does  his  duty  grimly  like  a  soldier 
in  an  unpopular  war,  "the  unwilling  doing  the 
unnecessary  for  the  ungrateful".      Ofter*  he  loves 
music  too  much  to  b2  happy  about  it.  3 


So  much  for  the  teacher's  position;    what  of  the  pupils? 
Some  five  thousand  pupils  of  all  ages  in  six  of  the 
secondary  schools  selected  by  the  researchers  for 
intensive  study  were  asked  to  construct  their  own 
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hypothetical  curriculum  ir  a  controlled  test.      Music  turns 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.      An  average  of  78%  of  the 
pupils  do  not  devote  even  one  of  their  school  periods  to 
it/  whi  e  drama,  art  and  English  turn  up  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  list: 


Music  is  on  the  v;hole  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and  is  in  any  case 
poorly  provided  for  within  the  curriculum. 
The  pupils'  evaluations  reveal  it  to  be  in  a 
very  poor  position  in  relation  to  Art  and  Drama. 
It  is  not  that  they  regard  it  as  an  academic 
subject  but  rather  as  one  which,  in  their 
terms,  is  a  failed  art  subject.      They  feel  on 
the  whole  that  it  encourages  participation  and 
self-expression  strictly  on  its  own  terms  and 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  engage  them.  4 


There  were  two  notable  exceptions  to  the  other  schools 
in  Witkin's  survey.      The  music  departments  in  these 
appeared  to  adopt  what  on  the  surface  seemed  to  be 
opposite  approaches  -  in  the  one  case  what  might  be 
termed  a  modeirn,  free,  creative  approach;    and  in  the 
other,  an  approach  more  traditional  in  style  but  with  the 
difference  that  the  teacher  had  found  a  balance  between 
her  own  strong  ideas  about  music  and  her  complete  tolerance 
of  the  right  of  the  pupils  to  different  musical  tastes,  if 
such  were  the  case..     Both  approaches  are,  of  course, 
strongly  pupil-centred:    the  xatter  approach  succeeded  in 
raising  music  from  the  bottom  choice  to  the  third  from  the 
top  in  the  pupils'  chosen  curriculum,  following  oniy 
vocational  crafts  and  physical  education. 

If  the  answer  then  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  music 
teacher  to  liak  his/her  educational  policy  to  the  reality 
cf  t,\e  pupils'  socio- musical  life,  what  kind  of  a  challenge 
is;  to  be  faced?      My  own  interest  in  the  diversity  of 
contemporary  musical  expression  in  Ireland  led  me  to 
attempt  a    socio-historical  analysis  of  music  in  Ireland 
over  the  past  three  to  four  hundred  years.      The  study  is 
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in  the  nature  of  an  overview/  and  the  results  are 

available  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Journal  of  the  International  Council  for  Traditional  Music> 

Entitled  "Music  in  Ireland  since  1600  :  a  Typological 

Model**/  it  makes  use  of  some  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 

5 

points  being  made,  and  these  are  reproduced  here  (Figures 
1-4). 

For  all  of  this  complexity/  however/  the  overall  situation 
can  be  seen  to  revert  to  the  three  main  headings  of  European 
art  music /  Irish  traditional  music  and  popular  music  in 
its  many  forms  (including/  as  already  shown/  popular  forms 
of  both  the  European  art  tradition/  as  well  as  of  the 
Irish  native  tradition) . 

The  art-music  establishment/  of  course,  s*:ill  organises 
its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  betray  its  continuing  belief 
that  popular  music  is  sub*-human  while  traditional/ folk 
music  is  sub-literary.      A  German  musicologist/ 
Peter  Wicke/  quotes  one  current  view  as  stating: 

...  the  continual  background  noise  of  pop  and  beat 
music  around  us  .  .  .  (is)  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  enhance  and  enrich  human  relationships/ 
the  common  life  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
individual. 

Wicke  goes  on  to  comment  on  this  statement: 

The  reasons  for  such  scepticism  lie  in 
conservative  attitudes  and  an  idealist  concept 
of  culture.      Against  the  background  of  a 
generalised  concept  of  music  based  solely  on 
what  has  traditionally  •  .  .  been  identified 
as  "art"  or  "serious"  music  .  .  .  large  parts 
of  musical  reality  are  necessarily  seen  as 
marginal  in  significance:    as  commercial 
deformations  of  art/  on  the  one  hand/  and  as 
folkloric  forms  anticipatory  of  art,  on  the 
other.  6 

Now  where  does  the  "Music  and  Musicianship  Curriculum" 
for  Irish  schools  stand  in  the  face  of  all  of  this?  In 
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Music  in  Ireland  since  1600  -  basic  version  showing  Model  1 
(17th/18th  centuries);    Model  2  (18th/19th  centuries; 
Model  3  (20th  century) 
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FIGURE  3     The  concept  of  musical  centre  1  -  20th  century.  Model  3B 


FIGURE  4     The  concept  of  musical  centre  2  -  20th  century  Model  3C 


attempting  to  give  \y  perspective  on  music  and  in  the 
curriculum,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  tackle  the  overall 
context  of  our  musical  life.      I  have  avoided  any  detailed 
conunents  on  the  curriculum  as  it  now  stands,  not  because  I 
believe  it  is  beyond  improvement  or  beneath  contempt,  but 
because  I  believe  that  we  must  find  a  way  of  "changing 
course"  without  sinking  the  ship.      While  it  would  be 
futile  and  arrogant  to  attempt    a  restructuring  of  the 
curriculum  in  this  article,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
suggesting  what  I  feel  may  be  the  key  to  any  worthwhile 
future  growth.      I  am  speaking  of  that  aspect  of  the 
science  of  musicology  which  has  over  the  past  few  decades 
contributed  most  dramatically  to  our  knowledge  of  world 
music  -  namely,  the  study  of  ethnomusicology  with  its 
emphasis  on  traditional  music  forms  around  the  world. ^ 
It  is  no  longer  feasible  to  confine  the  music  curriculum 
to  the  art  and/or  folk/traditional  musics  of  Europe. 
To  continue  to  do  so  would  be  to  create  as  unbalanced  an 
attitude  in  the  student's  mind  as  a  geography  class  would 
which  ignorer*  90%  of  the  earth's  surface.      Again,  such 
an  element  in  an  Irish  curriculum  has  an  added  significance 
in  that,  of  all  European  nations,  Ireland  stands  most  to 
gain  culturally  and  intellectually  through  a  linking  of 
its  own  experience  in  traditional  music  with  a  knowledge 
of  how  other  traditional  musics  operate.      There  is, 
of  course,  the  necessity  of  finding  a  balance  between 
knowxng  a  lot  about  one  music  and  a  little  about  all 
music,  but  this  could  be  achieved  with  the  aid  of  a 
specialisation  programme  which  allowed  for  a  realistic 
pupil-centred  development  of  musical  skills  and  under- 
standing in  the  area  of  most  concern  to  him/her.  Further- 
more, our  curriculum  planners  have  more  to  learn  than  they 
may  realise  by  an  examination  of  how  some  non-western  nations 
have  approached  the  problem  of  integrating  their  traditional 
musics  within  the  school  system.      India,  for  instance,  is 
a  good  example  of  another  post-colonial ^nation  which  has 
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successfully  integrated  its  aux a 1- tradition  classical 
music  with  the  school  at  all  luvels: 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  a  fsmiliarity, 
even  if  rather  scanty,  with  other  musics  is 
that  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding  .  .  . 
of  one's  own  music.      Indeed/  if  one  is  honast 
with  oneself/  one  may  discover  for  the  first 
time  what  is.  one's  own  music  through  listening 
to  other  musics  -  just  as  one  can  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  a  word  through  its  ^ 
definition  by  other  words  in  the  dictionary. 

In  my  opinion/  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
deadlock  in  music  education  does  not  lie  with  the 
politicians/  the  government  Department  of  Finance/  the 
Arts  Council/  the  government  Department  of  Education/  nor 
least  of  all  does  it  lie  with  the  musi^^  teacher  who  has 
perhaps  the  most  unenviable  task  in  today's  second- 
level  school  -  but  instead  it  rssts  firmly  in  the  court 
of  our  third- level  institutions/  and  in  this  case,  in 
our  university  music  departments .      It  is  here  that  the 
system  regenerates  itself  and  the  unreal  cycle  begins  again. 
But  even  if  this  is  a  logical  follow-on  from  what  has  been 
said/  it  moves  outside  our  present  discussion  and  any 
elaboration  of  this  theme  must  await  another  opportunity. 
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In  Greek  mythology  when  Apollo /  the  God  of  intellect 
chased  after  the  desirable  maiden/  Daphne,  just  as  he  laid 
hands  on  her  she  changed  her  nature;    she  became  trans- 
formed from  living  flesh  and  supple  rHin  into  the  hard 
wood  and  glossy  foliage  of  an  olive  tree.  Considering 
Apollo's  original  ideas  about  their  relationship  he 
hadn't  much  return  for  his  ef torts  1 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  God,  Dionysius/  sought 
to  cultivate  a  relationship  he  relied  on  his  alJy,  Eros/ 
who  nurtured  response  in  the  desired  one  by  creating  a 
context  of  sensuous  promise/  joy  and  fulfilment. 
Dionysius  suffered  few  disappointments! 

I  was  reminded  late.ly  of  the  idea  that  myths  embody 
recurrent  patterns  in  hianan  life:     the  Apollo-Dionysius 
polarity  mentioned  above  would  be  one  such  pattern.  I 
heard  the  Irisb  playwright/  Tom  Murphy/  relate  that  after 
an  "opening  night"  of  one  of  his  plays  in  London  he 
overheard  two  respectable  jadies  discussing  the  production. 
One  lady  held  forth  repeatedly  with  the  question  "Midt 
does  it  mean?".      While  agreeing  with  her  companion  about 
the  quality  of  the  sets,  the  acting/  and  the  direction 
she  still  querulously  inquired  "What  does  it  mean?"  At 
vhich  point  her  friend  burst  forth  in  her  best  "Home 
Counties"  accent  "I  don't  care  what  it  blocdy  well  means / 
Sandra  dear,  but  didn't  you  recognise  the  leeling". 
Tom  Murphy  asserted  that  it  was  thi3  kind  of  relationship/ 
"the  recognition  of  feeling"/  hs  always  sought  to  establish 
with  hi3  audience:    he  was  less  sure  about  establishing 
definite  meanings  in  their  minds. 
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This  paper  speculates  on  the  question  of  how  we  can 
best  nurture  a  relationship  between  the  student  and 
literature  in  education.      For  too  long  we  have  been 
disciples  of  Apdiio,  it  is  cime  to  see  whether  Eros  can 
be  of  some  help* 


"A  corrupt  transaction"  was  the  phrase  Eavan  Boland 
used  to  describe  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  Irish 
educational  context.      She  described  it  thus  because  at 
heart  the  teaching  of  literature  should  liberate  the 
pupils  into  new  areas  of  experience,  revealing  to  them 
a  finer  sense  of  human  life.      In  practice  literature  was 
more  an  instrument  of  repression,  an  alien  mode  of 
experience  emanating  from  a  cultural  establishment  and 
presented  in  such  a  manner  which  denied  the  student  any 
genuine  context  for  his  own  sensibility. 

The  usual  reasons  given  for  the  failure  in  the  teaching 
of  literature  are  the  out-dated  syllabus  and  the  examination 
system.      Fe*'  would  deny  the  validity  of  these  assertions 
at  second  level.       This  paper  is,  nevertheless,  not  going 
to  step  on  that  particular  treadmill,  instead  I  wish  to 
view  the  situation  from  another  perspective. 

Literature  is  failing  to  have  the  impact  it  should 
have  in  our  schools  and  colleges  because  many  teachers 
(at  all  levels)  are  unsure  about  the  nature  of  literature 
itself  and  its  role  in  education.      It  is  frequently  a 
failure  in  understanding,  a  lack  of  personal  vision,  the 
absence  of  any  philos.'iphy  of  literature  that  causes  the 
fundamental  problem  in  the  classroom.      Teachers  without 
a  personal  commitment  to  literature,  without  a  vibrant 
faith  in  its  potential  should  not  be  teaching  English. 


ii 
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For  without  such  a  conttnitment  and  faith  one  very  quickly 
becoiaes  a  functionary    of  "the  corrupt  transaction". 

As  George  Steiner  reminds  ns, 

To  teach  literature  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of 
urbane  trade,  of  professional  routine,  is  to  do 
worse  than  teach  it  badly.      To  teach  it  as  if 
the  critical  text  were  more  important,  more 
profitable  than  the  poem,  as  if  the  examination 
syllabus  mattered  more  than  the  adventure  of 
private  discovery,  of  passionate  digression, 
is  worst  of  all.  1 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  whenever  we  enter  a  room  to  give 

a  class  or  a  lecture  on  Yeats- cr  Shakespeare:      There  are 

two  ways,  one  is  to  suffer:  the  other  is  to  become  a 

2 

professor  of  the  fact  another  suffers  .       In  other  words 
we  must  teach  literature  as  a  person,  a  feeling,  thinking, 
human  being  not  as  a  pedagogue  or  an  academic;    to  do 
otherwise  is  to  betray  the  unique  role  which  all  teachers 
of  English  hiwe  to  play  in  education. 

On  those  of  us  who  teach  English,  on  those  of  us  who 
train  teachers  of  English,  lies  a  special  responsibility. 
Our  subject,  because  of  its  position  in  the  curriculum 
core,  is  the  only  one  of  the  humanities  where  there  is 
ample  time  to  nurture  and  permanently  influence  "the  quick 
of  another  human  being";    we  can  as  Henry  James  remarked 
contribute  an?.quely  "to  the  atmosphere  of  their  souls". 
Unfortunately  ^in  much  English  teaching  the  particular 
atmosphere  necessary  for  such  a  creative  encounter  between 
teacher,  pupil  and  literature  is  replaced  by  an  opaque 
fog  of  Philistine  attitudes  and  procedures. 

At  primary  level  the  objective  of  literacy  seems  to 
be  perceived  in  a  very  limited  way.      As  a  result  all 
reading  experiences  tend  to  be  function alised,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  simplistic  comprehension  exercises 
and  the  learning  of  spellings.      The  class-reader  is 
reduced  to  a  language  resource  and  is  seldom  used  to 
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introduce  the  child  to  the  rich  realms  of  icjaginative 
play  with  language,  to  literature.      The  prime  test  of 
literacy  is  not  the  minimal  ability  to  decode  printed 
symbols  but  the  ability  to  read  with  personalised 
interpretative  enjoyment.      Thus  to  reduce  all  literary 
experiences  to  the  most  boring  and  mundane  tasks  is  to 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the  child's  attitude  to 
language  and  to  literature.      Through  an  enjoyable  reading 
of  literature  in  these  formative  years  the  child  will 
begin  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  myfhic  power  of  words  and 
so  start  on  the  long  trek  to  the  truest  form  of  literacy  - 
the  literacy  of  the  personal  imagination. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  atmosphere  is  thickened 
by  the  historical  emphasis  of  the  syllabue  and  the 
academic- type  examination  system.      But  teachers  of 
commitment  can  find  time  to  lighten  this  burden  with  mox^ 
accessible  literary  experience  or  at  least  a  personalised 
approach.      The  non-relationship  that  exists  between  the 
average  secondary  school  student  and  the  literature  they 
read  in  school  was  brought  sharply  home  to  me  recently. 
I  was  involved  in  a  seminar  concerned  with  Leaving 
Certificate  texts,  one  of  which  was  Wuthering  Heights. 
I  asked  this  bright  young  lady  "Did  she  Taney  Heathclif f 
She  looked  at  me  in  absolute  shock  and  blurted  out,  **My 
God,  I  never  thought  of  him  like  that  before". 

I  just  cannot  imagine  what  the  teacher  of  English  in 
that  young  lady's  school  was  doing  with  Wuthering  Heights. 
The  roost  passionate  love  story  in  English  literature  had 
not  touched  in  the  most  obvious  way  the  imagination  of 
a  lively  adolescent  girl  whose  fantasies  must  have  dwelt 
on  the  subject  of  love  and  men  occasionally! 

Finally  at  third  level  while  there  is  little  doubt 
that  literature  is  being  taken  seriously  it  does  seem 
that  the  excesses  of  struvLuralism,  post-structuralism 
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and  deconstruct ion ism  at  imdergraduate  level  are  patently 
robbing  literature  of  much  of  its  emotional  and  imaginative 
excitement. 


An  exemplary  exercise  in  this  kind  of  critical  over- 
kill is  illustrated  by  Terence  Hawke's  analysis  of  the 
following  W.  C.  Williams'  poem. 


This  is  Just  to  Say 

I  have  eaten 
the  plums 
that  were  in 
iiAe  icebox 

arid  which 

you  were  probably 

saving 

for  breakfast. 

Forgive  nie 

they  were  delicious 

so  sweet 

and  so  cold. 


In  William  Carlos  Williams'  poem  ,  ,  .  the 
imposition  of  a  new  and  disturbing  status 
on  what  would  otherwise  remain  a  banal 
domestic  piece  of  writing  is  brought 
about  by  the  visual  iconic  message  which 
says  "this  passage  of  writing  constitutes 
a  pcam":    that  is,  "these  words  have  a 
significance  be;'ond  their  overt  meaning". 
Meanwhile,  the  symbolic  signs  emitted  lack 
any  of  the  indicitions  of  ''poemncsss"  that 
our  culture  leads  us  to  look  for  and  expect. 
By  these  means,  the  poem  is  able  to  make  us 
think  about  what  those  expectations  really 
are  and  whether  or  not  we  really  endorse 
them.      It  even  makes  us  think  about  the 
nature  of  the  social  conventions  which  invest 
"poems"  with  ''significance but  deny  it  to 
other  forms  of  utterar.ce.      In  this  using 
iconic  means  to  subvert  our  expectations  ^ 
(the  poem)  proves  fundamentally  disturbing. 

H.  Haxdner  sees  many  of  thesd  'isms'  as  rather 
frivolous  and  irrelevant  to  the  development  of  real 
dialogue  with  literature.      The  problem  as  she  sees  it 
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arises  from  the  fact  that  publication  is  generally  more 

valued  than  teaching  in  universities/  "which  has  made 

what  one  can  do  to,  or  make  of/  literature  more  important 

than  disseminating  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  a  great 

4 

work  of  literature  can  giv*". 

There  seems  to  be  therefore  a  serious  malaise  present 
in  the  teaching  of  literature  at  all  levels  of  education. 
The  malaise  essentially  arises  from  what  I  loosely  call 
hermeneutical  stances  to  literature  which  deny  or  fail 
to  recognise  the  true  ontology  of  a  literary  artefact:. 
Many  teachers  are  quite  unaware  of  the  most  desirable 
approach  to  literature  so  since  it  must  be  taught/  it  is 
taught  from  a  frame  of  reference  which  distorts  literat.ure 
completely.      Certain  assumptions  are  made  about  literature 
which  effectively  obstruct  any  real  encounter  between 
student  and  literary  experience.      Roland  Barthes  has 
remarked  "Literature  is  vhat  gets  taught":    what  gets 
taught  in  many  of  our  schools  is  not  literature. 


The  negative  stances  which  plague  the  teaching  of 
literature  result  trom  a  nexus  of  historical  and  contemporary 
forces.      This  iss>ue  is  far  too  complex  for  full  consid- 
ation  here  so  just  three  main  sources  of  detrimental 
influence  will  be  highlighted. 

Western  culture  inherited  from  the  Greeks  the  concept 
of  art  as  "mimesis"/  i.e.  art  as  an  imitation  of  life. 
This  notion  fostered  the  stance  that  all  art  could  be 
divided  into  "form"  and  "content".      The  content  was  what 
really  mattered;    what  the  play  was  "about"/  what  "message" 
it  carried/  was  much  more  significant  than  the  words  used 
to  present  the  subject.    The  "form"  was  o.'  secondary 
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importance,  it  was  more  ornamental  than  necessary;  in 

fact  the  language  of  art  tended  to  be  seen  as  a  distraction 

from  the  real  issue  of  "content".      As  Susan  Sont?.g 

remarked  content  was  seen  as  essential  and  form  merely 
5 

an  accessory. 

Today  this  obsession  with  "content"  manifests  itself 
most  obviously  in  the  hermeneutical  stances  of  the  Marxists 
and  the  Freudians.      These  approaches  to  literature  reduce 
Hamlet  to  ar  elaborate  statement  of  an  Oedipus  complex 
and  force  Hard  Times  and  Silas  Mamer  into  the  mould  of 
significant  historical  assertions  of  the  struggle  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  revolutionary  dialectic. 

Such  approaches  attempt  to  make  literature  amenable: 
they  wrap  it  in  a  known  framework  of  reference  and  thus 
divert  and  blunt  the  questions  the  work  might  be  insistently 
asking.      As  Sontag  states, 


Real  art  has  the  capacity  to  make  us  nervous. 
By  reducing  the  work  of  art  to  its  content 
and  then  interpreting  that  one  tames  the  work 
of  art.      Interpretation  makes  art  manageable, 
comfortable. 


And  she  concludes  with  the  indictment  "the  idea  of  content 
is  today  mainly  a  hindrance,  a  nuisance,  a  subtle  or  not 
so  subtle  Philistinism".^ 

All  this  appears  to  be  very  distant  from  the  problems 
of  presenting  literature  in  education,  but  of  course  it 
is  central  to  the  issue.      "Content"  has  been  the  call 
of  the  "Sirens"  to  the  curriculum-makers  even  up  to  the 
present  day.      So  it  is  seen  as  good  educational  practice 
in  the  literary  area  to  maJ^e  literature  relevant:    if  the 
child  comes  from  a  deprived  background  then  give  him  a 
book  about  a  similar  situation  and  then  literature 
becomes  a  form  of  bibliotherapy ,  an  instrument  for  socio- 
logical and  psychological  reintegration  and  so  justifies 
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itself.      The  quality  of  the  book  is  apparently  of  little 
concern  once  its  content  is  appropriate  ;    other  issues 
dO/ not  arise. 

In  a  curious  manner  this  attitude  has  reinstated  in 
a  different  guise  the  morally- imp roving  tales  beloved  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.      The  children's 
author,  Gilian  Avery,  tells  that  as  a  young  girl  she  was 
given  such  books  to  read;    books  which,  warned  about  the 
insidious  dangers  of  circus  life  and  theatrical  careers. 
Yet  her  memory  of  these  books  v,as  not  the  neatly  packaged 
moral  message  but  their  success  in  making  the  forbidden 
life  styles  so  teasingly  attractive.      The  effect  of 
literary  experience  (even  of  the  most  banal  kind)  cannot 
be  predicted  so  absolutely  as  those  concerned  with  "content" 
seem  to  believe. 

A  further  eictreme  of  this  emphasis  on  "content"  in 
literature  was/is  the  practice  of  paraphrase.  This 
activity,  usually  initiated  with  the  suggestion,  "Put  in 
your  own  words  Lear's  speech  to  the  storm  on  the  heath", 
eliminated  ultimately  the  need  for  the  literary  experience 
at  all  since  you  had  it  all  in  your  own  words  anyway: 
another  manifestation  of  the  widespread  "read  the  notes 
and  forget  the  text"  syndrome. 

These  approaches  are  all  totally  inadequate  because 
they  ignore  the  sensuous  and  imaginative  dimensions  of  a 
literary  work;    they  overleap  this  and  fall  into  academic 
abstractions,  moral  lessons  and  minimal  summaries.  As 
Sontag  comments. 


Our  task  is  not  to  find  the  maximum  amount 
of  content  in  a  work  of  art,  much  less  to 
squeeze  more  content  out  of  the  work  than 
is  already  there.      Our  task  is  to  cut  back 
content  so  that  v;e  can  see  the  thing  at  all  .  .  . 

What  is  more  important  now  is  to  recover 
our  senses.      We  must  learn  to  see  more,  to 
hear  more,  to  feel  more.  8 
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The  contemporary  popular  attitude  to  language  militates 
against  developing  such  an  approach  to  literature.  We 
are  all  victims  of  a  culture  in  which  words  as  sensuous, 
imaginative,  mythical,  historical  entities,  words  as 
Joyce  said  with  their  "silent  power",  are  little  respected. 
Language  in  the  modem  world  is  primarily  seen  as  a  mode 
of  conveying  information  or  as  a  mode  of  manipulation 
The  media  with  their  continuous  disgorgement  of  news  and 
information  cultivate  an  addiction  to  many  matters  of 
fleeting  importance.      Facts,  news,  every  hour,  on  the 
hour,  dominate  many  people's  consciousness.  As 
Walter  Benjamin  suggests,  "Information  establishes  its 
hogemony  by  its  claim  to  prompt  verifiability" . 

Such  a  strident  cultural  context  conditions  us  all 
into  certain  stances  of  reading  and  listening,  so  that 
now  it  could  be  said  that  there  is  an  efferent  emphasis 
in  our  reading  and  listening.      Efferent  reading  occurs 
when,  as  Louise  Rosenblatt  says,  "the  reader's  attention 
is  focused  primarily  on  v;hat  will  remain  as  a  residue 
after  the  reading". 

In  this  reading  we  are  predominantly  concerned  with 
quickly  gathering  information,  e.g.  in  reading  the 
instructions  on  a  required  medicine  we  are  not  particularly 
concerned  with  the  consonantal  music  or  suggestiveness 
of  the  word  "analges^J  c".      There  is  an  increasing 
literalness  about  our  attitude  to  language  which  when 
applied  to  the  reading  of  literature  is  disastrous. 

t^hereas  the  language  of  literature  also  has  an 
information  content,  it  is  primarily  being  used  as  an 
artistic  medium  and  must  be  approached  as  such.  There- 
fore to  read  literature  properly  we  need  to  approach  it 
aesthetically,  conscious  of  the  richness  of  words,  word- 
patterns  and  of  our  own  reF.pa*ses  to  what  we  are  reading. 
Rosenblatt  defines  aesthetic  reading  as  reading  "in  which 
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the  reader *s  attention  is  centred  directly  on  what  he  is 
living  through  during  his  relationship  with  the  particular 
text".^^      The  act  of  reading  literature  means  an  involvement 
with  language  which  is  of  a  totally  different  order  to 
our  usual  relationship  with  language. 

Banjamin  makes  the  point  that  the  art  of  story-telling 
is  dying  out  because  it  borrows  from  the  marvellous  and 
the  magical,  it  demands  an  act  of  faith  in  the  listener^^  - 
a  willing  and  prolonged  suspension  of  disbelief.  But 
for  anything  to  he  acceptable  today  it  has  to  be  aggress- 
ively sensational  or  immediately  plausible.      But  liter- 
ature of  any  quality  cannot  oper;jte  within  such  limited 
and  superficial  parameters,  it  du      not  expend  itself  in 
instantly  accessible  information,  it  has  to  percolate 
through  the  sensibility  of  the  reader  before  any 
experience  can  be  encountered. 

To  read  literature  as  it  should  be  read  we  need  timo; 
time  to  delight  in  words  for  their  own  sake  and  so  develop 
a  relationshi^>  with  the  dynamic  form  of  the  literary 
creation. 

In  the  educational  context  the  development  of  aesthetic 

reading  stances  has  been  inhibited  by  the  implicit  objective 

of  training  critics  of  literature  rather  than  in  directing 

attention  to  training  readers  of  literature.  Th.'.s 

useful  distinction  between  "critic"  and  "reader"  has 

1 3 

been  made  by  George  Jteiner.         While  he  admits  it  is 
difficult  to  actually  separate  the  twc  activities  it  is 
possible  to  see  they  have  a  different  v»mphasis  and  orien- 
tation.     The  "critic's"  perspective  io  pointedly 
intentional,  its  main  aim  being  to  produce  intermediate 
texts  between  the  person  and  the  literary  creation. 
This  stance  produces  the  myriad  of  academic  essays  which 
students  produce  in  school  and  college  whose  educational 
value  is  gravely  suspect.      The  actual  effect  of  the 
critical  emphasis  is  to  distance  the  literature  from 
the  person  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  inhibit  more 
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spontaneous  responses. 

Thus  it  distorts  the  aesthetic  response  because  as 
Gadamer  stresses  "In  the  aesthetic  sphere,  the  experience 
of  bsing  seized  by  the  object  precedes  the  critj.cal 
exercise  of  judgement".^"*      I  wonder  how  many  students 
regularly  experience  in  our  educational  system  the 
experience  of  being  "seized"  by  a  poem  or  play. 

The  orientation  must  be  changed  towards  developing 
"readers"  of  literature,  readers  who  will  immerse  them- 
selves in  the  text  repeatedly  and  remain  open  to  the  rich 
dialogue  it  will  initiate  with  their  imagination.  In 
this  stance  there  is  no  distancing  involved  and  little 
overt  intentionalism?    the  "reader"  reads  not  to  search 
but  to  discover,  not  to  impose  but  to  embrace,  not  to 
shape  but  to  be  shaped. 

If  we  are  to  teach  literature  with  any  kind  of  real 
and  lasting  success  then  it  is  essential  to  develop  a 
kind  of  teaching  which  takes  cognisance  of  the  issues 
raised  here.      In  short  we  need  an  aesthetic  approach 
to  literature.      But  many  people  are  uneasy  with  the 
word  aesthetic,  it  tends  to  conjure  up  images  of  delicate 
strategems,  "artyness"  and  ephemeral  unteachable 
objectives.      Instead  therefore  the  desired  approach 
is  most  aptly  designated  as  an  erotics  of  literature. 


iv 

An  erotics  of  literature  in  the  classroom  is 
characterised  by  four  attributes. 

(a)  It  gives  complete  recognition  to  the  mode  of 
existence  of  a  work  of  literature  as  a  sensuous, 
symbolic  verbal  form. 

(b)  It  stresses  the  need  for  the  teacher  and  pupil  to 
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cultivate  a  "reading"  relationship  with  the  literary 
work.      Such  a  relationship  will  develop  only  if  a 
continual  process  of  recreative  inter-play  between 
per^^on  and  text  is  permitted. 

(c)  The  "inter-play"  must  involve  a  large  degree  of 
receptivity  in  the  person:    without  an  open-ness  to 
the  text  there  is  the  all  too  present  pit-fall  of 
hermeneutical  impositions/  and  therefore  denial  of 
the  full  experience. 

(d)  The  result  of  this  inter-play  should  find  expression 
in  a  mode  of  performance  or  commentary  which  attempts 
to  safeguard  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  encounter 
and  yet  enriches  it  by  relating  it  to  personal 
perspectives. 

But  can  such  a  romantic  ideal  of  literary  education 
ever  be  achieved  in  the  hurly-burly  of  actual  classroom 
work?     I  believe  it  is  frequently  possible  to  achieve 
such  objectives  in  the  primary  school  and  the  early  years 
of  secondary  school.      Under  the  present  examination 
regime  the  late  secondary  school  years  are  a  particular 
problem;    even  in  that  context,  nevertheless,  the  committed 
teacher  can  make  room  for  "erotics"  in  modes  of  presentation 
and  commentary. 

The  following  are  some  practical  guidelines  towards 
the  development  of  an  erotics  of  literature  in  the 
classroom. 

(a)  The  first  necessity  is  to  choose  literature  for  one's 
pupils  which  invites  them  into  its  world  by  its  quality 
of  narrative,  atmosphere  or  language.  Literature 
courses  should  include  therefore  a  much  greater 
range  of  children's  literature.      There  are  many 
authors  6f  real  quality  who  speak  directly  to  the 
interior  world  of  the  child  or  adolescent  with  an 
intensity  and  sincerity  which  is  inescapable.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  literary  works  must  always 
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be  overtly  serious;    humour/  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 

ot  the  most  desirable  land  at  present,  absent)  qualities 

in  literary  experiences  in  school.      Authors  such  as 

Philippa  Pearce,  Penelope  Lively,  Joan  Aiken, 

Ivan  Southall  and  William  Mayne  have  much  to  offer 

at  primary  and  secondary  school. 

The  critical  rule  for  choosing  literature  for  teaching 
(as  for  personal  reading)     as  been  given  by 
Roland  Barthes.^^      One  must  ask  oneself  the  question:. 
Does  this  text  desire  me  or  does  it  prattle  at  me? 
Much  of  the  'j-terature  give    to  pupils  prattles  at 
them.      Desire  invigorates  E  os  always,  so  on  that 
'obvious  principle  let  the  text  desire  the  child  and 
let  the  child  desire  the  text;    from  that  mutuality 
of  feeling  will  grow  the  encounter  of  creative  inter- 
play which  is  literary  education. 

(b)  The  teacher  in  his  presentation  of  literature  must 
be  an  impassioned  performer.      He  must  develop  the 
skill  of  reading  aloud  with  conviction  and  total 
imaginative  belief  of  the  text.      Thus  he  can  create 
for  his  pupils  a  model  or  image  of  a  relationship  with 
a  text  which  they  may  desire  to  emulate.    Barthes  has 
commented  that  the  most  erotic  part  of  a  garment  is 
where  it  gapes, where  the  imagination  is  teased, 
tempted,  invited  and  inhibited  by  the  possibilities 
of  encounter.      The  teacher  in  his  performance  can 
make  the  textual  garment  gape  ia  a  variety  of  ways , 
e.g.  by  the  rhythm  and  tone  of  a  poem,  or  by  the 
ambiguity  of  relationships  and  the  possibilities  of 
narrative  and  character  in  a  novel  or  play. 

Here  are  two  poems  which  have  been  used  at  secondary 
school  level  to  cultivate  rich  imaginative  interplay 
in  a  classroom. 
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Disillusionment  at  Ten  o'clock 


The  houses  are  haunted 

By  white  night-gowns 

None  are  green. 

Or  puiTple  with  green  rings. 

Or  green  with  yellov7  rings. 

Or  yellow  with  blue  rings. 

None  o£  them  are  strange. 

With  socks  o£  lace 

And  beadsd  ceintures. 

People  are  not  going 

To  dream  of  baboons  and  periwinkles. 

Only,  here  and  there,  an  old  sailor. 

Drunk  and  asleep  in  his  boots. 

Catches  tigers 

In  red  weather. 


The  Times  are  Tidy 

Unlucky  the  hero  bom 
In  this  province  of  the  stuck  record 
Where  the  most  watchful  coc^s  go  jobless 
And  the  mayor's  rotisseria  turns 
Round  of  its  own  accord. 

There's  no  career  in  the  venture 
Of  riding  against  the  lizard. 
Himself  withered  these  latter-days 
To  leaf-size  from  l&cK  of  action: 
History's  beaten  the  hazard. 

The  last  crone  got  burnt  up 

More  than  eight  decades  back 

With  the  love-hot  herb,  the  talking  cat. 

But  the  children  are  better  for  it. 

The  cow  milk's  cream  an  inch  thick. 


Note  how  at  such  lines,  "People  ax 5  not  going/to  dream 
of  baboons  and  periwinkles"  or  "In  this  province  of 
the  stuck  record",  the  "textual  garment"  gapes  and 
the  imagination  is  iswited  and  tempted  to  inter-play* 

(c)  It  is  the  next  step  in  the  process  which  is  the  most 
difficult  one.      How  can  our  pupils  become  directly 
involved  in  the  act  of  reading  literature?  Quite 
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simply  tney  must  be  Invited  into  active  oral  performance  - 
only  then  will  the  literacy  text  come  fully  alive 
for  them.      They  should  be  encouraged  to  read  the 
text  to  one  another  or  in  groups  and  from  these 
rer.^ings  a  range  of  questions  will  inev.^^ibly  arise 
to  which  the  teacher  can  encourage  speculative  and 
imaginative  responses  in  written  or  oral  form.  Thus 
the  play  of  significance,  of  personal  interplay  with 
ths  text  will  be  created.      Later  the  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  read  their  personal  performance  of 
the  text  aloud  or  record  it  on  tape  for  playing  to 
the  rest  of  the  class.      This  activity  will  hopefully 
lead  to  the  ultimate  objective  of  an  erotics  of 
literature  -  the  memorisation  of  ^ome  of  the  text, 
thus  taking  personal  and  intimate  possession  of  its 
world. 

The  act  of  memorisation  has  long  lost  credibility  in 
our  culture.      In  the  context  of  school,  encouraging 
menvorisation  is  greeted  with  howls  of  disapproval  from 
the  progressives.     No  doubt  much  of  this  hos»cility 
to  memorising  is  based  on  some  excruciating  experiences 
of  school.     We  aXl  have  known  the  stomach-sinking 
feeling  at  the  end  of  English  when  it  was  announced 
"Learn  off  the  first  ten  lines  of  Lear's  storm  speech 
tonight":    and  the  morrow  brought  the  boredom  of 
inchoate,  semi-accurate  recitals  by  most  of  the  class. 
No  such  precedence  is  being  advocated  here;  memorisation 
is  an  ideal  to  be  encouraged  in  a  specific  context 
not  a  repeated  irksome  injunction  to  be  imposed. 

In  attempting  to  create  an  erotics  of  literature  then 
the  act  of  being  possessed  by  a  text  and  reciprocally 
possessing  the  text  is  a  most  desirable  end.  The 
act  of  memorisation  removes  the  text  from  the 
position  of  being  "out  there"  to  being  "in  here". 
Since  our  aim  is  to  develop  readers  of  literature  t**'  * 
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as  Steiner  says  "the  reader  must  strive  for  fusion 
with  the  text  via  internalization  .  .  .    the  recder 
in  senses  and  spirit  as  it  were  crowds  up  against 
the  actual  surface  of  the  text".^^      Thus  is  achieved 


a  uniquely  personalised  relationship  between  person 
and  text;    a  relationship  through  which  the  space  and 
consttucts  of  an  interiority  aic  permanently  modified. 
Zt  is  in  this  manner  that  literature  achieves  its 
profoundly  moral  purpose. 

Finally  the  act  of  memorisation  besides  allowing  one 

to  return  repeatedly  for  contemplation  of  the  text 

"leamt  by  heart"  also  achieves  the  purpose  of  relating 

one  to  ^a  collective,  cultural  agency,  it  preserves  a 

IR 

communion  of  shared  echo,  of  participating  reflex". 
Thus  we  can  come  in  touch  with  traditions  of  words  and 
symbols  which  have  deep  psychic  roots  and  perhaps 
become  aware  of  the  mythic  dimensions  of  words  and  so 
alleviate  the  rampant  literalism  of  our  time.      In  my 
own  experience  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  household's  Christmas  hyacinths  is 
enriched  because  I  "emember  T.  S.  Eliot's  opening 
lines  of  The  Song  for  Simon.      "Lord,  the  Roman 
hyacinths  are  blooming  in  boi-zls!"      There  is  so  much 
historical  experience  and  human  continuity  brought 
alive  by  that  one  line  that  I  cherish  now  the  noments 
spent  memorising  that  poen. 

The  main  objective  of  this  paper  was  to  remind  English 
teachers  of  the  unique  role  their  subject  has  in  education 
and  to  urge  them  to  be  confident  in  th.ir  advocacy  of  an 
aesthetic  appro adi  to  literature.      Otherwise  there  is  an 
increasing  danger  that  English  teachers  will  find  themselves 
reduced  to  the  role  of  a  "service  position"  for  other 
subjects;    in  other  words  teaching  language  and  communic- 
ation studies  and  using  literature  as  material  for  this 
function.      To  capitulate  to  such  a  pragmatic  role  woult' 
be  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Philistinism  in  English  teaching. 
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Irish  Educat-icncl  Studies,  Vol  S,  ffo.l, 
THE  CONTEXT  OF  CREATIVE  WRITING 
S^amus  0  hEil£ 

According  to  the  BuIIoc?  .Report  (1975)  the  term 
'creative  writing'  is  a  term  of  recent  origin.^    It  was 
in  the  area  of  the  visual  arts  that  "teachers  first 
discovered  that  children  could  express  their  individual 
response  to  experience  without  first  acquiring 
techniques  by  deliberate  practice."      The  discovery  of 
spontaneity  in  the  visual  arts  encouraged  experiment- 
ation in  other  artistic  areas  of  the  curriculum,  e.g., 
personal  writing.    Attempts  were  made  to  startle 
children  into  "spontaneous  utterance".      This  was  done 
by  focussing  the  child's  attention  on  «i  iisplay  or  other 
stimulus  to  which  the  rupil  would  then  be  asked  to 
"respond'  in  whatever    way  moved  him".^ 

Startling  pupils  into  spontaneous  utterance  was 
quite  popular  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s.    In  1964, 
Albert  Rowe  and  Peter  Emmens  published  a  series  of 
textbooks,  titled  English  through  Experience,  which 
incorporated  the  new  emphasis  on  spontaneity.  Each 
lesson  of  these  books  was  based  on  a  theme  and  was 
introduced  by  "enriching  senss-experiences" ,  which 
sought  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  imagination  and  set  him 
writing  freely  in  a  personal  way.^ 

The  first  lesson  in  the  Rowe  and  Emmens  series 
gives  us  an  excellent  example  of  the  startle-approach 
to  stimulating  the  imagination.    The  teacher  is  asked 
to  burn  three  or  four  sheets  o£  coloured  paper  in  a  lid 
or  biscuit  tin.    The  students  are  asked  to  make  notas 
of  any  wordo  they  think  of,  or  any  sight,  memory  or 
imaginative  leap  that  occurs  to  them.    They  are  warned 
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not  to  describe  what  they  see      Instead  they  are  t-o  write 
personally  and  freely  about  whatever  impression  enteied 
their  minds  on  the  sight  of  the  burning  paper. ^ 

This  approach  to  creative  writing  filtered  into  ^he 
study  and  work  of  many  teachers  during  the  1960s  and  TtVOs. 
Many  of  us  who  were  in  the  colleges  of  education  at  the 
time  will  recall  the  "Creative  Writing"  lesson  during 
teaching  practice.    Each  of  us  would  arrive  at  our  schawl 
laden  with  unusual  poems,  objects  or  charts.    A  discussion 
was  held  and  the  children  were  told  to  write  their 
impressions  of  wnat  they  had  seen  or  heard.    The  results 
of  the  lesson  were  fairly  predictable  -  two  or  three  fine 
responses,  read  out  by  the  student-teacher,  followed  by  a 
batch  of  scripts  consigned  to  the  dustb.*n. 

Such  unimpressive  results  naturally  led  to  criticism. 
John  Dixon  in  Growth  throtgh  English  (1967),  argued  that 
the  private  written  work  of  the  child  takes  its  meaning 
from  "what  has  gone  on  before  ...  writing  assignments 
without  a  background  of  discussion  and  shared  experience 

e  unlikely  to  elicit  much  r'^ssponse  from  many  children 
and  young  people."^    An  article  in  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement  in  1979    criticised  the  use  of  a  single  oi 
startling  stimulus  for  developing  creative  expression 
because  a  high  standard  of  response  is  expected  from  the 
pupils  with  the  minimum  of  input  from  the  teacher.  An 
instance  is  quoted  where  a  lesson  7as  introduced  by  a 
single  reading  of  the  poem  "Timothy  Winters";  followed 
by  a  few  perfunctory  questions  on  the  poem;  then  the 
inspiring  instruction  -  "Write  me  a  p  2m  about  a  deprived 
child. The  point  of  this  illustration  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  pupil's  response  is  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  teacher's  input. 

The  use  of  a  single  stimulus  inhibits  quality  in  a 
pupil's  work  becausp  it  does  not  entjure  that  the  child's 


response  is  the  best  he  Id  capable  of.    It  tends  ro 
encournge  the  view  that  spontaneity  is  the  end  of 
creative  expression  rather  than  the  beginning.    A  child's 
writing  must  develop  and  development  cannot  take  place  if 
spontaneity  becomes  sacrosanct.    All  writers  view 
spontaneity  as  the  first  step  in  the  creative  process. 
The  subsequent   .-vclopmental  steps  are  contemplation, 
writing,  revision  and  correction.    The  Bullock  Report 
argues  that  "whenever  spontaneity  is  exclus-'vely  valued" 
the  latter  kind  of  development  is  inhibited.^ 

The  inadequate  teacher  input  in  the  mechanistic 
structure  of  the  single  stimulus  method  contrasts  with 
John  Dixon's  views  on  teacher  involvement  in  setting  up  a 
background  of  discussion  and  shared  experience.  This 
view  was  reiterated  in  the  Bullock  Report  which  favoured 
a  contextual  approach  to  creative  writing.    They  viewed  a 
context  in  terms  of  a  corporate  enterprise  in  which  the 
individual  interests  and  experiences  of  the  children  were 
"cumulatively  shared  with  the  teacher  and  the  rest  of  the 
group.  """^ 

xt  is  left  to  the  teacher  t<  define  the  nature  of 
the  corporate  enterprise  to  be  ta  kled.    My  own  proposal 
would  be  to  return  to  the  themat  c  structure  of  Rowe  and 
Etnmens  in  the  1960s.    A  creative  thene    provides  an  ideal 
corporate  enterprise  in  the  classroom  from  which  imagin- 
ative and  personal  writing  can  flow.    Creative  themes 
such  as:    Friendship,  Darkness,  Ghosts,  Night,  Fairs, 
Carnivals  and  Obsessions  -  evoke  a  personal  response  in 
us  conjured  up  from  a  myriad       associations.  Creative 
themes  deal  with  the  world  of  inner  experience,  feeling, 
imagination  and  fantasy.    Down  through  the  ages  writers, 
artists  and  musicians  have  responded  to  them  so  the^  are 
therefore  a  proven  means  of  engaging  us  in  a  personal 
response.    Imaginative  writing  in  the  classroom  helps 
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children  put  a  shape  on  th^t  response  in  the  same  way  that 
a  writer,  artist  or  musician  would. 

These  themes  have  many  other  advantages.  Lynskey  has 

argued-  that  they  p-ovide  both  teacher  and  child  with  a 

framework.    Children  vitally  need  a  structure  to  produce 

worthwhile  work  because  "they  cannot  create  in  a  vacuum 

nor  in  a  field  so  wide  as  to  confuse  the  issue  and  blur 
1 1 

the  edges."       A  th-^jae  also  gives  the  child  a  natural 
learning  context  out  of  which  language  will  flow.  The 
current  interest  in  the  communicative  approach  to  second 
language  learning  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  in  that 

anguage  is  learned  in  response  to  a  situation  that  calls 
for  it.    The  third  major  advantage  of  the  thematic  struct- 
ure is  that  ix.  encourages  a  high  level  of  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  child.    Dixon  has  argued  that  it  is  the 
child's  "involvement  in  the  experience  that  will  draw 
them  into  writing. "^^ 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  organisation  of 
a  thematic  approach  to  creative  writing  is  -  V/hat  is  to  be 
the  content  of  the  theme?    The  simple  answer  is  imaginative 
works  of  literature,  art  or  music.    Literature  would  be 
particularly  important  because  it  acts  as  a  model  of  express- 
ion.   All  serious  w- iters  claim  or  have  claimed  that  their 
writing  in  their  earlj  years  has  been  influenced  by  some 
predecessor.    Yeats,  for  example,  was  influenced  by  the 

Victorian  poet,  William  Morris,  and  according  to  Yeats *s 

1 3 

critic  Richard  Ellman,  profited  'from  Morris's  example* 

Emily  Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights  could  not  have  been  written 

had  she  not  imbibed  the  language  and  imagery  of  Mrs.  Ann 

1 4 

Radcliff's  terror  nt  vels  and  Shakespeare* s  Kina  Laar.  If 
children  are  to  prepuce  worthwhile  written  work  then  they, 
too,  must  be  gi  an  a  chance  to  learn  from  other  writers. 

The  second  function  of  literature  in  this  area  is 
that  it  can  act  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  one's 
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ideas.    James  Reeves,  the  poet,  stated  in  Teaching  Poetry 

that:    "Most  inima\-ure  poetry  is  written  in  imitation  of 

15 

some  poem  which  has  appealed  to  the  writer."       The  truth 
of  Reev.es '  s  assertion  can  be  judged  by  the  variations 
young  children  can  make  on  nursery  rhymes  and  poems  and 
call  them  their  own.    Some  time  ago  my  four  year  old 
daughter  went  through  a  phase  of  'laaking  up'  new  poems. 
These  new  poems  were  simple  variations  on  nursery  rhymes 
she  had  previously  learned.    An  older  child  can,  by 
relating  to  an  idea,  attitude  or  event  in  a  story  or  poem, 
accept,  reject  or  change  it,  and  so  make  something  of 
his  own.    The  discussion  of  ideas,  attitudes  or  events  in 
a  story  can  lead  to  the  shared  experience  which.is  the  pre- 
requisite   of  creative  vrriting.    Literature  enlarges  a 
child's  experience  so  that  he  can  re-create  from  it.  For 
example,  by  seeing  the  way  writers  express  their  fear  of 
darkness,  children  can  be  encouraged  to  write  about  their 
own  fears  about  night  and  darkness. 

Having  decided  upon  the  content  of  the  theme,  the 
next  step  is  the  organisation  of  an  approach  to  the 
material.    An  example  would  best  illustrate  this.  The 
funfair  has  had  a  special  enchantment  for  children  down 
through  the  centuries,     it  makes  an  ideal  starting  point 
for  getting  children  involved  in  sharing  experiences  of 
fairs,  ;arnivaJs,  or  merry-go-rounds. 

Such  an  enterprise  should  begin  v/ith  discussion  that 
would  elicit  the  children's  "^actual  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  theme.    A  brief  outline  of  the  origin- 
of  fairs  could  be  given  by  the  teacher.    Questi'-^ns  could 
be  asked  of  the  pupils  that  would  draw  out  their 
knowledge  of  famous  Irish  fairs,  Irish  fairground 
families  and  local  fairs. 

The  next  phase  of  the  enterprise  should  in-'-olve 
literary,  artistic  and  niusical  interpretations  of  other 
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people's  experiences  of  the  theme.    Much  of  this  work 
should  be  done  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it.    The  class 
must  not  be  compelled  into  analysing  every  poem,  story, 
picture  or  ^yiece  of  music  that  is  presented  to  them.  The 
basis  for  pupil  activity  at  this  stage  should  be  centred 
on  the  imaginative  response  rather  than  the  critical 
response;    the  recitation  of  a  poem;  the  artistic  inter- 
pretation of  a  piece  of  music;  listening  to  a  story  on  a 
tape.     Pam  Ayre's  poem  "Madb rains  Watkins"  about  the  owner 
of  a  travelling  fuir  is  an  ideal  example  of  a  poem 
intended  for  recitation. 

It  is  only  when  the  first  two  introductory  stages 
have  been  completed  that  the  teacher  should  engage  the 
children  in  critical  exercises.    For  young  children  tl  .s 
work  should  be  limited  to  comprehension  and  language 
study.     The  comprehension  work  need  not  always  be  confined 
to  question  snd  answer  sessions.     In  a  study  of  an 
article  on  the  history  of  a  local  fair,  for  example, 
pupils  could  be  asked  to  list  the  events  which  the  author 
saw  at  carnivals  down  through  the  years.    By  thinking 
ahead,  the  teacher  could  use  such  a  list  as  the  basis  of 
the  creative  writing  session. 

Children  learn  best  from  a  writer's  language  by 
means  of  a  look-practice  approach.      Pupils  could,  for 
example,  look  at  a  word  like  "slimy"  as  found  in  a  poem  o 
story.     Its  mjaning  in  the  context  oi  the  story  or  poem 
could  be  discussed  and  then  the  pupils  could  devise  new 
contexts  for  the  use  of  the  word.    Similarly  the  comic 
effect  of  a  sentence  could  be   examined  or  even  a 
descriptive  extract  such  as  the  following  Dylan  Thomas 
p  iece : 
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All  the  fun  of  the  fair 

All  the  fun  of  the  fair  in  the  hot,  bubbling 
night.    ?he  Man  in  the  sand-yellow  moon  over 
the  hurdy  of  gurdies.    The  swing  boats 
swimming  to  and  fro  like  slices  of  the  moon. 
Dragon  and  hippogriffs  at  the  prows  of  the 
gondolas  breathing  fire  and  Sousa.  Midnight 
roundabout  riders  tantivy ing  under  the  fairy 
lights,  huntsmen  on  billygoats  and  zebras 
hallooing  under  a  circle  of  glow-worms. 

And  as  we  climbed  home  up  the  gaslithill,  to 
the  still  homes  ovsr  the  mumbling  bay,  we 
heard  the  music  die  and  the  voices  drift 
like  sand.    And  we  saw  the  lights  of  the  fair 
fade.    And,  at  the  far  end  of  the  seaside 
field,  they  lit  their  lamps,  one  by  one,  in 
the  caravans.  16 

This  Dylan    Thomas  piece  would  be  very  appropriate 
as  a  model  for  a  creative  writing  r;ession.    Pupils  would 
first  of  all  have  to  get  the  feel  and  rhythm  of  the 
piece  by  both  memorisation  and  recitatiqn.    They  could 
then  be  given  an  additional  vocabulary  that  would  enable 
them  to  create    sentences  of  their  own  modelled  on  the 
feel  and  rhythm  of  the  extract.    This  vocabulary  could 
bf>  broken  up  under  headings  such  as:    The  Atmosphere  of 
the  Fair,  Fairground  Sights,  Fairground  Sounds  and 
People  at  the  Fair.    A  thesaurus  is  invaluable  with  such 
work. 

Once  all  these  stages  of  preparatory  work  have  been 
completed  the  pupils  should  be  ready  to  write.  Most 
children  will  shape  their  Willing  in  story  form.  Rcoert 
Lecson,  the  children's  author,  holds  that  in  teaching 
children  to  write  creatively  we  should  always  start  from 
the  story  and  encourage  them  to  write  from  "this  secure 
base".^^       It  js  secure  becausj  from  the  time  they  first 
listen  to  their  mother  they  are  surrounded  by  stories. 
This  is  so  because  as  T.  Mullins  has  said:  "Story-making 
seems  to  be  an  indigenous  acti-ity  of  the  human  person, 
as  reflexive  and  essential  an  activity  as  breathing. "^^ 
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It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  narrative  story  seems 
to  be  the  most  fundamental  way  in  which  the  human 
consciousness  responds  to  experience. 

When  the  children  are  writing  it  must  be  stressed 
to  them  that  what  they  are  setting  down  on  paper  is  ? 
first  draft.    In  a  recent  article  in  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement,  John  Noble,  a  journalist  argued  for  a 
realistic  attitude  to  correction  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
He  suggests  that  teachers  should  adopt  the  role  of  editors 
in  the  classroom  and  urge  the  p'.pils  co  look  upon  them- 
selves as  authors  who  make  drafts.    These  drafts  are  then 
submitted  to  the  editor  and  revised  on  his  advice.  The 
final  version  should  then  oe  written  out  with  a  use  in 
mind.    This  use  could  consist  of  any  one  of  the  following: 
publication  in  a  class  anthology,  publication  in  a 
children's  page  of  a  magazine,  reading  out  loud  to  the 
class  or  other 'classes  or  posting  to  a  pen-friend.  The 
Bullock  Repor>  concurs  with  these  sentiments  when  it  is 
argued  that  a  child's  experience  o£  writing  should  not  be 
one  that  leads  him  to  look  upon  every  vriting  assignment  as 

a  minor  test,  the  almost  certccln  out(:ome  of  which  will  be  a 

2 1 

list  of  spellings  to  V      •'itten  three  times.  Aspects 
such  as  style,  choice       ^rd  or  image  and  character 
consistency  should  have  an  equal  footing  with  spellings. 

The    fundamental  implication  of  this  thinking  for 
teachers  is  that  the  dreaded  activity  of  correcting  has 
to  be  undertaken  within  a  framework  hitherto  not 
practised.    Teachers  should  set  out  their  own  priorities 
in  terms  of  expectations  before  the  pupils  commence 
writing.    Pupils  should  be  told  that  very  few  authors  can 
get  a  whole  story  right  first  time  -  mood,  style, 
narrative,  characterisation,  handwriting,  spelling, 
sequencing  and  punctuation.    Therefore  total  perfection 
is  not  expected  in  a  first  draft.    It  may  be  argued  that 
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such  an  attitude  by  the  teacher  would  be  conducive  to 
careless  attitudes  developing  among  the  pupils.  This 
need  not  be  the  case  if  the  pupils  are  asked  to  correct 
their  own  first  draft  or  if  pupils  in  a  cooperative 
spirit    re  asked  to  correct  each  other's  first  drafts. 
The  teacher  then  need  not  come  into  the  process  until  the 
second  draft  stage. 

What  makes  all  this  work  worthwhile  is  the  eventual 
outcome,     if  the  creativity  in  the  pupils'  writing 
springs  from  commitment  and  involvement  in  the  theme  then 
the  teacher  can  feel  that  success  has  been  achieved,  if 
the  models  provided  by  the  teacher  have  been  internalised 
by  the  pupils,  then  jubilation  is  called  ^or.    I  received 
the  following  final  paragraph  in  a  story,  modelled  on 
Dylan  Thomas's  description  of  a  fair,  from  an  eleven  year 
old: 

I  turned  my  Lack  and  walked  silently  away, 
thinking  about  al.l  I  had  seen.    I  heard 
the  music  of  the  fair  ge    farther  and 
farther  away,    i  looked  back  and  saw  only 
the  lights  and  heard  only  the  whoops  and 
shouts  of  people  which  now  sounded  very 
faint  in  the  still  of  where  I  was  standing. 
I  looked  over  the  calm  sea  and  thought  of 
^-htf  man  and  monkey  in  the  sea-blue  suit, 
the  music  of  the  roundabout  and  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  which  now  seemed  a  fragment  of  my 
imagination.    A  little  breeze  rustled  the 
leaves  of  the  few  trees  around  and  blew 
through  my  hair  and  was  gone,  gone  like  the 
fair.    I  walked  home,  never  to  return  to 
that  exact  same  fair  as  I  saw  it  tonight. 
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FOUNDATIONS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 


Hugh  Gash 


Introduction 

In  the  context  of  the  activities  of  the  cuiTriculum 
and  Examinations  Board  (CEB)  it  Is  appropriate  to 
examine  the  foundations  and  practice  of  the  ^;ew  Curriculum 
(1971)  which  is  In  use  in  our  National  Schools.    j.t  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  i^»ntify  Piagec's  theory  in  the 
thinking  of  those  who  d.ew  up  the  New  Curriculum  and  this 
is  explicit  in  the  mathemtttics  section  of  the  Curriculum 
Handbooks  (1971,  p.  125  ff ) .    Piaget  in  turn  has  made 
clear  his  intellectu  1  debt  to  the  epistemology  of  the 
American  philosopher  John  Dewey  (Piaget  1935/1970).  In 
this  papar  I  shall  look  to  writings  from  Piaget  and  Dewey 
in  my    examinatic.i  of  foundations.    It  is  my  contention 
that  some  critics  of  the  Irish  New  Curriculum  and  more 
internationally  the  critics  of  "progressive  education" 
have  tended  to  be  less  than  fair  to  the  idea  of  Piaget 
and  Dewey  in  their  criticism. 

There  are  people  who  deplore  the  "falling  standards" 
in  school  and  who  blame  the  New  Curriculum  for  these 
falling  standards.    This  tendency  has  a  history  and  one 
example  I  will  refer  to  was  published  in  England  in 
1968  edited  by  Cox  and  Dyson,    i  have  found  it  difficult 
to  locate  more  than  impressionistic  evidence  of  these 
falling  standards.    One  reason  for  this  is  chat  the 
safest  way  to  substantiate  such  a  claim  would  be  by 
reference  to  objective  tests.    These  tests  have  not  been 
in  use  for  very  long  in  Ireland  -  at  least  not  on  the 
scale  which  would  be  needed  to  make  strong  claims  about 
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falling  standards  in  schools.    Yet  to  blame  the  New 
Curriculum  for  such  a  fall  in  standards  -  if  it  could  be 
shown  -  would  require  that  the  New  Curriculum  be  imple- 
mented in  classrooms  because  it  may  be  that  the  allege^i 
fall  in  standards  is  not  due  to  the  New  Curriculum  but 
to  other  factors. 

It  is  the  view  or  this  writer  that  there  are  a 
nuniber  of  critics  of  the  New  Curriculum  in  Ireland,  who 
have  glossed  over  key  aspects  of  the  thinking  behind  the 
New  Curriculum  -  key  aspects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  getting  to  grips  with  the  problems  in  current 
educational  practice.     It  is  as  though  there  have  beer, 
some  traditional  critics  of  progressive  education  who 
have  been  so  convinced  that  the  new  methods  were  fund- 
amentally wrong  that  they  have  ignored  or  distorted  the 
facts  in  their  zeal  to  persuade  others  that  they  hold 
the  truth.    For  these  critics  it  is  fashionable  to 
criticise  Piaget  and  Dewey  and  the  New  Curriculum.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  genuine  danger  of  returning  to  more 
traditional  forms  of  education  because  the  thinking 
behind  the  New  Curriculum  has  not  been  generally  under- 
stood by  vocal  and  effective  critics  of  pre.  .tice  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  of  perceived  practice,    in  other 
words  social  changes  are  being  attributea  to  perceived 
modern  educational  practices  which  are  being  attacked 
independently  of  a  careful  examination  of  either  current 
practice  or  tho  theory  on  which  this  practice  is 
supposed  to  be  based,    in  a  recent  article  Murphy  (1984) 
has  suroinaiised  conveniently  many  traditional  arguments 
agc^inst  the  foundations  of  the  1971  Curriculum  Handbook 
and  further  suggested  that  certain  problems  in  Irish 
primary  teaching  nay  be  due  to  this  curriculum. 

I  will  argue  that  there  are  certain  critics  of 
progressive  educational  theory  who  interpret  this  theory 
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inadequately.    Further  I  wish  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  New  Curricuium  can  be  shown  to  be  implemented 
in  Irish  schools  because  its  effectiveness  can  only  be 
judged  if  it  is  in  fact  implemented. 


THEORETICAL  ISSUES 
Theory. 

In  both  Dewey  and  Piaget  the  basis  for  moveunent  away 
from  the  traditional  methods  of  tsaching  was  the  realis- 
ation that  the  traditional  epistemological  model  was 
vrong.    Dewey  deals  with  this  in  his  The  Quest  for 
Certainty;    Piaget  in  his  Science  of  Education  and  the 
Psychology  of  the  Child.    They  were  both  concerned  with 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  act  of  knowing,  a  role 
forced  on  the  attention  of  epistemologists  of  that  time  by 
developments  which  had  occurred  in  their  contemporary 
physics. 

There  are  good  arguments  against  the  traditional  idea 
that  knowledge  is  something  which  can  be  given  by  a 
teacher  and  taken  in  passively  by  the  learner.    This  can 
be  demonstrated  in  ?  lighthearted  but  profound  v*ay  by 
telling  a  joke.     Understanding  a  joke  is  an  active 
process  in  which  the  interpreter  matches  the  meanings  of 
the  words  in  the  joke  with  the  meanings  he/she  already 
possesses  for  the  given  words.    So  for  example,  the  punch 
line  which  goes  "the  furry  with  the  syringe  on  top" 
requires  the  interpreter  to  possess  the  phrase  "surrey 
with  the  fringe  on  top"  in  order  to  understand  the  joke. 
As  I  get  older  the  numbers  of  students  who  do  not  possess 
the  relevant  information  about  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein • s 
song  has  increased,  and  increasing  numbers  of  students 
cannot  see  this  joke,    some  constraints  which  limit 
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communication  can  be  illustrated  with  reference  to  this 
example.    Communication  and  understanding  require  that 
meanings  be  matched  to  the  interpreter,    it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  message  be  given  -  if  one  is 
concerned  about  the  listener's  processing  of  tho 
information,     Ix;  is  necessary  to  be  concerned  about  this 
process  if  one  is  interested  in  teaching  and  so  changing 
the  learner's  understanding.    Communication  is  limited 
by  the  cognitive  items  which  the  listener  possesses  and 
also  by  the  ability  of  the  listener  to  make  the 
appropriate  match  between  what  is  heard  and  these 
previously  acquired  items.    Further  even  where  a  learner 
possesses  the  cognitive  items  to  understand  something 
he/she  must  be  able  to  assemble  these  items  in  the 
correct  way  to  make  the  meaning  the  teacher  intended  to 
transmit. 

This  type  of  argument  poses  a  major  difficulty  for 
traditional  approaches  to  t.ducation,    what  it  implies  is 
that  for  experience  to  be  genuinely  educational  the 
pupil/learner  must  be  actively  involved  with  material 
which  is  at  an  appropriate  level  for  him/her. 


EFFICIENT  LEARNING 

Progressive  methods  often  are  criticised  b.acause  they 
are  not  efficient. 

There  have  been  numerous  criticisms  of  tho  idea 
that  children  learn  best  from  self-initiated  inquiry. 
Perhaps  the  problem  is  that  the  word  best  calls  up 
different  meanings  in  different  people.    There  is  a 
sense  in  which  discovery  methods  are  inefficient  (,e,c 
Brainerd,  1978),    Further  they  may  lead  to  an  under- 
mining of  the  teacher's  authority  which  traditionally 
rested  on  the  system  of  known  and  inherited  truths 
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(Murphy  1984),    Again  discovery  methods  are  difficult 
to  put  into  practice  in  classrooms,  difficult  but 
certainly  not  impossible       They  require  organisation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  especially  when  there  are 
big  numbers  of  children  in  the  classroom  and  when  the 
children  are  not  used  to  the  type  of  discipline  needed 
for  these  methods  to  work.    Further  when  the  other 
teachers  in  a  school  do  not  use  discovery  methods  it  is 
doubly  difficult  for  any  teacher  to  use  them.    If  a 
teacher  is  concerned  to  teach  specific  content  then  there 
is  much  evidence  that  very  direct  methods  will  achieve 
this  result  (e,g.  Good  4  Brophy,  1934),    However,  I 
believe  that  there  is  an  important  qualification  to  this 
because  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  case  if  the 
material  to  be  learned  contains  a  new  concept.    In  this 
case  then  I  think  that  direct  teaching  will  not  achieve 
the  understanding  necessary  to  allow,  the  child  to 
generalise.    As  evidence  for  this  I 'could  refer  to 
programmes  to  try  to  teach  young  children  aged  five  how 
to  do  certain  Piagetian  problems  such  as  class  inclusion. 
With  many  of  these  children  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
get  them  to  understand  what  is  involved  (see  Gash,  1980), 

Further  I  think  that  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are 
features  of  progressive  methods  which  may  be  less 
efficient  yet  which  retain  certain  advantages  which  will 
be  lost  if  their  inefficiency  is  allowed  to  banish  their 
use  entirely,    I  will  deal  with  these  Advantages  in  a 
later  section. 


The  role  of  action  in  learning. 

Is  action  on  the  child's  part  necessary  to  learn 
concepts?    Piaget  insisted  that  children  be  active  but 
research  (e,g,  Anthony,  1977)  has  shown  that  physical 
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action  is  not  necessary.  The  crucial  issue  here  is  that 
the  child  must  be  cognitively  active  and  children  can  be 
cognitively  active  without  being  physically  active. 

The  insistence  on  action  in  progressive  classrooms 
stems  from  its  fundamental  role  in  Dewey's  epistemology. 
For  Dewey  concepts  were  coded  results  of  the  consequences 
of  actions  or  operations  (Dewey,  1929),  and  there  is  not 
enough  time  here  to  go  into  this  in  detail.    However,  the 
central  idea  is  that  it  is  only  ideas  which  inform  action 
and  only  the  consequences  of  sucn  directed  action  which 
in  turn  modify  ideas,    A  simple  illustration  of  this  idea 
can  be  made  with  reference  to  computer  use  where  it  is  the 
ideas  we  have  which  tell  us  what  to  do  with  the  keys,  and 
the  consequences  of  these  actions  tell  U£i  precisely  how 
good  or  bad  the  ideas  were.    We  do  not  know  until  we  have 
acted  and  the  consequences  may  be  that  the  paper  we've 
spent  hours  typing  is  erased  rather  than  "saved". 

How  naive  was  Dewey  about  curiosity?    is  it  naive  to 
value  children's  curiosity  in  teaching? 

Dewey  argued  that  the  child's  curiosity  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  child  was  interested 
in  the  class  proceedings.  However,  he  was  careful  to 
distinguish  between  exciting  a  child's  curiosity  which 
was  actually  the  second  stage  in  the  process  and  moving 
on  so  that  the  child  was  able  to  learn  how  to  focus  this 
curiosity  intellectually  on  the  subject  matter.  So 
Dewey  clearly  warned  that  it  was  not  enough  to  stimulate 
a  child  with  something  interesting  for  this  child  to 
learn,  and  reasoned  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
child's  interest  or  curiosity  an  intellectual  focus 
(Dewey,  1933/1971,  p.  37).    Thi      eems  to  me  to  be  a  far 
cry    from  the  naive  notion  of  1.  ^erest-stimulated  inquiry 
criticised  by  some  traditionalists  (see  Murphy,  1984). 
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Certainly  Dewey  can  not  be  accused  of  being  naive  about 
this  and  so  this  criticism  is  grounded  in  a  misconception 
There  may  be  educational  practitioners  who  have  inter- 
preted Dewey  in  the  way  traditionalists  criticise. 
However,  to  attribute  such  a  view  to  Dewey  is  to  admit 
to  being  unaware  of  what  Dewey  said. 

Must  development  be  spontaneous? 

Sone  traditionalists  (see  Murphy,  1984)  have 
interpreted  Piagetian  theory  so  that  it  is  held  to 
insist  that  children  should  progress  informally  and 
spontaneously  through  the  various  stages  of  intellectual 
development,  unhindered  and  unrestricted  by  traditional 
techniques  of  instruction.    The  bases  of  this  assertion 
are  references  to  the  Plowden  Report  and  the  Teacher's 
Handbook  of  the  Irish  Primary  Curriculum  (Murphy,  1984). 
While  this  interpretation  is  understandable  it  is  not  one 
accepted  by  psychologists  familiar  with  Piaget^s  writings 
It  is  a  view  which  has  been    humorously  referred  to  as 
the  rosebud  theory  of  education  "just  feed  and  water 
children  and  watch  them  grow"!    One  compensatory 
education  programme  which  I  have  been  associated  with  - 
the  Mathemagenic  Activities  Programme  (MAP)  -  was 
explicitly  based  on  Piaget's  constructivist  epistemology 
(see  Gash  kc  Smock,  1975).    The  major  stimulus  to 
cognitive  growth  which  MAP  emphasised  was  conflict  in  a 
child's  mind.    Conflict  is  experienced  by  the  child  in 
response  to  a  discrepancy  between  what  the  child  exper- 
ienced and  expected  to  experience.     In  jokes  this 
conflict  is  often  between  a  commonly  met.  meaning  and  a 
novel  one,  or  it  is  in  finding  associations?  we  hadn't 
expected,  or  it  is  in  discovering  that  there  is  something 
the  same  when  four  ants  are  compared  with  four  elephants 
-  in  spite  of  all  the  differences.    This  emphasis  on 
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conflict  as  a  crucial  motivator  was  not  peculiar  to  MAP 
but  is  stressed  by  other  cognitive  developmental 
psychologists  when  they  deal  with  the  influence  of  the 
social  environment  on  children's  development  (e.g.  Sigel 
&  Cocking,  1977),  and  indeed  is  mentioned  implicitly  in 
this  context  by  Piaget  (e.g.  in  Piaget  &  Inhelder,  1966, 
p,  156). 

When  conflict  is  understood  as  a  fundamental 
motivator  then  the  teacher  has  a  much  more  important  role 
than  in  the  traditionalist    description  of  the  Piagetien 
classroom.    Now  the  teacher  must  arrange  the  child* s 
learning  environment  and  provide  appropriate  choices  and 
do  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  child  is 
productively  occupied  while  in  class. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  this  section  I  intend  to  look  at  some  of  the 
research  which  points  to  the  advantages  inherent  in  the 
discovery  approach  and  possible  drawbacks  to  the  tradit- 
ional approach*    I  want  also  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  New  Curriculum  can  be  said  to  be  implemented  in 
Irish  classrooms  because  Murphy  (1984)  suggested  that 
there  is  a  decline  in  Irish  culture  an»3  that  this  may  be 
due  to  the  New  Curriculum.    This  seems  far  fetched 
:,.'iough  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  on  whether  the  New 
Curriculum  is  being  well  implemented  in  Irish  classrooms 
will  offer  some  idea  on  whether  this  possibility  has  merit:. 

It  may  be  more  efficient  in  teaching  a  class  a  small 
set  of  facts  to  be  very  direct  and  drill  them.  Evidence 
summarised  in  recent  articles  testifies  to  the  benefits 
of  being  very  well  organised  and  direct  in  one' s  teaching 
(e.g.  Brophy  and  Good,  1984).    As  Rutter  (1983)  puts  it 
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"some  o£  the  features  associated  with  school  effectiveness 
include  a  hl9h  proportion  of  lesson  time  spent  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  lesson;  a  hlqh  proportion  of  teacher 
time  Interacting  with  the  class  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
with  Individuals;  minimum  disciplinary  interventions  ... 
clear  and  unambiguous  feedback  to  pupils  on  both  their 
performance  and  what  was  expected  of  therr.  and  ample  use 
/  of  praise  for  good  performance".     I  have  already  referred 

to  the  dlff lcult:les  this  poses  when  children  do  not 
actually  possess  the  cognitive  items  needed  to  learn  what 
is  being  taught.    However,  one  could  teach  the  children 
directly  and  one  could  take  care  that  the  level  at  which 
one  was  pitching  the  information  was  correct. 

Recently  Ne/ille  Bennett  said  that  there  was  no 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  open  classrooms  when  he  was 
interviewed  about  his  book  Teacher  Styles  and  Pupil 
Progress.    At  that  time  there  was  evidence  on  the  eftects 
of  a  number  of  the  American  Follow  Through  Programmes 
which  followed  on  from  the  more  well  known  Head  start 
Programmes.    That  evidence  was  not  all  bad  for  either  the 
more  progressive  child  centered  programmes  nor  for  the 
very  direct  behavior  modification  progirammes.  However, 
the  evidence  was  often  buried  in  unpublished  reports 
undertaken  by  the  sponsors  of  these  programmes  in  order 
tc  justify  their  efforts  to  the  programme  funding 
agencies. 

The  effects  of  the  different  programmes  to  which  I 
refer  were  that  specific  content  c<''uld  be  well  taught  by 
direct  methods  which  sometimes  relied  on  reinforcement. 
However,  there  was  a  suggestion  that  methods  which  were 
very  teacher  directed  taught  the  children  to  attribute 
success  to  good  teachers  and  there  may  have  been  a 
corresponding  lack  of  confidence  in  this  attitude.  More 
recent  studies  which  are  easier  to  find  bear  this  out. 
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A  number  of  studies  by  Wang  show  how  pupil  involvement 
in  deciding  how  to  organise  their  work  has  beneficial 
effects  (Wang,  1982,  Wang  &  Stiles,  1982).  Further 
Rohrkemper  showed  that  pupils  in  "inductive"  classrooms 
were  more  likely  to  attend  to  intentional  aspects  of 
peer  behavior  than  comparison  pupils  in  behavior  modif- 
ication classrooms;    and  the  younger  students  in  the 
behavior  modification  classrooms  were  the  least  insight- 
ful in  their  interpretations  of  peer  behavior,  least 
involved  affectively  and  behaviorally  in  their  peers* 
beliavior  and  most  global  in  their  understanding  of 
teacher  goals  (reported  in  Weinstein  (1983)).    So  the 
effects  of  socialisation  appeared  strongest  in  the 
younger  children. 

The  type  of  attitudinal  benefit  to  progressive 
education  v»hich  seems  highly  desirable  is  one  which  was 
referred  to  by  Sylva,  Bruner,  and  Geneva  (1976)  who 
showed    in  an  experimental  study  how  children  who  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  play  with  materials  were 
superior  to  children  who  were  taught  by  observation  how 
to    solve  puzzles.    The  children  who  played  were 
superior  in  terms  of  the  different  types  of  solution 
they  achieved  and  also  in  terms  of  the  way  they  were 
not  put  off  by  initial  failure  but  they  were  more 
persistent  seemingly  because  they  had  learned  a  playful 
experimental  attitude  towards  the  materials. 

This  type  of  attitudinal  effect  can  be  seen  also  in 
a  number  of  studies  of  programmes  in  the  United  States. 
It  deserves  to  be  made  more  public  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  see  the  traditional  progressive  debate  in 
black  and  white  terms  and  it  is  far  more  complex  than 
that.     In  fact  in  the  process  of  coming  to  the  end  of 
this  paper  I  find  that  there  are  so  many  shades  of 
meanings  to  the  terms  progressive  and  traditional  that 
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I  aun  coming  to  the  view  that  they  are  no  longer  adequate 
-  my    question  is  changing.    The  question  is  becoming 
"what  are  the  consequences  of  different  educational 
strategies  for  children?" 

The  difficulty  of  doing  good  research  into  classroom 
practice  cannot  be  overemphasised.    Bennett  (1976)  for 
example  classified  teachers  into  formal^  informal  and 
mixed  in  his  initial  report  and  reported  that  there  were 
certain  ways  in  which  formal  teachers  were  superior  to 
infernal  ones.    He  got  much  publicity    for  this  in  both 
nevrspaper  and  television  perhaps  because  it  was  what 
people'  wanted  to  hear.    Then  his  data  were  examined  more 
carefully  later  and  he  got  far  less  publicity  for  showing 
that  the  flexible  teachers  had  improved  in  this  new 
analysis  (see  Aitken,  Bennett,  and  Hasketh,  1981).  The 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  conclusions  was  not 
subterfuge  or  dishonesty  bat  stemmed  from  an  improvement 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  groups  of  teachers  were  made. 
Careful  reasoned  analysis  rather  than  a  rushed  condemn- 
ation of  any  poorly  defined  educational  practice  would 
seem  to  be  called  for. 

Murphy  (1984)  gives  the  impression  that  Irish  class- 
rooms are  working  to  the  detriment  of  Irish  children  and 
it ' s  the  fault  of  progressive  methods.    In  the  Irish 
context,  if  one  was  to  question  the  effects  of  the  New 
Curriculum  on  Irish  primary  education  -  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  this  Curriculum 
can  be  said  to  be  well  implemented  in  our  Irish  schools. 
To  begin.  Archer  (1984)  has  noted  an  inconsistency  in 
th2  extent  to  which  progressive  education  is  an 
appropriate  label  to  apply  to  the  recommended  practices 
in  the  New  Curriculum  handbook.    "The  specific  aims  and 
activities  listed  (in  the  1971  Curriculum  Handbook) 
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include  refei'ences  to  aspects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  numbers which  would  seem  to  require 
fairly  sophisticated  levels  of  the  basic  skills."  So 
there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  here  which  may 
translate  into  inconsistent  practice  in  classrooms  in 
Ireland. 

Next  there  are  a  number  of  studies  performed  at  the 
Educational  Research  Centre  which  look  &t  the  extent  to 
which  the    New  Curriculum  can  be  said  to  be  implemented. 
They  do  not  examine  actual  classroom  practice  but 
rather  use  questionnaires  to  get  at  teachers'  approaches, 
attitudes  and  reported  practices.    It  is  helpful  to  be 
careful  about  labelling  teaching  practices.  Egan  (1981) 
distinguished  between  approach  to  teaching  and  teaching 
technique.    An  approach  he  defined  in  terms  of  prior- 
ities for  curriculum  content,  preferred  resources  and 
general  strategies  of  classroom  .nianagement.  Technique 
referred  to  the  actual  procedures  used  to  put  an 
approach  into  practice.    Primary  teachers    at  each  grade 
level  were  questioned  about  their  approach  to  teaching. 
Egan  found  that  they  could  be  best  classified  as  either 
formal  or  informal.    An  informal  approach  is  adopted  by 
about  two  thirds  of  the  teaching  population  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  a  formal  approach  by  the  remaining  one  third. 
In  the  higher  grades  the  reverse  held,    ir  addition 
teachers  were  questioned  about  the  percentage  of  time 
spent  teaching  the  class  as  a  unit  and  Egan  reported 
that  there  is  a  high  rate  of  didactic  teaching  for  both 
formal  and  informal  teachers.  He  noted  that  this  was  the 
only  data  he  had  on  actual  teaching  technique  and  that 
he  can  report  nothing  against  the  data  from  other  studies 
showing  that  didactic  teaching  is  still  the  basic  method 
used  by  most  teachers  both  here  and  in  Britain. 
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Another  study  performed  by  O'Rourke  and  Aroher 
(1982)  at  the  Research  Centre  examined  the  practices  of 
teachers  in  the  early  years  in  primary  schools.    In  the 
study  of  maths  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  to  begin 
with  activities  which  were  genuinely  oriented  towards 
the  development  of  understanding  concepts.    However,  by 
the  time  children  had  reached  first  class  teachers  were 
much  more  concerned  with  the  mastery  of  computational 
skills.    In  contrast  with  this  approach  to  mathematics 
concepts  the  approach  to  language  was  formal  in  the 
bottom  three  class  levels  (junior  and  senior  infants, 
and  first  class) . 

In  general,  teachers  of  junior  classes  do  use 
grouping.    However,  the  research  by  O'Rourke  and  Archer 
{1982)  showed  that  while  such  groups  exist,  they  do  so 
far  less  than  one-third  of  total  class  time  and  further 
very  little  class  time  is  devoted  to  situations  where 
pupils  select  their  own  activities- 

A  final  set  of  data  I  want  to  nention  was  collected 
by  Burke  and  Pontes  (in  press) .    The  data  were  self- 
reported  beliefs  and  practices  of  sixth  class  teachers 
in  Ireland  six  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Curriculum.    This  showed  that  teachers  would  prefer  to 
be  able  to  be  more  informal  anu  it  seemed  as  though 
various  pressures  incxuding  parents,  teachers  of  senior 
clacses,  and  class  size  prevented  more  informal 
practices. 

One  telling  set  of  figures  to  emerge  from  the  Burke 
and  Pontes  study  are  the  comparisons  with  Bennetts  study 
on  hours  per  week  devoted  to  academic  aesthetic  and 
integrated  work  (on  p.  28) .    This  showed  that  only  one 
half -hour  per  week  was  devoted  to  integrated  classes, 
^ereas  nearly  21  hour'  were  academic. 
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This  picture  suggests  that  there  is  not  much  which 
is  radically  progressive  going  on  in  Irish  classes.  One 
could  cautiously  interpret  these  data  to  suggest  that 
classrooms  provide  quite  didactic  teacher  directed 
learning  experiences  with  little  in  the  way  of  integ- 
rated curricula.    Perceived  ills  in  Irish  classes  cannot 
be  attributed  to  poor  management  which  As  due  to  the 
implementation  of  the  New  Curriculum. 
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Irish  Educational  Studies,  Vol.  5,  No*  1,  19$5 

THE  KSIGN  OF  IRISH  PRI24ARY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
IN  THE  ERA  OF  THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 

John  J.  Kavanagh 

INTRODUCTION 

Primary  school  design  is  not  a  topic  which  hcis  hitherto 
received  particular  attention  in  the  field  of  education  in 
Ireland.      Passing  reference  has  occasionally  been  made  to 
such  things  as  the  condition  of  school  buildings  and  new 
design  features  like  co-operative  teaching  in  Shared  areas. 
The  rationale  behind  the  layout  of  educational  space  and 
the  various  usage  patterns  which  particular  design  features 
propagate  have,  however/  been,  by  and  large,  forgotten  in 
the  face  of  an  urgent  need  to  house  a  growing  school 
population  and  against  the  current  background  of  financial 
constraint  and  economic  stringency. 

Yet/  educational  criteria  do  dictate  the  shape  of  school 
buildings  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  utilised,  and  in 
this  regard,  the  curriculum,  always  a  regulatory  force  in 
educational  change  and  development,  is  an  appropriate 
hour-glass  against  which  to  measure  movements,  trends  and 
issues  in  school  architecture.      This  paper  examines  the 
design  and  layout  of  modem  Irish  primary  schools  in  the 
context  of  the  current  school  programme,  the  new 
curriculum. 


BACKGROUND 

Launched  in  1971,  the  new  curriculum  gave  rise  to  new 
arrangements  and  configurations  of  le aiming  space  within 
the  primary  school  building.      These  had  been  presaged. 
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however/  in  the  tresh  climate  o£  educational  change  and 
development  of  the  1960s.      New  concepts  of  teaching  and 
learning  involving  group  and  project  work  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  child,  combined  with  Irish  participation 
at  international  conferences  on  educational  planning  and 
greater  levels  of  consultation  at  home  between  the  Offica 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Department  of  Education,  all 
conspired  to  alter  the  layout  of  educational  space  in  Irish 
primary  schools. 

In  a  mar^^ed  departure  from  the  standard  plans  for 
school  buildings  drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  Public  Works 
in  the  past,  the  Irish  primary  school  of  the  late  1960s 
contained  a  number  of  important  design  developments. 
Classroom  space  was  increased  to  about  fifteen  square 
feet  per  pupil  -  still  far  short  of  the  twenty  square 
feet  and  over  provided  in  schools  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland  -  mainly  through  a  reduction  in 
unproductive  non-teaching  areas,  achieved  by  incorporating 
circulation  space  formerly  provided  by  large  corridors 
into  smaller  corridors  and  the  rooms  themselves,  and  by 
removing  the  large  cloakroom  blocks  of  the  1930s  and 
1950s  standard  plans  and  replacing  them  with  smaller 
lavatory  and  cloakroom  facilities  for  each  room.      A  lowering 
of  ceiling  heights  which  resulted  in  savings  in  building 
materials  and  expenses  also  contributed  to  an  increase  in 
floor  space,  and  the  consequent  simplification  of  roof 
design  gave  the  building  a  more  scaled-down,  domestic 
appearance. 

The  provision  of  an  assembly  hall,  later  to  evolve 
into  the  smaller  general  purposes  room,  as  well  as  facilit- 
ating freer  internal  circulation  of  pupils,  was  intended 
as  an  extension  of  the  teaching  area,  to  be  used  for 
games,  music,  drama,  dancing  and  other  noisy  activities 
not  suitable  for  the  classroom,  and  also  for  more  formal 


occasions  such  as  concerts,  prize-givings  and  open  days. 
Library  provision,,  in  the  form  of  a  separate  room  in  the 
larger  schools,  had  been  preceded  in  1963  by  the  introduction 
of  a  school  library  scheme  involving  the  provision  of 
books  by  local  authority  libraries,  and  marked  another 
step  in  facilitating  architecturally  the  greater  involve- 
ment of  the  child  in  the  primary  school  programme,  while 
the  addition  of .store-rooms  to  the  plans  of  the  late  1960s 
recognised  the  r*ecessity  for  more  equipment  to  service  an 
active  curriculum.      It  was  around  this  time  too  that  more 
movable  and  flexible  furniture,  notably  in  the  form  of 
pupils*  tables  and  chairs  to  replace  the  old  dual  desks, 
began  to  make  an  appearance  in  Irish  primary  schools  and 
played  a  significant  role  in  stimulating  a  greater  freedom 
of  activity  by  allowing  more  scope  for  group  activities 
and  project  work. 

The  advent  of  a  larger,  autonomous,  self-contained 
classroom,  serviced  by  ancillary  learning  spaces  in  the 
general  purposes  room  and  the  library,  and  containing 
furniture  which  allowed  variety  and  flexibility  of  arrange- 
ment, is  shown  in  Plan  1,  a  1967  standard  plan  for  an 
eight-classroom  school.      By  the  beginning  of  the  1970s, 
then,  the  architectural  response  to  the  rapid  germination 
of  a  whole  new  curricular  concept  which  had  developed  in 
the  previous  decade  was  such  that  the  birth  of  the  new 
curriculum  in  1971  was  rendered  less  painful  by  the  provision 
of  learning  spaces  which  were  already  designed  to  accommodate 
some  of  that  programme's  principal  emphases. 


FEATURES  OF  SCHOOL  DESIGN  AND  LAYOUT  TODAY 

More  than  500  new  primary  schools  have  been  built  in 
Ireland  since  the  advent  of  the  new  curriculum  in  1971  (see 
Table  1), 
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PLAN  1     Standard  plan  of  a  1967  eight-classroom  Irish  national  school  for  up  to 
320  children. 
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1  Porch /hallway 
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4  Cloakroom 

5  Corridor 

7  Teachers '  room 
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SOURCE  :       Department  of  Education,  Co-operative  Teaching  in  Irish  Primary 

Schools  (Booklet  of  Proceedings  of  a  Seminar  held  in  January  1976) , 
p.  52 


TABLE  1 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  I97I  -  19  81^ 


School  year  New  schools  completed 


19  71-72 

59 

/ /  J 

39 

1973-74 

19  74-75 

49 

19  75-76 

56 

19 76-77 

45 

1977-78 

41 

19  78-79 

39 

1979-80 

40 

19  80-81 

43 

1981-82 

34 

Total 

491 

These  schools  contain  many  features  which  have  enhanced  the 
design  and  layout  of  today's  Irish  primary  school  building* 

Most  notable  is  a  more  generous  space  allocation 
in  the  teaching  areas  of  750  square  feet  per  class  unit^ 
(giving  almost  19  square  feet  per  pupil  in  each  classroom) , 
achieved  in  the  early  1970s  mainly  through  a  reduction  in 
circulation  areas  and  a  judicious  modification  of  classroom 
dimensions  involving  the  incorporation  of  wet  practical 
areas,  toilets  and  cloakroom  acconmiodation  into  the  class- 
room itself.      No  increase    either  in  the  overall  size  of 
the  building  or  in  its  cost  resulted  from  these  changes. 
The  conservation  of  corridor  space  in  particular  also 
led  to  the    revision  at  this  time  of  larger  and  more 
multi-useful  general  purposes  areas  which  had  begun  to 
replace  the  more  costly  and  less  flexible  assembly  hall 
towards  the  end  of  the  1960s ,  while  the  incorporation  into 
the  classroom  of  wet  areas,  toilets  and  cloakroom  facilities 
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(separate  cloakroomiv' were  replaced  by  mobile  coat  racks)  , 
combined  with  the  introduction  of  textile  floor  covering 
in  most  of  the  classroom  floor  space,  produced  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  in  that  relatively  small  space  where 
teachers  and  pupils  spend  most  of  their  working  day. 

Within  the  classroom  too^  more  movable  furniture 
adaptable  to  different  age  groups  and  educational  uses  has 
added  to  and  complemented  the  pupils'  tables  and  chairs 
which  replaced  the  old-fashioned,  rigid  dual  desks  in  the 
early  1960s  (see  Plan  2  for  some  examples  of  this  new  type 
of  fuimiture  provision) •      Improved  lighting  features  and 
display  facilities  have  also  contributed  towards  the 
evolution  of  more  effective  teaching  spaces,  while  the 
introduction  of  remedial  teaching  rooms  in  large  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  library  provision  of  the  1960s,  has 
served  to  augment  the  classroom  area  as  a  learning  resource. 
The  arrival  of  courtyards  and  patios  which  enable  an 
extension  of  the  teaching/learning  situation  out  of  door? 
when  and  where  appropriate,  along  with  the  provision  of 
hard  and  soft  play  areo^s^.  'complete  the  scene  presented 
by  today's  mostly  s ^ngle-stort^ ,  school  buildings.  Many 
of  these  design  ar.a  layout  features  are  represented  in  the 
Office  of  Public  Works'  current  standard  plan  of  an  eight- 
classroom  building  shown  in  Plan  3. 

By  far  tl-'*  most  striking  and  innovative  feature  of 
Irish  primary  schoo}  design  in  the  era  of  the  new  curriculum 
has,  however,  been  t*.y  introduction  of  co-operative  teaching 
in  shared  areas.      This  concept  embraces  many  of  the 
principles  associated  with  open  and  semi-open  plan  British 
schools  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  and  marks  Ireland's  first 
consciously  planned,  yet  tentative,  departure  away  from  the 
integrated,  self-contained  classroom  box  structure.  Not 
merely  a  design  construct,  it  incorporates  two  elements, 
a  pedagogic  aspect  as  represented  by  co-operative  teaching. 
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PLAN  2      Drawings  of  some  items  of  school  furniture 
introduced  after  the  advent  of  the  new 
curriculum^  1971. 


Book  trolley 

SOURCE  :    Office  of  Public  Works,  "Natic/.al  School 
Furniture,  Series  NCF  (New  Curricul uri 
Furniture^,  booklet  of  furniture  details 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Works, 
Dublin,  1971 
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and  an  architectural  accompaniment  to  this  device:  shared 
areas. 

In  design  terms  a  shared  area  module  consists  cf 
an  area  usually  equivalent  in  size  to  two  traditional 
c?^srooms  (1,500  square  feet),  but  divided  into  two  equal- 
sized  class  bases  of  300  -  400  square  feet  each  and  with  a  large 
central-shared  area  of  about  900  square  feet  within  which  is 
usually  contained  a  tiled  section  with  sink  units  for 
practical  activities  and  an  en-suite  toilet  block.  The 
space  and  the  children  normally  found  in  two  separate  class- 
rooms are  shared  in  this  unit  by  two  teachers  who  attempt 
to  co-operatively  draw  up  and  Implement  a  programnxi)  making 
use  of  home  bases  (so-  illed  because  they  provide  a  fixed, 
identifiable  locale  for  each  sepa.'ate  class)  and  shared 
area.      Diagram  1  shows  the  layout  of  a  typical  shared  area 
xinit,  while  some  further  variations  are  to  be  found  in  Plan  4. 


DIAGRAM  1 
A  TYPICAIi  SHARED  AREA  UNIT 


Shared 
area 


Wet  area 


The  uses  to  which  shared  areas  are  put  obviously 
vary  with  the  co-operative  practice  of  the  teachers  who  man 
them.      Ideally,  optimum  use  should  be  made  of  all  three 
sections  of  the  unit,  with  the  two  classes  divided  into  groups 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  indistinguishable  as  separate 
classes.      The  home  bases  are  eminently  suited  to  small 
group  work  and  direct  teacher  instruction,  while  the 
central  shared  area  can  be  used  for  pupil-directed 
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PLAN  4      Three  possible  shared  area  unit  layouts / 
1970s. 
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PLAN  5    Standard  plan  of  a  sixtecn-teacher  Irish  national 
school  containing  a  25%  shared  area  provinion. 


KEY: 

2  Classroom 
2a  Home  base 
2b  Shared  area 
4a  Cloakspace 

7  Teachers*  room 

8  Toilets 

10  Boiler  house 

11  General  purposes 
room 

13  Library/medical 
inspection 

15  Kitchen/servery 

16  Principal's  room 

17  Store 


SOURCE  :  Department 
of  Education, 
Co-operative  Teaching 
in  Irish  Primary 
Schools,  p,  55. 
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activities,  thus  making  the  whole  unit  an  ideal  design 
accompaniment  to  the  new  curriculum.      Use  is  also  made  of 
the  home  bases  to  bring  together  each  separate  class  on 
occasion  (the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day,  administrative 
duties,  religious  instruction),  and  this  helps  to  safeguard 
the  pastoral  element  so  vital  in  the  pupil/teacher  relation- 
ship at  primary  school  level.      The  size  of'the  central 
shared  area,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  both  classes  to  be 
combined  for  singing,  or  for  the  showing  of  films  or  film- 
strips,  thus  fostering  a  co-operative  sense  of  communality 
between  both  class  groaps. 

In  19  80  there  were  some  291  shared  area  modules  in 

127  schools  around  the  country,  centred  chiefly  in  the 

larger  sixteen- teacher  schools  which  are  located  in  urban 

areas  of  high  population  density,  such  as  Tallaght  and 

3 

Clondalkin  in  Dublin,  and  Togher  in  Cork.       The  earliest 
shared  area  schools  built  about  ten  years  ago  contained 
a  twenty-five  percent  shared  area  allocation,  i.e.  a 
sixteen-room  school  would  have  two  shared  area  \inits 
housing  four  class  groups,  as  in  Plan  5t  but  of  late,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  tended  to  favour  a  fifty 
percent  provision  for  co-operative  teaching  and  has  no 
objection  to  the  erection  of  a  school  composed  entirely 
of  shared  areas  if  the  school  management  requests  it,  as 
has  occurred  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 


THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 

The  forces  and  influences  which  helped  to  shape  the 
1971  new  curriculum  had  given  rise  to  international,  and 
more  especially  European,  concern  in  the  1960s  about  the 
design  of  learning  spaces  in  the  primary  school.  New 
architectural  directions  and  dimensions,  were  mapped  out 
at  conferences  on  school  design,  and  Ireland's  participation 
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at  these,  combined  with  visits  by  representatives  of  the 
Departjnent  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Public  Works  to 
other  countries  to  look  at  schools  there  -  the  influence 
of  British  school  design  was  to  prove  the  most  decisive  - 
provided  the  main  design  criteria  for  developments  in 
primary  school  btiilding  in  this  country  over  the  last 
decade. 

The  emergence  in  the  1970s  of  the  design  and  layout 

features  described  earlier  should  also  be  seen,  however, 

as  elements  set  clearly  within  an  Irish  educational  context, 

and  integral  to  the  ter.or  and  operation  of  the  new 

curriculum.      That  programme  itself  recognised  that  the 

existing  architectural  provision  could  not  hope  to  cater 

for  the  new  demands  which  a  more  active  and  open  curriculum 

4 

imposed  upon  the  school  building,    and  reiterated  the  thinking 
expressed  in  a  1969  prologue  to  the  new  curriculum  that 
school  planning  would  have  to  respond  to  the  new  educational 
requirements  shortly  to  materialise.^      The  Office  of 
Public  Works  too  has  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  new 
curricular  direction  taken  by  Irish  primary  education  in 
1971  v*iich  was  the  prime  factor  in  the  developments  in 
school  design  which  occurred  subsequently.^ 

Changes  in  school  design  which  have  taken  place, 
or  which  may  occur  in  the  future,  are  officially  viewed, 
against  a  backdrop  of  cost  limits,  as  being  occasioned: 

.  •  •  by  expertise  and  scientific  and  technical 
innovation  in  the  field  of  architecture,  by 
standards  of  lighting,  sanitation,  ventilation 
and  heating,  but  mainly  by  educational  changes, 
i.e*  changes  in  teaching  methods,  in  teaching 
philosophies  and  in  the  needs  of  children  as  ^ 
perceived  by  discerning  teachers  and  educators* 

This  primacy  attached  to  educational  considerations  is  to 
be  found  in  the  layout  of  learning  spaces  in  Irish  primary 
schools  which  reflect  the  emergence  of  a  new  relationship 
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between  teacher  and  pupils  and  a  new  way  of  working  dictated 
by  the  emphases  of  the  new  curriculum.      The  size,  shape 
and  layout  of  classroom  spaces  today  are  probably  the 
clearest  manifestations  of  this  curricular  influence  on 
school  design. 

The  more  generous  allocation  of  floor  space  in  the 
teaching  areas  which  allows  for  greater  mobility  and 
facilitates  a  type  of  class  organisation  involving  group 
activities  and  individual  work  is  a  clear  reflection  of  a 
child-centred/  activity-based  curriculum.      These  concepts 
form  the  basis  too  for  the  development  of  the  more  varied, 
adaptable  and  multi-useful  furniture  provision.  Wet/ 
practical  areas  are  a  response  to  the  value  now  attached 
to  art  and  crafts  and  project  work/  while  improvements  in 
display  space  arise  out  of  the  movement  towards  a  freer 
expression  and  presentation  of  pupil-directed  activities. 

Improvements  brought  about  in  the  physical  environment 
of  our  learning  spaces  have  contributed  to  the  emergence 
of  a  more  comfortable  and  attractive  atmosphere  and 
ambience  for  teachers  and  pupils  /  and  have  in  turn  facilitated 
the  educational  process.      Textile  or  carpeted  floor 
covering,  apart  from  being  less  institutionalised  and  more 
homely  and  coL.fortable  than  previous  wooden  or  tiled  floor 
surfaces,  has  also  answered  the  needs  of  a  more  active 
curriculum  by  absorbing  the  increased  noise  level  occasioned 
nowadays  by  greater  and;  more  frequent  movement  of  pupils 
and  furniture.      En  suite  toilets  replicate  the  more  natural 
and  convenient  domestic  situation,  and  augment  the  socialising 
benefits  deriving  from  this  with  a  flexible  usage  pattern 
which  takes  cognisance  of  the  freer  movement  of  pupils 
throughout  the  room.      Improved  lighting  facilities,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  combined  with  more  colourful  decor 
of  walls  and  ceilings,  have  produced  brighter,  more 
attractive  classrooms  which  promote  an  interest  in,  and 
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an  ease  in  responding  to,  the  school  programme ♦  The 
learning  environment  has  been  further  enhanced  by  the 
lowering  of  ceiling  heights  which  has  resulted  in  particular 
in  the  creation  of  a  homely  atmosphere  more  in  scale  with 
the  children  themselves. 

The  other  learning  spaces  in  the  school  which 
accommodate  the  operation  of  the  programme  can  also  be  seen 
as  respondents  to  the  orientation  of  the  new  curriculum. 
The  general  purposes  room,  now  provided  in  all  new  schools, 
is  primarily  designed  as  an  area  for  physical  education 
and  indoor  games,  but  is  also  used  for  other  new-  curriculum 
activities  such  as  music  and  drama,  eind  of  course  serves 
too  for  the  showing  of  films,  for  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  school,  and  for  community  purposes  outside  school 
hours ♦      A  greater  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  reading 
and  communication  skills,  and  their  relevance  in  particular 
to  the  discovery  learning  aspect  of  the  programme,  has 
provided  the  basis  for  the  provision  of  library  facilities , 
while  remedial  rooms,  recently  introduced  into  larger 
schools,  demonstrate  an  acknowledgement  of  the  concern  for 
the  needs  of  backward  pupils  and  pupils  with  learning 
difficulties.      Increased  storage  space  has  evolved  in 
response  to  the  greater  use  of  a  variety  of  items  of 
educational  equipment  including  projectors,  record  players, 
tapes  and  filmstrips  which  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  curriculum. 

That  programme  too  has  seen  the  extension  of  learning 
experiences  beyond  the  walls  of  the  classroom  and  into  the 
school's  external  environment.      Gardens,  patios  and 
courtyards  have  emerged  to  facilitate  this  movement, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  social  and  environmental 
studies.      The  face  which  the  school  now  presents  to  the 
world  derives  also  in  part  from  the  openness  and  freedom 
enshrined  in  the  new  curriculum.      No  longer  a  daunting 
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buildin9  cut  off  from  the  local  area  by  high  railings  and 
walls,  the  modem  Irish  primary  school's  outer  appearance 
is  attractive  and  inviting,  with  a  bright  facade  and  more 
open,  easily  identifiable  entrances  and  driveways-  which 
signal  an  invitation  to  pupils,  teachers  and  parents  to 
participate  in  the  learning  process. 

The  most  innovatory  feature  of  Irish  primary  school 
design  today,  co-operative  teaching  in  shared  areas,  is 
especially  notable  for  the  way  in  which  its  layout  directly 
corresponds  architecturally  to  the  curricular  emphasis  of 
the  current  school  programme.      The  various  sections  of  the 
shared  area  unit  are  ideally  suited  to  the  practice  of  group 
teaching  and  to  the  needs  of  the  child  individually 
pursuing  knowledge  or  discovering  something  for  himself. 
A  structure  which  allows  two  teachers  to  co-operatively 
implement  a  child-centred  programme  throughout  a  number  of 
teaching  spaces,  as  shared  area  teaching  does,  is  capable 
of  producing  an  adventurous,  integrated  learning  environment 
which  permits  children  to  participate  more  actively  in 
their  own  education. 

Shared  areas  were  especially  devised  also  to  promote 
the  important  socialising  aims  of  education,  involving 
co-operation  with  others,  contained  in  the  new  curriculum. 
Their  layout  encourages  just  such  a  spirit  and  mode  of 
co-operative  work  and  social  intercourse,  the  teachers 
providing  the  vital  behaviour  models  for  this  concept. 
The  shared  teaching  environment,  with  its  freer,  more 
flexible  organisational  structure,  is  also  conducive  to 
the  development  in  the  child  of  self-reliance  and 
independent  work  habits,  yet  its  more  cautious  adoption 
of  open  planning  than  that  found  in  today's  British  schools 
enables  it  to  be  safely  absorbed  into  the  more  traditional 
pedagogical  patteim  of  Irish  primary  education. 

While  the  new  design  features  of  today's  Irish 
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primary  schools  could  have  evolved  in  the  normal  course, 
of  school  architecture  here,  and  may  be  viewed  too  as 
products  of  a  certain  social  awareness  and  force  propagated 
chiefly  in  the  1960s  and  aided  by  developments  at  that 
time  in  building  techniques  (pref abrication,  standardised 
construction  materials  and  fittings) /  their  essential 
purpose  and  emphasis  clearly  mark  them  out  as  deriving 
primarily  from  curricular  influences  and  motives.  In 
1971  the  time  was  ripe  and  the  circumstances  were  propitious 
for  the  development  of  a  positive  and  clear  relationship 
between  the  school  programme  and  the  design  of  learning 
spaces  which  was  to  give  precedence  to  the  educational 
input. 

Although  economic  factors  have  always  played  a  prominent 
role  in  school  building  in  this  country,  and  must  be  given 
even  greater  consideration  by  planners  today,  financial 
pressures  and  dictates  have  not  brought  about  any  diminution 
in  the  quality  of  the  school  building  provision.  The 
fact  that  an  increase  in  floor  area  was  achieved  at  a  time 
of  reduction  in  the  pupil/ teacher  ratio  and  that  the  newest 
design  concept,  shared  areas /  actually  cost  slightly  more 
to  build  than  conventional  classrooms,        is  a  clear 
indication  that  educational  considerations  come  before 
cost  regulations. 

The  primacy  of  the  curricular  function  in  Irish 
primary  school  design  then,  clearly  motivates  the  thinking 
behind  school  planning  and  building  here,  yet,  as  the 
Department  of  Education  has  pointed  out,  "specially- 
designed  teaching  units  or  modern  furniture  do  not 
constitute  new  approaches;    they  merely  facilitate  them". 
How  tile  learning  spaces  within  schools  are  actually  utilised 
as  educational  devices  and  instruments,  and  the  consequent 
problems  and  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  use  of  today's 
school  buildings,  are  vital  considerations  in  an  evaluation 
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of  the  relationship  between  school  design  and  the 
curriculum*     To  do  them  full  and  proper  justice,  however, 
these  important  questions  must  await  another  forum* 
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TEACHING  THE  LOGIC  OF  SUBJECTS 


Kevin  McDermott  and  Peter  Caulwell 


The  paper  argues  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  students  in  second-level  schools  are 
subject  based.      If  a  teacher  is  to  help  a  student 
mastei:  a  subject/  the  teacher  must  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  nature  and  composition  of  his/her  subjects  In 
order  to  know  a  subject  teachers  must  engage  in  a  process 
of  reflection  and  questioning.      The  paper  proposes  a 
framework  within  which  this  process  may  occur.  We 
apply  the  analytical  framework  to  two  subjects,  and  point 
out  some  of  the  implications  suggested  by  our  analysis. 

The  framework  proposes  six  categories  under  which 
each  subject  may  be  examined.      These  are? 

1  categories  and  distinctions  :  the  conventional 
categorisation  of  knowledge  within  a  subject. 

2  Concepts/unders tan dings :  the  fundamental  concepts 
which  have  to  be  mastered  in  the  subject. 

3  Judgements  :  the  kinds  of  judgements  which  are 
brought  to  bear  in  'doing*  a  subject. 

4  The  language  of  the  subject  :  the  characteristic 
ways  of  speaking  and  writing  in  the  subject. 

5  Experiences  :  the  experiences  which  constitute 
the  *  doing*  of  the  subject. 

6  Knowledge  and  skills  :  the  basic  mental  and  eye- 
hand  skills  necessary  in  a  subject. 
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INTRODUCTION'  ;  BASIC  QUESTIONS 


If,  as  we  believe,  teaching  should  concern  itself 
with  helping  students  make  sense  of  a  subject,  then 
teachers  must  develop  their  own  understanding  of  the 
subjects  they  teach.      If  a  history  teacher,  for  example, 
can  give  a  coherent  and  logicaJ  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  history?"  then  he/she  is  in  a  position  to  decide 
whether  what  goes  on  in  the  history  class  constitutes 
history  in  any  meaningful  sense. 

Of  course,  the  problem  lies,  precisely,  in  providing 
the  answer.      In  order  to  facilitate  our  own  attempts 
at  describing  English  and  Commerce,  we  began  by 
reflecting  on  our  common-sense  understanding  of  the 
subjects,  and  asking  ourselves  a  series  of  basic  questions 
aimed  at  making  conscious  our  assumptions  and  pre-supposit- 
ions  concerning  our  respective  subjects,  and  highlighting 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge.      The  questions  we  posed  were 
intended  to  establish  the  subject-matter  of  the  subject/ 
the  ways  in  which  we  understand  it,  and  the  characteristic 
ways  in  which  we  act  upon  it,  and  write  and  talk  about  it. 
rne  kinds  of  questions  we  asked  were  as  follows: 

a)  what  is  the  subject  matter,  in  broad  terms,  of 
English  or  Commerce? 

b)  What  are  the  categories  into  which  the  subject  matter 
m'xy  be  grouped? 

c)  What  are  the  forms  of  understanding  that  are  required 
in  the  subject? 

d)  Are  there  concepts  which  are  subject  specific,  or 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  '^f  the  subject? 

e)  Hov;  do  we  act  upon  the  subject  mr*-*-er  of  English 

or  Commerce?    What  kinds  of  intei-xsctual  Activities 
do  we  perform  in  'doing*  a  subject? 

f)  Are  there  characteristic  ways  of  talking,  writing 
about  subjects?    How  do  these  differ  from  one  subject 
to  another? 
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g)  What  kinds  of  ey  >erience  would  enhance  t.nd  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  subject? 

h)  What  are  the  criteria  employed  by  teachers  In  deciding 
whether  a  student  has  mastered  a  subject? 

i)  What  kind  of  skills  are  required  for  the  'doing' of 
a  subject? 

These  headings  represent  a  theoretical  framework  for 

the  analysis  of  subjects.      This  framework  is  by  no  means 

definitive,  and  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  questions  we 

posed.      Further  questioning  would  undoubtedly  lend  it 

a  greater  sophistication,  but  even  in  this  form  we  believe 

it  is  useful  and  demonstrates  the  validity  of  a  reflective 

attitude. 


FRAMEWORk  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  SUBJECTS 
1  dateqories/Distinctions 

This  refers  to  the  conventional  categories  of  knowledge 
within  a  subject.      The  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  in  mind 
is  that  which  Allows  a  student  to  obtain  an  overview  of 
a  subject.      This  kind  of  knowledge  would  be  employed  in 
the  creation  of  a  subject  map. 


2       Con  cepts /Un  ders  tandings 

By  this  is  meant  the  fundamental  concepts  which  must 
be  mastered  in  order  to  achieve  any  degree  of  competency 
in  a  subject.      In  every  subject  there  are  a  number  of  key 
concepts  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
subject.      For  example,  ih  histoty,  chronology  is  a  key 
concept,  the  number  line  in  mathematics,  pressure  in  science. 
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3  Judgements 

This  means  the  kinds  of  judgements  and  criteria 
which  are  brought  to  bear  in  'doing'  a  subject,  and  the 
constraints  aiid  limits  within  which  these  judgements 
operate.      \i?hat,  for  example,  are  the  criteria  employed 
in  deciding  whether  a  company  is  successful?  These 
criteria  might  be  wholly  inappropriate  in  determining  the 
social  worth  of  what  the  company  does. 


4       The  Language  of  the  Subject 

Here  we  have  in  mind  the  characteristic  ways  of 
speaking  and  writing  in  the  subject  area  -  a  student's 
ability  to  speak  and  write  in  the  subject  in  ways  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  classroom  and  to  the  world  beyond 
the  classroom  walls,  and  which  satisfy  the  criteria  of 
public  examination.      Here  we  have  in  mind  elements  of 
the  following:    subject  vocabulary;    typical  phrases; 
visual  symbols;  diagrams. 


5  Experiences 

By  experiences  we  mean  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  those  activities  which  constitute  the  'doing'  of  a 
subject,  and  not  merely  the  memorisation  or  familiarisation 
with  the  knowledge  and  activities  pursued  by  someone  else. 
Hence,  'doing'  history  might  involve  the  writing  of  a 
tiography;    or  the  compilation  of  primary  source  material, 
or  role  playing  as  distinct  from  merely  reading  the  history 
text  book.      This  category  encompasses  the  whole  area  of 
the  use  of  drama  in  the  classroom,  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense* 
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6       Knowledge  and  Skills 

Under  this  heading  we  have  in  mind  some  basic  forms 
of  knowledge,  and  some  basic  skills  which  equip  students 
to  study  a  subject^  and  which  provi      a  foundation  for 
furtiier  learning.       We  have  distinguished  three  types 
of  knowledge: 

a)  knowledge  by  acquaintance  :  this  Is  the  notion  of 
"knowing  about"  or  being  familiar  with  something, 
for  example  "I  know  about  geography,  it  deals  with 
the  world  and  with  different  places  and  countries". 

b)  Factual  knowledge  :  the  idea  of  "knowing  that", 
for  example,  "I  know  that  Paris  is  the  capital  of 
France",  or,  "I  know  that  CO,  io  the  symbol  for 
carbon  dioxide". 

c)  Knowledge  of  procedures  :  this  is  the  knowledge  of 
standard  s^roceduree  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
operations  of  a  subject,  for  example,  "I  know  how 
to  calculate  compound  interest",  or,  "I  know  how 
to  collect  oxygen". 

The  kind  of  skills  we  have  in  mind  are  twofold: 

a)  eye  hand  skills  :  these  would  include  writing, 
drai4ng,  controlled  movement,  handling  instruments, 
using  tools  and  measuring. 

b)  Mental  skills  :      certain  subjects  require  specific 
mental  skills,  for  exan^>le,  deduction,  comparison, 
distinction,  association,  observation,  contrast, 
synthesis  and  analysis.      Some  examples  might  be  the 
distinction  between  multiplying  and  dividing  in 
mathematics;    the  comparison  between  plant  and  animal 
life  in  science;    the  association  of  peat  bogs  with 
the  location  of  power  stations  in  geography. 

There  is  considerable  interdependence  between  types  of 
knowledge  and  skills  within  any  subject.      An  examination 
of  these  elements  and  how  they  build  together  in  the  doing 
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of  the  subject  should  suggest  how  one  would  approach 
the  subject  and  in  particular  Uie  sequence  of  learning. 

We  are  aware  that  this  fraiiiework  is  not  the  only 
possiblGr  one,  and  that  sonie  of  the  categories  are  in  need 
of  further  refinement ,  in  particular  that  dealing  with 
knowledge  and  skills.      Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings, 
the  framework  provides  a  useful  way  of  reflecting  upon 
the  nature  of  subjects,  a  point  illustratcid  by  the  analysis 
generated  in  English  and  commerce. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH 

1       Categories  and  Distinction 

There  are  a  number  of  broad  categories  into  which 
we  can  divide  the  subject.      These  include  the  conventional 
distinctions  between  literature  and  criticism;  reading 
and  writing;    poetry  and  fiction;    drama  and  essays; 
critical  and  expressive  writing^    literary  and  popular 
writing.      In  some  instances  one  of  the  terms  in  a  pair 
stands  in  hierarchical  relationship  to  the  other.  Many 
second- level  students  for  instance  do  not  experience 
"English"  as  an  expressive  art  form.      For  them  "English" 
is  essentially  concerned  with  learning  the  conventions 
of  literary  criticism. 

Another  interesting  distinction  is  that  between  the 
received  canon  -  literature  -  and  everything  else  that  is 
yr'tcen  and  published.      From  a  teacher's  point  of  view, 
there  is  a  necessity  to  question  our  attitude  to  the 
existing  categories,  and,  more  fundamentally,  the  way  in 
which  we  divide  literature  into  two  'camps*.  Thi** 
question  is  all  the  more  urgent  in  view  of  the  practice 
in  many  schools  to  prescribe  popular  lite?:ature  for  the 
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Group  Certificate,  and  remedial  classes/  and  to  prescribe 
"literary"  texts  for  the  "bright"  student.      The  difference 
does  not  lie  solely  in  content.      In  the  "popular"  end 
of  things,  the  encounter  with  the  text  is  direct  and 
personal/  and  students  are  often  encouraged  to  respond  to 
the  text  in  terms  of  their  own  experience.      Thus  the 
reading  of  a  text  and  the  response  to  it  becomes  an 
act  of  self-reflection  and  creation.      For  the  "bright" 
students/  the  encounter  with  the  text  is  mediated  by 
the  application  of  a  rigorous  but  impersonal  method  of 
analysis.      The  reading  of  the  text  becomes  intellectual 
discipline. 

Both  approaches^ have  much  to  recommend  them,  but  it 
is  surprising  that  students  of  recognised  intellectual 
ability  are  not  encouraged  to  explore  their  self 
understanding  in  and  through  literature  and  that  "weaker" 
students  are  not  taught  literature  in  a  way  that  might 
develop  their  powers  of  reasoning.      For  the  "bright" 
student  the  opportunity  to  employ  literature  as  a  means 
of  exploring  the  self  is  further  curtailed  by  the  failure 
of  many  teachers  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  subject  as 
an  art  form  and  not  merely  a  literary  language.  Thus, 
an  elementary  consideration  of  the  categories  and 
distinction  draws  attention  to  large  areas  of  the  subject 
which  are  neglected  in  the  English  courses  currently 
available  in  post-primary  schools. 


2       Concepts /Un  der s  t anding 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  explore 
the  many  concepts  which  inform  "English"  but  it  will 
dwell  on  the  concepts  of  meaning  and  form,      A  useful 
way  of  thinking  about  meaning  is  to  examine  the 
difference  between  the  language  of  mathematics  and  the 
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language  of  poetry.      in  the  former,  the  language  is 
denotative,  that  is  each  sign  or  symbol  has  one  clear 
and  unambiguous  value  or  meaning.      On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  language  of  poetry  is  "rich",  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  "signs"  of  poetry  cannot  be  ascribed 
a  fixed  and  permanent  meaning.      Poetic  language  is 
essentially  connotative.      If  we  think  of  meaning  in 
terms  of  a  continuum  with  denotative  at  one  end,  and 
connotative  at  the  other,  the  making  of  meaning  involves 
a  decision  to  "pitch"    the  use  of  language  at  some  point 
along  this  continuum.      This  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
choosing  words  and  phrases. 

Then  the  matter  of  form  comes  i^to  play  -  the  way 
in  which  words  are  linked  to  form  phrases,  phrases  into 
clauses  and  so  on  into  larger  units  of  discourse.  Form 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  sequencing. 

Meaning  is  also  liked  to  the  variety  of  things  we 
can  do  in  and  through  language;    assert;    tell;  command; 
put  forward  opinion;    present  a  self  and  so  on.  There 
is  a  close  relationship  between  what  we  do  and  the  formal 
features  (voice,  mood)  which  organise  language  into 
various  kinds  of  utterances. 

The  concepts  of  "meaning"  and  "form"  suggest  many 
interesting  possibilities  for  the  teaching  of  "composition" 
in  second-level  schools.      Initially  there  is  the  task  of 
acquainting  students  with  the  range  of  meanings  and  style 
employed  by  writers,  and  the  variety  of  forms  available 
to  them.      Secondly,  there  is  the  process  of  discovering 
the  kinds  of  meaning  a  student  may  choose  to  make,  and  the 
appropriate  style  and  form  in  which  to  frame  this  meaning. 
This  process  is  both  descriptive  and  enactive.  Firstly, 
it  is  descriptive  in  that  a  student  has  to  identify 
the  kinds  of  meaning  he/she  wishes  to  make  and  then 
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describe  the  language  and  sequencing  of  that  language 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  in  hand.      For  exaznple,  a 
student  may  wish  to  write  personally  and  reflectively 
and  decide  that  the  language  should  be  connotative; 
the  piece  written  in  the  present  tense;  and  the  phrase 
(as  opposed  to  sentence  or  paragraph)  the  unit  of 
sequencing.      Secondly,  it  is  enactive  in  the  sense  that 
the  student  must  form  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  procedure 
and  carry  this  through  in  the  act  of  writing. 


3  Judgements 

Every  effort  to  write  involves  a  writer  in  a  series 
of  judgements  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  dealing  with 
the  concepts  of  meaning  and  form.      Students  can  be  given 
formal  guidelines  in  this  area. 

^!ore  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  area  of  critical 
judgement  in  literature.      Kow  do  we  judge,  on  one  hand, 
the  "literary"  worth  of  a  text  and  on  the  other,  judge 
the  "greatness"  or  general  v;orth  of  that  text? 

In  exercising  the  "literary"  judgements  we  often 
invoke  a  norm,  as  in  the  idea  of  a  typically  roinantic 
form.     The  essential  characteristic  of  "romantic"  can 
be  indicated  to  students;    we  also  apply  "aesthetic" 
criteria  such  as  consistency,  unity  and  dimension  -  these 
concepts  can  also  be  taught  and  exemplified  for  students 
or  a  text  can  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  other  works 
of  literature.      However,  once  we  have  established  the 
literariness  of  a  text,  there  is  still  the  considerable 
problem  of  deciding  its  relevance,  worth  or  greatness. 
These  considerations  involve  the  reader  in  both  personal 
and  extra- literary  judgements,  which  may  be  of  a  social, 
political  or  moral  nature. 
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F.  H.  Leavis  can  suggest,  for  example,  a  great 
tradition  of  English  novelists,  all  of  whom  share  a 
quality  of  rnoral  seriousness.      This  is  not  strictly 
a  literary  judgement.      However,  if  the  criterion 
employed  in  judging  a  writer  like  Lawrence  is  political, 
then  we  might  not  confer  the  accolade  "great"  upon  him. 
Hence,  of  course,  I  betray  my  own  political  bias. 
However,  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  these  kinds  of  judge- 
ments that  literature  is  brought  into  an  immediate  and 
dialectical  relationship  with  life  and  with  the  reader, 
and  speaks  more  urgently  to  its  readers.      It  is  through 
the  personal  dialogue  with  literature  that  a  reader  can 
reflect  upon  reality  and  the  self  and  know  both  more 
surely* 

III  the  area  of  judgements  we  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  extra- literary  judgements  I  have  referred 
to,  and  encourage  more  subjective  responses  to  literature, 
especially  for  our  senior  students.      in  the  Irish 
context,  in  view  of  the  censorial    nature  :>f  our  attitude 
to  literature,  it  might  be  important  to  demonstrate  the 
limits  and  constraints  within  which  mosi  judgements  operate, 
and  avoid  an  attitude  to  literature  that  is  absolute  and 
categorical. 


4  Experiences 

If  one  reflects  on  the  experiences  which  constitute 
the  *doing*  of  English  then  one  is  immediateiy  struck  by 
the  very  limited  experiences  that  school  offers  ctude.>ts. 
I  think  the  point  is  clearly  illustrated  in  considering 
two  important  expariences  in  English:    the  reading  of 
poetry  and  writing. 

The  reading  of  poetry  is  essentially  a  private  act. 
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Frequently  a  reader  goes  back  to  a  poem  before  any  sure 
sense  of  a  relationship  is  established.      Most  poetry 
expands  the  possibilities  of  the  self  by  inviting  the 
reader  to  conteirplate  the  poet's  exploration  of  his/her 
self.      The  response  to  poetry  is  essentially  meditative 
and  silent.      This  kind  of  response  is  rarely  encouraged 
in  the  classroom  where  the  demand  is  for  a  public  and 
immediate  response.      Yet  it  seems  that  to  deny  students 
this  kind  of  private  space  in  relation  to  poetry  is 
almost  to  destroy  the  experience  of  reading  poetry  itself. 

The  other  experience  land  concept)  neglected  in  the 
classroom  is  that  of  audience.      Students  write  an 
astonishing  quantity  in  their  school  careers,  but  rarely 
do  they  have  an  audience  for  their  work  in  any  meaningful 
sense  of  the  word.      A  literary  text  takes  on  a  life  of 
its  own  when  it  ceases  to  belong  to  an  author  and  is 
"possessed"  by  an  audience.      Most  school  authors  rarely 
have  this  experience. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TSACHING 

An  application  of  our  framework  to  English  raises 
a  number  of  important  questions  on  our  current  practices 
in  the  classroom  and  sugger-ts  some  areas  for  further 
consideration. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  question  of  what  we  teach 
and  to  whom,  and  the  jastification  or  desirability  of 
having  two  versions  of  English  in  our  schools  -  that 
of  the  received  canon,  and  that  of  popular  and/or 
contemporary  literature. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  dominance  of 
literary  criticism  over  expressive  writing.  Related 
to  this  issue  is  the  formal  and  impersonal  nature  of 
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the  responses  we  demand  from  students  to  literature,  and 
the  limited  possibilities  we  establish  for  students'  own 
writing. 

Thirdly/  there  is  the  question  ot  the  judgements  we 
make  in  reading  and  responding  to  literature,  or,  as 
writers/  in  choosing  a  form  and  style  of  writing.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  area  of  immense  interest  and  one  in 
which  work  remains  to  be  done,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  extra- literary  judgements  that  come  into  play  in 
dealing  with  literature,  and  the  limits  and  constraints 
within  which  these  operate. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  COMMERCE 

1       Categories  and  t  ^tinctions 

The  traditional  categories  within  commerce  as  a 
subject  have  been  book-keeping,  office  procedure  and 
business  knowledge,  the  latter  encompassing  anything 
not  easily  fitted  into  the  other  two.      These  categories 
are  still  useful  and  valid  for  organising  topics  and  work 
plans . 

However  an  important  distinction  must  be  made  between 
teaching  topics  in  each  category  and  helping  the  pupil 
to  get  an  overall  view  and  understanding  of  the  coinmercial 
world.     If  the  teacher  can  achieve  this  overall  view  of 
the  business  world,  its  constituents  and  how  it  operates 
then  the  pupil  has  a  framework  within  which  to  locate  and 
understand  the  various  topics/categories  that  he/she  deals 
with*     This  is  an  essential  objective  from  the  outset* 

The  second  distinction  to  be  made  is  between  the 
different  agencies  operating  in  the  business  world,  e»g, 
government,  private  companies,  semi-state  bodies,  voluntary 
bodies,  trade  unions,  individuals.      The  teacher  should 
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explain  to  the  pupils  the  role  of  each  of  these  entities 
in  the  business  world  and  the  ways  in  which  they  affect 
each  other. 

This  latter  distinction  should  highlight  to  the 
teacher  the  role  of  the  individual  as  worker,  manager, 
trade  unionist,  consumer,  entrepreneur  and  so  on,  and 
the  knowledge  and  skills  the  pupil  will  require  to  fulfil 
these  roles  in  the  future.      This  is  the  teaching  of 
life  skills. 


2       Concepts /Understanding 

In  looking  at  commerce,  i.e.  the  business  world,  one 
can  identify  a  number  of  general  concepts  which  are 
central  to  it.      These  would    include:    trade,  money, 
wealth,  assets,  production  and  growth,  investment,  risk, 
profit,  interest,  credit,  debt,  liabilities,  financial 
records,  communication,  employment.      An  underste^^iding 
of  each  of  these  concepts  must  be  established  for  the 
pupil  as  they  will  or  should  continuously  recur  in 
teaching  and  doing  the  subject. 

Many  other  concepts  will  need  to  be  understood 
in  dealing  with  specific  topics,  for  example  the  concept 
of  insurance,  which  has  integral  to  it  the  general 
concept  mentioned  above  of  risk. 

Other  concepts  of  this  kind  would  be  those  of  an 
accounts  system,  double  entry  book-keeping,  and  the  concept 
of  "standard  practice"  v;hich  applies  to  documents  and 
other  areas.      Teachers  should  be  conscious  of  the  need 
to  teach  these  concepts,  illustrate  them  and  exemplify 
them  to  the  pupils  and  check  they  are  properly  understood 
by  the  pupil  in  doing  the  subject. 
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3  Judqeitvents 

Consideration  of  the  judgements  to  be  made  in 

commerce  and  the  context  within  which  they  are  made 

brings  forward  three  features  which  should  inform  the 
teacher's  approach  in  the  classroom. 

Firstly,  judgements  will  have  to  be  made  based  on 
various  criteria,  for  example,  profitability,  growth, 
risk,  efficiency,  employment.      The  actual  judgements 
or  decisions  made  will  depend  upon  the  perspective  from 
which  one  views    the  situation.      The  pupil  should  become 
aware  of  the  different  perspectives  of  the  government, 
the  company,  the  union,  the  society,  the  individual 
and  of  other  groupings  operating  in  the  conunercial  world. 

Secondly,  in  certain  defined  areas  such  as  book- 
keeping and  office  procedures  the  judgements  to  be  made 
and  the  criteria  to  be  used  are  more  rigidly  defined  and 
discretion  limited.      For  example,  a  letter  of  complaint 
should  be  formal,  factual  and  assertive  even  though  it 
may  be  written  to  someone  well  known  to  the  writer. 
The  pupil  must  learn  when  this  type  of  judgement  and 
criteria  should  be  applied. 

Thirdly,  the  pupil  should  learn  that  strictly 
commercial  criteria  cannot  be  applied  in  a  vacuiim  and 
that  social,  personal  and  moral  criteria  must  also 
influence  and  determine  the  judgements  made  by  everyone 
in  the  commercial  world.      For  example,  the  automation 
of  a  factory  may  increase  the  company's  profits  and 
efficiency,  but  may  also  put  people  out  of  work  or  put 
an  undue  workload  on  workers  downstream.      Knowledge  of 
these  areas  of  judgement  should  be  central  for  the  pupil 
in  commerce,  so  that  he/she  can  do  the  subject  effectively 
without  losing  a  view  of  the  greater  context  within  which 
business  decisions  are  made. 
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4       The  Language  of  the  Subject 

There  is  a  definite  language  and  vocabulary  used  in 
book-keeping  and  accounts  both  within  the  school  and  the 
professional  world.      The  pupil  must  learn  this  language 
and  also  how  to  translate  it  into  layman's  language  to 
explain  to  people  not  involved  in  accounts.      There  is 
some  special  vocabulary  in  commerce/  but  more  significant 
for  the  teacher  and  pupil  is  the  style  of  speaking  and 
writing  in  the  subject.      The  language  used  should  be 
analytical  in  style  with  clear  definite  meaning,  working 
through  step  by  step  evaluation,  followed  by  the  statement 
of  a  conclusion.      Words  describing  this  style  would  be: 
clear,  concise,  informative,  factual,  analytical,  decisive. 
The  pupil  must  be  shown  why  this  style  of  language  is 
appropriate  to  doing  the  subject  and  be  encouraged  to  use 
it  effectively. 


5  Experiences 

Since  the  world  of  business  lies  outside  the  classroom 
and  since  it  is  a  world  of  "doing",  one  should  try  to 
givo  the  pupil  experiences  which  still  enhance  his/her 
understanding  of  that  world.      Experiences  that  could  be 
considered  are: 

visits  to  companies  to  observe  and  discuss  what 

happens  there; 

visits  to  offices  to  see  and  learn  about  the  office 

environment  and  what  goes  on  there; 

interviews  with  people  working  in  business? 

hands-on  access  to  business  equipment,  computers, 

office  machines; 

work  experience  in  a  company; 

a  visit  to  a  bank  to  open  an  account. 
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Inside  school/  using  real-life  sample  materials  and 
documents  will  help  the  pupil  to  grasp  what  is  involved 
in  doing  certain  activities. 

The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  become  involved 
with  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  home  for  instance: 

(i)  banking  :  lodgements,  withdrawals,  statements, 
cheques  and  other  payments,  interest  paid  and 
received; 

(ii)  insurance  :  types  of  insurance,  policy  documents, 
premiums  paid,  claims  made; 

(iii)  wage  packet  analysis  :  gross  income,  tax/  P.R.S.I., 
other  deductions,  net  income; 

(iv)  budgeting  :  analysis  of  family  income  and  how  it 
is  spent; 

(v)  consumerism. 

From  this  the  pupil  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
commerce  as  it  applies  to  and  is  used  by  th^-;  individual/ 
consumer.      well  thought  out  and  well  directed  experiences 
can  improve  greatly  the  pupils'  landerstanding  of  the 
relevance  of  commerce  as  a  subject  and  help  their,  make 
sense  of  the  subject.      One  pupil's  experience  shared  with 
others  can  also  have  these  effects. 


6       Knowledge  and  Skills 

Firstly,  under  this  heading  we  can  identify  knowledge 
by  acquaintance.      Much  of  the  business  world  is  hiddan 
from  the  pupil  but  much  of  it  is  also  open  to  observation 
by  him/her,  through  reading  newspapers,  reading  signs, 
observing  transport,  watching  T.V. /  seeing  advertisements, 
family  experiences  and  a  myriad  of  other  yays.  This 
wealth  of  knowledge  by  acquaintance,  though  mostly 
superficial,  can  be  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  teacher 
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in  illustrating  and  taking  examples  from  the  pupils' 
own  knowledge  to  explain  a  concept.      This  reservoir 
of  knowledge  can  be  broadened  and  deepened  with  direction 
and  can  prove  an  invaluable  asset  to  teacher  and  pupil 
in  doing  conmierce. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  area  of  factual  knowledge. 
The  doing  or  understanding  of  coinmerce  does  not  require 
the  pupil  to  learn  a  large  body  of  factual  knowledge. 
However,  some  factual  knov; ledge  is  essential  to  under- 
standing and  doing  in  commerce. 

Example  1  :  the  names  of  the  four  main  commercial 
banks  are  essential  to  being  able  to  apply  one's  knowledge 
of  banking  procedures  such  as  opening  an  account,  making 
lodgements  and  withdrawals,  etc. 

Example  2  :  knowing  that  the  rate  of  VAT  on  foot 
is  essential  to  preparing  an  invoice  for  supply  of  food- 
stuffs . 

The  teacher  of  commerce  should  therefore  ensure  that 
the  pupil  acquires  the  factual  information  necessary 
for  the  doing  or  understanding  of  the  subject.     It  is  equally 
important  that  the  pupil  learn  about  the  sources  of  other  factual 
information  wMch  he/she  may  require  access  to,  e.g.  directories, 
yearbooks,  magazines,  government  publications. 

Thirdly,  there  is  procedui.ci1  knowledge  or  "knowing 
how  to".      In  commerce,  like  many  subj ect5^  there  are 
a  number  of  areas  where  knowing  the  appropriate  proceduxe 
is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to  do  the  subject, 
for  example,    the  writing  of  a  business  letter  or  preparation 
of  a  business  lodgement. 

Knowing  such  procedures  can  represent  very  useful 
business  or  personal  skills  and  as  such  are  valid  things 
to  teach  and  learn,  even  though  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  the  procedure  would  be  a  further 
desirable  objective  for  the  pupil.      Teachers  should 
identify  such  procedures  and  recognise  and  convey  to  the 
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pupil  their  value  on  their  own  and  within  the  overall 
context  of  the  subject. 

Finally  under  this  heading  we  have  skills?  hand  and 
eye  and  mental  skills.      In  commerce  hand  and  eye 
skills  would  be:    writing,  figuring,  layout  of  figures 
in  columns,  drawing  charts  and  diagrams,  form  filling, 
key  board  skills,  operating  office  machines. 

The  commerce  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  take 
for  granted  the  pupils*  mastery  of  such  basic  skills  nor 
should  they  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  no  importance. 
Each  one  has  a  place  and  should  be  mastered  by  the  pupil. 
Mastery  here  requires  a  hands-on  situation  and  plenty  of 
practice. 

With  regard  to  mental  skills  the  full  range  of  mental 
operations  are  required  in  mastering  commerce,  and 
different  combinations  are  needed  for  different  topics. 
The  teacher  should  examine,  at  each  stage,  the  mental 
skills  needed,  and  demonstrate  or  give  examples  of  the 
mental  operations  that  will  be  required  of  the  pupil  in 
the  doing  of  each  part  of  the  subject. 


CONCIiUSIONS 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  reflective  attitude  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  a  willingness  to  engage  in  a  questioning 
process  on  the  nature  of  their  subject  and  their  understanding 
of  it  would  lead  to  a  clearer  and  more  logical  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  all  second-level  subjects.  An 
analysis  of  subjects,  as  per  the  framework  presented  in 
th-'.s  paper,  would  inform  both  teachers  and  their  teaching, 
and  allow  students  to  locate  themselves  in  their  various 
subjects. 
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A  coherent  overview  of  a  subject  would  lend  direction 
and  purpose  to  the  classroom  practice  of  teachers.  We 
would  like  to  see  teachers  talking  to  their  students 
about  subjects  and  the  rationale  which  governs  individual 
subjects  and  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  in  the  class- 
room.     This  would  make  explicit  for  the  student?  many  • 
of  the  implicit  assumptions  and  organising  principles 
at  work  in  the  classroom  from  day  to  day.      It  would  help 
to  make  sense  of  the  subject  for  the  student. 

Implicit  in  much  of  what  we  say  is  the  opinion  that 
teachers  do  not  reflect  upon/  or  question  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  they  teach.      There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
which  remove  this  necessity  from  teachers,      A  major 
factor  is  that  the  examination  system  creates  its  own 
version  of  what  constitutes  a  subject  and  influences  what 
happens  in  the  classroom  from  day  to  day.      Allied  to  this 
is  the  tendency  of  text-books  to  deal  with  subjects  in 
the  contexS:  of  the  state  examinations.      In  other  words / 
many  teachers  rely  on  text-books  and  on  the  examination 
system  to  supply  a  rationale  of  the  subject,  indeed  to 
define  the  subject  for  them. 

There  is  also  a  daunting  task  of  beginning  the  process 
of  reflection  and  questioning.      The  framework  that  we 
propose  is  a  useful  starting  point.      The  publication 
of  the  consultative  documents  by  the  Curriculum  and 
Examinations  Board  creates  a  climate  in  which  reflection 
and  debate  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  subjects  may 
be  promoted.      Our  paper  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
that  debate. 
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POST-PRIMARY  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 
EVOLUTION  OR  DEGENERATION? 

B.  Reldy 


The  curriculum  at  present  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for 
recognised  secondary  schools  is  still 
on  the  lines  of  that  adopted  in  1924. 

ThiF  statement  by  the  Council  of  Education  in  1962 
indicated  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  educational  matters 
since  the  fovmdation  of  the  state  in  1922.      It  is  my  opinion 
that  in  re\  'jct  of  science  education  there  was  an  actual 
deterioratlca  in  the  quality  of  science  education  being 
provided  in  1962  as  compared  with  19  24.      The  Rules  and 
Programme  for  Secondary  Schools  1924/1925  indicated  that 
at  this  time  the  science  courses  being  provided  fell  into 
three  categories:     (1)  preparatory  course;     (2)  Intermediate 
Certificate;     (3)  Leaving  Certificate. 

The  preparatory  course  was  to  be  studied  by  students 
in  the  first  two  years  of  post-primary  schooling  and  was 
designed  primarily  as  a  means  of  generating  entnusiasm 
for  science  among  ot'pils.      The  essential  feature  of  this 
course  was  not  its  content  but  the  approach  it  encouraged, 
i.e.  experimental  and  observational.      A  major  benefit 
which  this  course  had  was  that  it  was  non-examinable. 
This  should  have  allowed  teachers  great  scope  to  decide 
the  aspects  of  the  course  which  they  would  emphasise. 
Pupil  activity  could  have  been  encouraged  and  a  teaching 
scheme  centred  on  pupil  interests  could  have  been  followed. 
However/  this  course  was  not  implemericed  to  any  great 
extent  in  schools.      Here  li^^s  the  first  lesson  from  the 
histor>  of  science  education /  i.e.  no  new  course  or  teaching 
method  can  hope  to  find  a  real  existence  in  schools 
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without  adequate  in-service  training  of  teachers.  what 
happened  with  the  preparatory  course  was  that  the  existing 
teachers  who  had  been  trained  themselves  in  classical 
physics  and  chemistry  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
implement  the  course.      They  were  unable  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  involved  an  approach  with  which  they  were  not 
familiar.      Effective  discovery  activities  and  a  teaching 
scheme  based  on  pupil  experience  were  not  part  of  the 
training  courses  which  these  teachers  had  followed  and 
consequently  they  were  unable  to  promote  this  approach 
in  the  clasb^ooms.      The  concept  of  a  preparatory  course 
was  eventually  dropped  and  only  found  prominence  again 
in  the  idea  of  a  transition  year  between  primary  and 
post-primary  schooling  in  th6  middle  1970s.      The  question 
must  be  asked  here  as  to  why  the  Department  of  Education 
allowed  this  preparatory  course  to  be  dropped?  Surely, 
a  strong  departmental  influence  could  have  been  brought 
to  bear  to  ensure  its  continuation,  or,  can  it  be  implied 
that  even  at  this  early  stage  in  our  history,  science 
education  was  a  low  priority  area  within  the  Department 
of  Education?      Certainly  this  preparatory  course  contained 
many  of  the  elements  which  have  been  recently  incorporated 
into  science  courses  for  children  of  this  age  group,  and 
with  its  demise  a  chance  was  lost  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
science  and^its  methodology  in  young  post-primary  students. 

The  Intermediate  Certificate  programme  in  the  early 
days  of  the  state  offered  schools  a  choice  of  four  courses. 
These  courses  were:     (1)  syllabus  A;     (2)  syllabus  B; 
(3)  syllabus  C  (girls  only);     (4)  syllabus  D  (non- 
experimental)  . 

These  were  the  courses  in  existence  dn  1962  when  the 
Council  of  Education  recommended  that: 

.  .  .  there  should  be  one  common  science 
syllabus  for  junior  pupils  and  it  should 
contain  suitable  material  in  each  of  the 
three  branches,  biology,  chemistry,  physics. 
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To  ensure  that  all  students  received  instruction  in 
each  of  the  three  disciplines  the  council  also  proposed 
that  the  Intermediate  Certificate  examination  in  science 
would  have  the  foliov/ing  format: 

A  paper  might  be  set  containing  three 
questions  in  each  of  the  sections 
physics /  chemistry/  biology^ith  the 
requirement  that  a  candidate^must  attempt 
at  least  one  question  from  each  section  -  .  . 

Following  on  the  1962  report  new  science  syllabi 
were  introduced  in  1966.      ^Vhile  the  recommendation  of 
the  council  with  regard  to  a  single  syllabus  was  not 
accepted  the  range  of  courses  was  cut  to  two,  i.e. 
syllabus  A  which  contained  elements  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology  and  syllabus  B  which  had  a  wider  content 
covering  areas  of  physics,  chemistry  and  other  material 
of  a  biological/geographical  nature.      These  courses  were 
in  operation  up  to  1973  when  syllabus  A  was  revised  to 
include  more  biology  and  syllabus  B  was  replaced  by 
syllabus  E  which  became  an  elementary  course  in  junior 
scienca.      These  are  the  courses  which  are  on  offer  at 
present.      However,  we  are  almost  at  the  situation 
recommended  in  1962  of  a  single  syllabus  at  junior  level. 
Table  1  compiled  from  the  Statistics  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  relevant  years,  shows 
the  participation  rate  in  science  courses  at  Intermediate 
Certificate  level. 

Table  1  shows  that  participation  in  syllabus  A  is 
approximately  eight  times  that  in  syllabus  E.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  percentage  of  students  who  do 
not  take  science  at  intermediate  level  will  have  to  be 
given  special  consideration  whon  science  becomes  part 
of  the  core  curriculum  as  is  pi  /posftd  in  the  recent 
statements  from  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board  (1984). 
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TABLE  1 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  IN  SCIENCE  COURSES  AT 
INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE  LEVEL  EXPRESSED 
AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE  STUDENTS 


Y 

A 

E 

N.S. 

1977 

61 

7.7 

31.3 

1978 

62.3 

7.2 

30.5 

1979 

63.5 

7.9 

28.6 

1980 

65.2 

7.6 

27.2 

Y       :  Vear 

A        :  Percentage  of  stude^its  who  sit  for  .^yllabus 

A  examination 
E        :  Percentage  of  students  who  sit  for  syllabus 

E  examination 

N.S.  :  Percentage  of  Intermediate  Certificate  students 
who  do  not  take  a  science  examination. 

SOURCE  :      Statistical  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  years  in  question 


Obviously,  there  will  have  to  be  a  provision  of  more 

science  teachers  and  laboratory  facilities  if  this 

concept  is  to  become  a  reality.      The  feasibility  of 

providing  thesa  teachers  and  the  extra  facilities  must 

be  questioned  in  the  present  economic  climate.      A  vast 

expenditure  on  this  area  is  the  only  means  of  implementing 

the  proposal  of  science  as  a  core  subject  at  junior  level. 

The  real  test  of  the  state's  cOTunitment  to  science 

education  will  come  when  the  finance  to  provide  science  for  all 

junior  pupils  is  requested. 

Table  2  shows  the  participation  rate  in  each  of  the 
junior  level  courses  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
population  who  take  science  at  Intermediate  Certificate 
level. 
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TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCIENCE  STUDENTS  AT  INTERMEDIATE 
CERTIFICATE  LEVEL  WHO  SAT  FOR  EXAMINATION  IN 
SYLLABUS  A  OR  SYLLABUS  E 


Y  A  E_ 

1977  89  II 

1978  92  8 

1979  89  II 

1980  90  10 


:  Year 

:  Percentage  of  science  students  who  take 

sy.llabus  A  examination 
:  Percentage  of  science  students  who  take 
syllabus  E  examination 

SOURCE  :      Statistical  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  years  in  question 


Tabic  2  shows  that  syllabus  A  is  covered  by 
approximately  90%  of  science  students.      So,  in  effect, 
we  are  almost  at  the  position  proposed  by  the  Council  of 
Education  (1962)  of  a  single  science  syllabus  at  junior 
level.      However,  this  could  prove  to  be  a  cause  for 
concern  in  the  future.      Coomber  and  Keeves  (1973)  in 
their  study  Science  Education  in  Nineteen  Countries 
indicate  that  at  this  level  many  countries  opt  for  an 
integrated  approach  in  the  teaching  of  science  at  this 
level  (an  integrated  approach  is  one  where  material  is 
not  divided  into  units  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology 
as  separate  disciplines  but  concepts  are  dealt  with  under 
a  general  heading  of  science).      Most  of  the  recent 
developments  of  science  programmes  for  junior  students 
in  Britain  favour  this  integrated  approach. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  to  adapt  syllabus  A  to  an 
integrated  format  and  in  this  regard  the  work  of  the 
curriv'ulum  development  unit  at  T.C.O.  is  to  be  applauded. 
This  unit  has  played  a  central  rolt  in  the  development 
of  I. S.C.I. P.  (integrated  science  curriculum  innovation 
project)  which  is  at  present  on  trial  in  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  country.      However,  this  programme  is 
really  trying  to  impose  an  integrated  framework  on  a 
programme  which  was  never  intended  to  be  such  and  there- 
fore can  have  only  limited  success  in  its  efforts.  So 
at  junior  level  the  programme  which  the  majority  of  our 
students  follow  is  out  of  line  with  that  followed  in  other 
countries.      However,  an  alternative  does  exist,  i.e. 
syllabus  E.      Why  is  there  such  a  poor  participation 
rate  in  syllabus  E?      Discussions  at  meetings  of  the 
Irish  Science  Teachers"  Association  <I.S.T.A.),  Cork 
branch,  indicate  that  teachers  do  not  choose  syllabus  E 
for  a  number  of  reasons.      Amongst  the  reasons  enumerated 
are: 

(1)  as  it  is  an  integrated  approach  there  is  a  fear 
that  it  could  not  give  a  proper  foundation  to 
students  who  subsequently  study  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology  as  separate*  disciplines  at  Leaving 
Certificate  level. 

(2)  The  experimental  approach  involved  would  be  too 
difficult  to  implement  when  the  science  facilities 
in  schools  are  taken  into  account. 

V.'ith  regard  to  point  (1)  above,  I  could  not  identify 
any  study  which  had  tried  to  relate  the  content  of  the 
junior  level  courses  to  the  senior  cycle  courses  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biology.      Therefore  I  carried  out 
such  a  study  (Reidy,  1984)  which  showed  that  this  was 
not  a  valid  criterion  for  the  selection  of  syllabus  A 
over  syllabus  E.      Further*..ore ,  the  low  participation 
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rates  in  Leaving  Certificate  science  courses  (Table  4) 
would  question  whether  this  is  a  justifiable  basis  on 
which  to  choose  a  junior  level  syllabus. 

With  respect  to  point  (2),  i.e.  facility  provision, 
there  is  obvious  validity  in  this  statement.      The  Rules 
and  Programme  for  Secondary  Schools  1984/1985  states 
that  the  proper  implementation  of  syllabus  E  requires 
not  alone  laboratories  but  an  animal  house,  greenhouse 
and  garden.      clearly,  these  facilities  are  not 
available  in  many  schools,  and,  therefore,  these  schools 
cannot  opt  for  this  syllabus.      Therefore,  for  most 
schools  there  is  not  a  real  choice  of  science  courses 
at  junior  level.        However,  I  would  point  to  a  third 
reason  why  the  uptake  of  syllabus  E  is  so  low.      As  with 
the  Preparatory  Course  in  the  1920s,  this  course  demands 
a  teaching  process  which  is  alien  to  the  majority  of 
science  teachers  who  have  come  through  a  clascical  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  training.      Therefore,  the  provision 
of  an  integrated  science  course  at  junior  level  has  as 
a  pre-requisite  the  provision  of  in-service  courses  for 
teachers.      Without  this  there  will  be  little  or  no  change 
in  the  process  of  science  education  at  junior  level. 
A  further  problem  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  A. S.T.I. 
(1982)  which  shows  that  in  many  cases  science  classes 
can  have  in  excess  of  35  pupils.      The  provision  of  a 
practically  orientated  course  in  such  a  situation  places 
an  intolerable  burden  on  teachers,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  ancillary  laboratory  personnel  are  required  to  prepare 
all  materials  and  apparatus  for  these  classes.  This 
work  has  to  be  carried  out  in  association  with  the  normal 
workload  of  a  teaching  day.      Public  service  cutbacks  have 
also  had  an  effect.      In  a  situation  where  a  science  teacher 
leaves  a  school  he/she  might  not  be  replaced.  The 
science  workload  is  then  dispersed  among  the  other  science 
teachers  or,  altrernatively,  the  provision  of  science 
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courses  within  the  school  is  diminished.      This  could 
lead  to  a  situation  in  future  years  where  the  percentage 
of  Intermediate  Certificate  students  who  do  not  study 
science  might  increase  further.      These  .are  just  some 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  analysed  by  the  Curriculum 
and  Examinations  Board  if  an  improvement  is  to  occur 
in  junior  level  science  education. 

As  for  senior  cycle  science  courses  the  situation 
is  quite  similar.      The  problems  which  exist  for  junior 
cycle  are  also  having  an  effect  at  senior  leve3 . 
The  courses  which  were  recognised  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  senior  cycle  in  the  early  days  of  the  state  were: 
(1)  physics;     (2)  physics  with  chemistry;     (3)  chemistry; 
(4)  botany;     (5)  physiology  and  hygiene;     (6)  agricultural 
science;     (7)  domestic  science;     (8)  general  science. 

The  uptake  of  these  subjects  by  students  is  shown 
in  Table  3.   

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  at  this  stage 
the  biology-based  subjects  were  female  dominated  while 
chemistry  was  male  dominated.      However,  the  figures 
for  physics  are  interesting  in  that  they  show  almost 
equivalent  participation  in  this  subject  by  males  and 
females.      This  situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  extent 
that  at  present  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  who  study 
Leaving  Certificate  physics  is  approximately  8:1. 
In  1969  a  single  biology  course  was  introduced  to  replace 
both  the  botany  and  the  physiology  and  hygiene  courses. 
There  were  also  changes  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  a 
new  combined  course  in  physics  and  chemistry  was 
introduced.      The  biology  course  was  further  >-evx»ed  in 
1977.      But  what  is  the  present  position  in  raspect  of 
participation  in  the  science  subjects  at  Leaving  Certif- 
icate level?     Table  4  sets  out  the  pattern. 
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TABLE  3 

THE  NUMBER  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  SITTING  FOR 

EXAMINATION  IN  SCIENCE  RELATED  SUBJECTS  FOR 

THE  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  1957 


Subject 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Physics 

3492 

3173 

6665 

732 

39 

771 

Chemistry  and 
Physics 

155 

36 

191 

Botany 

81 

304 

385 

Physiology 
and  Hygiene 

60 

1683 

1743 

Agricultural 
Science 

159 

159 

Domestic 
Science 

,2074 

2074 

General 
Science 

219 

135 

354 

SOURCE  :      Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1957 

The  interesting  feature  of  Table  4  is  the  male 
dominance  of  chemistry  and  physics.      In  particular, 
the  figure  for  physics  has  many  ramifications.  Overall, 
the  rate  of  participation  of  males  and  females  in  physics 
is  low.      Consequently,  many  of  the  students  who  enter 
science  faculties  in  this  country  experience  difficulties 
with  the  subject.      Physics  is  studied  by  students  in 
first  year  and  then  tends  to  be  abandoned  by  many 
students  who  go  on  to  take  general  science  degrees. 
If  these  graduates  enter  the  teaching  profession  they 
are  expected  to  teach  physics  as  part  of  junior  level 
courses.      If  their  own  knowledge  of  physics  is  less 
than  their  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  biology  then  it 
is  possible  that  this  subject  will  be  neglected  in  the 
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TABLE  4 

THE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  IN 
SCIENCE  SUBJECTS  AT  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  1977-80 


Y 

MB 

FB 

MC 

FC 

MP 

FP 

1977 

36.0 

52 

30 

10 

25 

3 

1978 

38.0 

57 

28 

11 

25 

3 

1979 

38.0 

62 

27 

11 

27 

3 

1980 

40.0 

63 

29 

12 

21 

3 

Key: 


Y    :  Year 

MB  :  Percentage  of  male  students  who  take  biology 
examination 

FB  :  Percentage  of  female  students  who  take  biology 
examination 

MC  :  Percentage  of  male  students  who  take  chemistry 
examination 

FC  :  Percentage  of  female  students  who  take  chemistry 
examination 

MP  :  Percentage  of  male  students  who  take  physics 
examination 

FP  :  Percentage  of  female  students  who  take  physics 
examination 


SOURCE      :  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  years  in  question 

teaching  of  junior  science  courses,  receiving  only  the 
minimum  coverage  required.      Therefore,  it  could  be  at 
this  level  that  many  post-primai^  students  form  a  negative 
attitude  to  physics.      A  fully  integrated  science  course 
at  junior  level  would,  in  my  opinioa,  be  the  most 
effective  method  of  promoting  the  uptake  oi  physics 
at  senior  cycle  level. 

But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  science  teachers  that 
the  Department  of  Education,  via  the  examination  system/ 
has    made  efforts  to  promote  participation  in  physics 
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and  chemistry  at  the  expense  of  biology.      In  1983 
the  Central  Applications  Office  prepared  and  The  Irish 
Times  published  figures  relating  to  the  grades  obtained 
by  students  in  t..<^  various  subjects  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  examination.      These  figures  are  shown  in 
Tablo  5,      They  show  that  the  frequency  cf  the  higher 
grades  in  biology  is  signif icanciy  low^-^r  than  in  physics 
and  chemistry.      The  importance  attaching  to  these  grades 
in  respect  of  university  entvance  is  well  understood. 
CVith  such  a  large  number  of  students  represented  by 
these  statistics  and  given  the  normal  range  of  Nihilities 
within  the  population  surely  a  va.Xid  examination  should 
equal  proportions  of  the  various  grades  in  each  subject. 
These  figures  have  led  many  teachers  to  specuJr.te  that 
a  different  standard  might  be  m  use  in  the  grading  of 
biolocy  papers  to  make  the  attaining  of  high  grades  more 
difficult. 

Another  effort  to  correct  the  unequal  distribution 
of  students  in  the  science  subjects  at  senior  level  was 
contained  in  a  change  in  the  regulations  for  the  granting 
of  higher  education  grants  which  was  introduced  in  1981. 
The  ba'iic  regulation  is  that  to  qualify  for  a  grant  a 
student  must  obtain  grade  C  or  higher  in  four  higher 
or  common  level  papers.      However,  since  1981  the 
regulations  contain  the  following  addition: 


...  or  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who 
will  pursue  an  approved  c^ourse  in  science 
(including  Agricultural  science/  or 
Engineering)  grade  C  or  higher  grade  in 
higher  or  common  level  paper  in  tvio  of 
the  following:    mathematics,  applied 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  physics 
with  chemistry,  agricultural  science # 
technical  drawing,  agricultural 
economics. 


Conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  list  of  subjects  is 
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TABLE  5 


GRADES  OBTAINED  BY  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS  IN  THE  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATIONS,  19  82,  1983 


1982 

Total  % 

Total  % 

Subject 

getting 

getting 

A 

B 

A  or  B 

A 

B 

A  or  B 

Irish 

0.5 

10.7 

11.2 

0.4 

9 . 2 

English 

0.9 

9.3 

10.2 

1.2 

9 . 4 

10 .6 

Mathematics 

1.6 

5.6 

7.2 

2 . 8 

7.  2 

10 .0 

History 

2.4 

14.1 

16 .5 

2 . 4 

13.  7 

16 . 1 

Geography 

1.9 

14.6 

16.5 

2 . 2 

11. 5 

XO  .  1 

Latin 

5.9 

30.8 

36.  7 

4.9 

22 . 9 

97  ft 

French 

0.6 

8.7 

9  .3 

0.  7 

10. 3 

Spanish 

1.2 

18.4 

19  .6 

2  .5 

21.5 

Physics 

2.7 

15  .2 

17.9 

4  .9 

19 . 5 

OA  A 

Chemistry 

3.2 

15  .8 

19  .0 

6.2 

23.2 

A 

Biology 

1.4 

13.8 

15  .2 

1.1 

3  7.0 

1ft  1 

XO  .  X 

Phys.  with  chem. 

3.7 

19  .8 

23.5 

8.0 

30.9 

38.9 

Economics 

2.4 

11.9 

14.  8 

2  .2 

16 . 8 

19  .0 

Accounting 

1.8 

17.6 

19  .4 

0.6 

11.4 

12  .0 

Bus*  Orq« 

0.5 

4.9 

5.4 

0.7 

8.9 

Art 

1.7 

14.0 

15.7 

2.1 

16.3 

18.4 

Greek 

36.4 

36.4 

72.8 

1.1 

44.4 

55.5 

Hebrew 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

25.0 

25.0 

German 

2.1 

17.4 

19.5 

1.3 

14.2 

15.5 

Italian 

6.7 

13.5 

20.2 

9.1 

22.7 

31.8 

Applied  Maths 

10.5 

18.2 

28.7 

7.3 

14.6 

21.9 

Agric.  Science 

0.4 

18.6 

19.0 

0.7 

32.9 

33.6 

Agric.  Econ. 

2.9 

26.5 

29.4 

8.6 

20.7 

29.3 

Mechanics 

0.0 

33.3 

33.3 

0.0 

7.7 

7.7 

Economic  Hist. 

0.0 

0.6 

O.o 

0.0 

2.4 

2.4 

Eng.  Workshop 

0.6 

22.5 

23.1 

0.0 

17.3 

17.3 

Tech.  Drawing 

1.9 

16.1 

18.0 

6.7 

25.6 

32.3 

Building  Const. 

0.3 

14.5 

14.8 

0.5 

17.3 

17.8 

Music 

3.5 

27.0 

30.5 

0.3 

25.7 

26.0 

Home  Econ  (S  &  S) 

0.7 

10.0 

10.7 

1.4 

15.7 

17.1 

Home  Econ  (Gen) 

0.4 

11.3 

11.7 

1.3 

13.0 

14.3 

The  above  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  18000  students 
who  applied  for  university  level  places  this  year  who 
had  obtained  As  and  Bs  in  higher  level  papers  in  the 
Leaving  Certificate  (common  level  papers  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  higher  ones) .      The  18^000  students 
represent  40  percent  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  cohort 
and  would  certainly  include  the  vast  majority  of  those 
getting  As  and  Bs. 
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biology.      This  addition  could  be  seen  as  an  overt 
attempt  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  divert  students 
away  from  biology.      If  this  is  the  case  then  in  the 
light  of  the  findings  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Research 
Study  School  and  Sex  Roles  (1983)  it  is  a  futile  exercise. 

Over  the  past  two  years  new  courses  have  been 
introduced  in  Leaving  Certificate  physics  and  chemistry. 
Each  of  these  courses  seems  to  have  a  requirement  for 
practical  work.      Despite  the  fact  that  these  courses 
contain  an  amount  of  new  material  the  provision  of  in- 
service  courses  for  teachers  has  been  less  than  adequate. 
Up  to  this  time  only  two  chemistry  and  one  physics 
course  have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Therefore  it  appears  that  the  Department  of  Education 
does  not  yet  realise  the  central  role  of  these  courses  in 
curriculum  development.      As  each  of  the  new  courses 
places  greater  emphasis  on  practical  work  than  hitherto, 
it  would  have  been  thought  that  the  Department  of 
Education  would  have  made  provision  for  the  allocation 
of  ancillary  laboratory  personnel  to  schools.      This  did 
not  happen.      Instead,  members  of  I.S.T.A.  who  foresaw 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  problem  in  this  area 
negotiated  with  the  Youth  Employment  Agency  for  the 
provision  of  laboratory  technicians,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
to  schools.      While  the  scheme  is  inadequate  the  members 
of  I.S.T.A.  showed  more  foresight  and  initiative  than 
did  the  Department  of  Education  in  this  matter.  This 
whole  area  indicates  a  lack  of  leadership  from  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  an  improved 
process  of  science  education  in  schools. 

But  will  th3  new  courses  at  senior  level  represent 
any  real  chan^je  in  the  process  at  classroom  level?  To 
ensure  that  practical  work  is  done  the  following  paragraph 
has  been  inserted  into  the  Pales  and  Programme  for  Secondary 
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Schools  1984/1985: 


As  the  revised  syllabus  for  physics  has 
been  drawn  up  on  the  basis  that  pupils 
will  devote  an  appropriate  amount  of  time 
to  laboratory  work,  a  candidate  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  Leaving  Certificate 
examination  in  that  subject  in  any  case 
where  the  Department  considers  that  an 
adequate  course  of  laboratory  work  has 
not  been  followed  by  such  a  candidate. 
For  this  purpose  records  of  practical 
work  shovld  be  kept  and  available  for 
inspection. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  arising  from  this 
st'"»tement: 

(1)  there  1:5  an  it?pli cation  that  up  to  now  the  amount 
of  practical  wo:k  done  was  "inappropriate".  How- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  the  conditions  which 
milit-*-ed  agairst  the  provision  of  practical  work 
for  the  previous  course  still  exist  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  without  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  the 
situation. 

(2)  There  is  an  acceptance  cy  th^  department  that  a 
record  in  a  notebook  is  adequate  evidence  that  the 
practical  work  was  done.      Vhe  weakness  in  this 
statement  is  obvious. 

(3)  There  is  no  provision  for  credit  to  be  given  for 
the  quality  of  practical  work  performed.  This 
could  be  seen  to  encourage  the  situation  v;here 
accuracy  and  precision,  the  hallmarks  of  good 
experiments,  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to 
improve  the  quantity  of  practical  work. 

(4)  Who  will  inspect  the  books?    Could  the  two  chemistry 
inspectors  possibly  examine  the  7,000  chemistry 
notebooks?      Consideration  of  this  aspect  has  led 
teachers  to  the  opinion  that  the  copies  of  all 
students  will  not  be  examined.      But,  if  the  copies 
of  some  students  are  examined  and  they  suffer  the 
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consequences  of  inadequate  practical  work,  while 
other  students  who  might  have  even  less  practical 
work  done  are  not  examined  and  therefore  are 
allowed  sit  the  examination  then  obviously  all 
students  have  not  been  treated  equally  by  the 
examination  system.      This  has  serious  consequences 
for  the  validity  of  the  whole  Leaving  Certificate. 
Therefore,  this  regulation  causes  many  problems. 
However,  the  Department  of  Education  has  left  itself 
an  escape  route.      Circular  M13/8)J  from  the 
department  which  refers  to  tlie  above  regulation 
finishes  with: "in  the  implementation  of  this  rule 
due  cognisance  will  be  taken  of  the  particular 
difficulties  of  individual  schools".  Thus, 
circumstances  might  arise  where  the  rule  would  not 
be  implement'^d.      These  circumstances  have  not  been 
defined  and  l:he  question  arises  as  to  whether  they 
will  be  educational  or  political  in  nature.  There- 
fore, because  of  the  inherent  difficulties  thesv^ 
courses  might  not  real.\y  inspire  the  change  which 
was  the  reason  for  their  introduction.      So,  at 
senior  level  the  process  of  science  education  is 
not  necessarily  improved  by  recent  chanoas. 
In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  have  followed  the 
developments  and  indicated  some  of  the  problems  in  science 
education  in  our  schools,  and  I  hope  I  have  illustrated 
that  in  some  aspects  there  has  been  a  degeneration  in 
the  quality  of  science  education  in  our  schools  over  the 
past  60  years. 
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THE  CURRICULAR  IMPACT  OF  "COMPUTERS  IN  EDUCATION^' 


John  F.  Kelly 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyse  the  effects  of 
the  micro-computer  on  the  school  curriculum  now,  to 
evaluate  these,  and  to  indicate  trends  which  appear  to  have 
significance  for  the  future.    Computer- talk  in  general  is 
noted  for  its  jargon  and  educational  computing  has  made  its 
own  contribution  to  an  already  long  list  of  acr-»nyms.  In 
the  interests  of  clarity  therefore,  i  propose  to  define  my 
terms  as  I  proceed,    in  some  casRs  it  raay  be  objected  that 
I  am  legislating  rather  than  defining.    I  shall  risk  this 
objection  and  merely  reply  that  where  I  legislate  i  do  so 
purely  in  regard  to  the  way  i  intend  to  use  certain  terms 
within  this  paper.    If  others  have  used  them  in  the  past, 
or  wish  to  use  them  ir  the  future  to  mean  something  else, 
then  they  are  quite  free  to  do  so. 

Let  us  start  with  a  couple  of  key  terms  used  already 
in  the  title  of  this  paper.    The  term  "computers  in 
education"    is  used  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  First 
of  all  it  is  used  to  mean  teaching  about  computers  in 
schools.     I  shall  refer  to  this  area  as  Computer  Studies. 
Secondly  it  is  used  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the  computer  as 
an  educational  tool  or  resource,  to  aid  or  sometimes  even 
to  replace  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.    Finally  it  is 
used  to  refer  to  the  computer  as  an  administrative  aid  in 
education.    I  shall  use  the  term  educational  computing  to 
refer  jointly  to  the  last  two  areas  i.e.,  the  computer 
used  as  a  resource,  whether  for  pedagogical  purposes  or 
administx*ative  purposes,  to  distinguish  this  activity  from 
the  area  already  designated  as  computer  studies,    when  I 
speak  of  the  curricular  impact  of  "Computers  in  education" 
I  have  in  mind  the  effects  of  computer  technology  on  both 
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the  content  taught  and  the  manner  in  which  thiS  content  is 
taught  and  experienced  in  schools.    In  examining  this 
impact,  two  questions  suggest  themselves.    First  of  all, 
what  effect  if  any  have  computers  had  on  education  to  date? 
Secondly  it  could  be  asked  if  the  net  effect  of  all  this, 
assuming  there  has  been  some  effect,  has  been  a  beneficial 
one  or  otherwise  for  the  enterprise  of  education.  Depending 
on  how  one  answers  the  last  question,  the  issue  must  then 
be  decided  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  to  allow  present 
trends  in  relation  to  computers  in  ..^ucation  to  continue  or 
whether  a  drastic  re-orientation  is  required,  entailing 
perhaps,  in  the  extreme  case,  abandoning  the  enterprise 
completely  as  just  one  further  bandwagon  which  has  been 
imposed  on  the  school  by  hostile  commercial  interests  from 
outside,  and  is  now  just  about  to  lose  its  'fad'  value. 
According  to  this  perception  of  things,  we  shall  presently 
abandon  our  flirtation  with  the  world  of  micro-chip  and 
return  to  the  real  business  of  education  (whatever  this  may 
be  deemed  to  be) .     I  shall  now  attempt  to  deal  with  these 
questions,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  set  then  out  and  to 
conclude  by  pointing  towards  the  evidence  I  see  as 
indicating  the  direction  in  which  our  future  efforts  should 
lie. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  micro-chip 
revolution  has  had  a  substantial  influence  on  the  content 
of  the  school  curriculum  in  these  islands.    As  evidence  of 
this  we  need  only  look  at  projects  such  as  Microeleccronics 
Education  Programme  (MEP)  in  Britain.''    Evidence  concerning 
the  Renublic  of  Ireland  is  harder  to  come  by  than  in  the 
case  of  Britain  but  one  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
number  of  micro-computers  installed  in  schools  provides 
some  rough  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  Computer  Studies 
has  penetrated  the  curriculum.     In  1981  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  at  Ir.ast  600  micros  in  post-primary  schools 
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in  the  Republic.      According  to  the  Department  of  Education 
'200  further  systems  will  have  been  installed  by  the  end  of 
1984. 

When  we  ask  nhat  goes  on  under  the  heading  of  Computer 
Studies,  the  answer  is  not  quite  clear.    The  MEP  has 
produced  a  number  of  circuit  boards  with  accompanying 
explanatory  material  and  worksheets.^    Presumably  this 
constitutes  the  curriculum.    In  Ireland,  Computer  Studies 
exists  as  an  optional  module  within  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Mathematics  syllabus.    Those  who  reach  a  "satisfactory 
standard"  get  a  sj-ecial  certificate  in  Computer  Studies 
from  the  Department  of  Education,    as  the  guiddiines 
provided  in  "Rialasha  agus  Clar"  are  very  vague  and 
monitoring  by  the  inspectorate  extremely  limited  it  appears 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  roust  be  considerable 
variation  throughout  t\e  country  as  to  what  is  taught^  by 
what  methods  and  to  whom.    In  the  school  year  1984/85,  the 
Department  has  also  authorised  the  teaching  of  Computer 
Studies  within  the  Junior  Cycle,  subject  to  the  same  guide- 
lines (such  as  they  are)  and  the  same  timetabling  constraints 
(Computer  Studies  must  be  timetabled  within  the  Mathematics 
time  allocation)  as  pertains  in  the  Senior  Cycle.  Meanwhile, 
the  syllabus  committee  continues  its  lengthy  deliberations 
and  the  situation  on  the  ground  continues  to  provide 
disgruntlement  for  almost  all  teachers  involved  with  the 
subject  (or  module  or  whatever  the  correct  designation  may 


In  surveying  the  current  arrangements  relating  to 
Computer  Studies,  it  would  be  a  gross  distortion  of  both 
history  and  justice  to  pass  on  without  reference  to  the 
role  played  by  the  Computer  Education  Society/  Ireland 
(C. E.S.I. J  down  through  the  years.    This  organisation  was 
founded  in  ^^'I2  as  a  voluntary  association  of  people 
interested  in  prcanoting  computer  education.    Since  then  it  . 
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has  provided  (a)  a  journal,  C>E>S>I>  Newsletter    which  is 
published  three  or  four  times  a  year,   (b)  training  courses 
for  teachers  in  computer  education,  sometimes  under  its 
own  auspices  and  sometimes  with  the  backing  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  ' ;)  a  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Department  and  the  people  working  at  the 
chaikface  (or  perhaps  more  appropriately  in  this  context, 
at  the  interface)  and  (d)  a  Software  library  to  make 
available  programs  developed  by  Irish  teachers  and  students 
It  has  also  developed  international  contacts  through  its 
participation  in  conferences  and  seminars.    In  this  respect 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Honorary  President  of  the 
Association  is  Professor  a.C.  Bajpai,  University  of 
Technology,  Lcighborough ,  England.    Professor  Bajpai,  who 
gave  freexy  of  his  expertise  in  Ireland  in  the  early  years 
of  C.E.S.I.  has  been  aptly  described  as  "a  charismatic 
figure".      He  holds  a  chair  in  Mathematical  Education  at 
Loughborough  where  he  has  established  the  Centre  for 
Advancement  of  Mathematics  in  Education  and  Technology, 
(CAMET) .    This  has  an  Irish  branch,  CAMET  Ireland,  based 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  Tho^nond  College, 
Limerick,    in  an  interview  given  to  the  magazine,  Irish 
Computer,  last  year,  he  claimed  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  computer  education  in  this  country,  despite 
the  inaction  of  the  Department  of  Education.    He  based  his 
optimism  on  the  prodigious  level  of  activity  evident  among 
the  'grassroots*  typified  in  particular  by  the  work  being 
done  by  C. E.S.I. 

So  what  conclusions  can  we  draw  regarding  the  future 
sta*-us  of  Computer  Studies  in  the  Irish  post-primary 
curriculum.    The  Department  of  Education  would  seem 
unlikely  to  take  any  initiations  in  the  immediate  future  to 
change  the  status  quo,  as  they  can  no\f  argue,  with  some 
credibility,  that  the  whole  post-primary  c  irriculum  is 
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J  presently  sub-judice/  in  any  case,  pending  the  outcome  of 

the  deliberations  of  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board. 
Are  there  any  straws  in  the  wind  as  to  how  that  body  might 
be  likely  to  view  the  matter? 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  only  evidence  to  hand  is 
the  'Consultative  Document*  issued  by  the  Board. ^  This 
deals  with  the  Junior  Cycle  only  anc  Computer  Studies  does 
not  appear  here  as  a  separate  subject.    Indeed  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  Document  does  not  use  a  subject  frame- 
work but  deals  instead  with  eight  categories  or  areas  of 
curricular  activity.    Each  area  is  subdivided  into  core 
courses  and  additional  courses.    Computer  studies  is 
mentioned  under  one  guise  or  another  in  no  less  than  three 
of  those  areas.    It  constitutes  an  additional  course  in 
Mathematics  and  so,  presumably,  is  optional  in  this  area. 
The  reasoning  here  is  somewhat  hard  to  follow  as  I 
personally  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
Mathematics  course  forming  part  of  a  person's  general 
education  which  does  not  make  reference  to  modern  aids  to 
calculation,  including  the  electronic  calculator  and  the 
computer . 

The  second  reference  occurs  within  the  area  of 
Communication,  Language  and  Literature.    Here  it  forms 
part  of  the  core  and  is  designated  as  Computer  Literacy. 
This  seems  to  recognize  an  important  and,  in  the  present 
scheme  of  things,  very  much  neglected  aspect  of  Computer 
Studies,  namely  the  emerging  area  of  information 
technology,    it  is  in  this  area  more  than  anywhere  else 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  'new  illiterate*. 
Thus  one  can  only  feel  grateful  that  this  critical  area 
has  been  given  due  recognition. 

The  third  area  in  which  it  is  incorporated  is  the 
area  referred  to  as  Science  and  the  New  Technologies. 
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Presumably,  the  'New  Technologies'  which  form  part  of  the 
core,  would  incorporate  micro-electroi  Ics.    If  they  do 
n  jt,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  force  of  the  word  ' new' 
in  this  context.    If  they  do,  do  we  really  need  a  further 
option  called  Computer  Science  as  a  possible  additional 
area  of  study?    It  seems  to  me,  that  for  the  purposes  of 
general  education  all  that  a  pupil  needs  to  know  about 
computer  science  at  this  level  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  microelectronics,  which  as  I  have  already  argued 
must  be  assumed  to  form  the  c-ntral  ingredient  in  anything 
bearing  the  title  'New  Technology' .    So  to  summarize  here, 
I  would  say  that  the  Consultative  Document  got  it  almost 
completely  right  in  relation  to  Computer  Studies  at  the 
Junior  level.    Where  I  would  differ  with  the  Document  would 
be,  in  including  an  element  of  Computer  Studies  within  the 
core,  in  the  mathematical  area,  and  in  omitting  any 
additional  courses  in  Computer  Science  from  the  Science  and 
New  Technologies  area. 

X  would  further  support  this  last  point  by  stating 
quite  boldly  that  the  place  for  Computer  Science  is  at  the 
Senior  Level.    The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  Basic 
to  any  understanding  of  Computer  Science  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  and  I  see  no  point  in  using  it  in  any 
other,  is  a  relatively  sophisticated  grasp  of  logical 
pi-ocesses.     I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  fourteen  year 
olds  and  fit teen  year  olds  possess  the  degree  of  logical 
sophistication  required  for  such  a  study.    In  the  Senior 
Cycle  it  would  of  course  be  an  optional,  and  indeed  I 
would  suggest  a  minority  subject,    just  as  physics  and 
chemistry  are  at  the  moment  optional  subjects.    To  put  it 
very  bluntly  I  would  see  it  being  pursued  only  by  those 
who  wished  to  follow  computer-related  careers.  One's 
general  education  in  computers  (that  which  is  required  by 
everyman)  might  well  end  with  the  completion  of  the  Junior- 
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cycle.    No  doubt,  one  might  still  find  mention  of  it  in 
areas  such  as  media  studies  or  secretarial  studies  or  even 
social  studies  but  certainly  not  in  the  form  of  Computer 
Science.    Any  talk  accordingly  of  half-subjects  or  modules 
at  this  level  appears  to  me  to  be  misguided  and  dodging 
the  issue.    We  either  regard  the  formation  of  comput  l 
scientists  as  important  or  we  do  not.     If  we  do  not,  let 
us  say  so  quite  clearly.    If  we  do  then  we  must  take  the 
same  steps  towards  cultivating  them  as  we  do  in  the  case 
of  physicists/  chemists  or  historians.    I  myself  happen  to 
belong  to  the  school  of  thought  which  believes  (perhaps 
mistakenly)  that  it  is  very  injportant  for  us  as  a  nation, 
faced  at  last  with  the  task  of  earning  a  living  in  the 
open  L-^arket,  to  produce  at  least  as  many  computer 
scientists    as  we  do  historians.    Consequently,  I  must 
then  try  to  be  logically  consistent  and  say  that  if  I 
believe  this  is  an  objective  worth  pursuing  it  entails 
that  I  must  take  whate>;er  means  are  necessary  to  attain  it. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  time  in  an  already  overcrowded 
curriculum  can  I  believe  be  met  very  simply.    Make  the 
curriculum  less  crowded.    The  case  has  been  made  very 
convincingly  in  recent  years  that  despite  the  plethora  of 
subjects  which  students  pursue  in  the  Senior-Cycle,  they 
still  fail  to  obtain  a  'balanced  educational  diet*.^  It 
is  unbalanced  becai:3e  of  a  bias  towards  'vocational' 
subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  The 
suggested  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  number  o£  'vocational' 
subjects  from  the  present  six  or  even  seven  to  two  or 
three.    It  appears  to  me  that  this  would  solve  the  problem 
of  overcrowding  in  a  very  simple  fashion.    It  is  in  this 
reduced  'vocational'  sector  of  the  Senior-Cycle  curriculum 
that  I  would  see  Computer  Science  taking  its  place  as  an 
Dtion  air.ong  other  options. 

I  have  gone  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  at  this 
stage  in  assessing  the  place  of  Computer  Studies  and 
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Computer  Science  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  post-primary 
schools.    Before  I  leave  this  particular  topic  perhaps  I 
should  spell  out  the  distinction  I  see  between  the  two.  I 
use  the  term  Computer  Studies  to  refer  to  a  diffuse  area, 
impinging  on  a  number  of  differe»it  sectors  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  general  education.     Thus  it  comes  under 
the  heading  of  mathematics,  looked  at  from  one  particular 
aspect.  Communications  when  looked  at  from  another  and 
under  the  heading  of  Science  or  even  Social  studies  when 
looked  at  from  yet  other  aspec(-s.    Some  knowledge  of  these 
areas  would  be  required  by  all  who  have  to  cope  simply 
with  living  in  th<^  modern  world.    Computer  Science  on  the 
other  hand  is  a  specialist  pursuit  of  little  interest  to 
the  layman  but,  hardly  surprisingly,  of  great  importance 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  career  in  a  computei- 
related  activity.    A3  such,  it  is  a  specialist  subject  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such  in  the  Senior-Cycle.  Whether 
Computer  studies  should  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the 
Junior  Cycle  or  whether  it  should  be  pursued  in  greater 
depth  as  part  of  one's  general  education  in  Senior-Cycle 
is  a  question  on  which  I  have  a  completely  open  mind  at 
the  moment. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  area  of  Educational  Computing 
which,  as  I  said  earlier,  covers  the  use  of  compuwers  in 
both  teaching  and  administration.    Let  us  take  the  easier 
one  first.  It  hardlj  needs  stating  computers  are  being 
used  increasingly  to  facilitate  admin.^strative  tasks  in 
the  world  of  industry.    Their  potent iaJ.  here  relates  to 
their  ability  to  assess,  store  and  prnjess  large  amounts 
of  information  very  rapidly.    Without  falling  into  the 
tiap  of  assuming  that  the  administration  of  a  school  is 
no  different  from  the  administration  of  a  factory,  from  a 
purely  mathematical  point  of  view  all  administrative 
problems  exhibit  certain  common  features,  e.g.  replacement 
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stock-control,  queues,  allocation  of  resources,  networks, 
etc.    The  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with  such 
problems  is  known  as  Operations  Research.    Now  Operations 
Research  requires  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  pure 
mathematics,  particularly  in  the  area  of  probability 
theory,  in  order  to  apply  it  intelligently.    Many  other- 
wise very  able  administrators  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  taste  to  pursue  such  arcane  topics.    Happily  the 
answer  to  their  problem  is  that  the  expertise  of  the 
specialist  in  Operations  Research  can  be  made  available 
to  the  mathematically  less  sophisticated  in  the  form  of  a 
computer  program,  or  package  of  programs.    Very  often 
these  have  to  be  carefully  tailored  to  suit  particular 
types  of  application.    The  needs  for  example  of  zhe 
building  contractor  differ  considerably  from  the  needs  of 
the  doctor.    The  practice  here  is  very  simple.  Someone 
will  write  the  package  if  and  when  it  becomes  worthwhile 
to  do  so  from  a  financial  point  of  view.    Schools  have 
not  been  considered  a  lucrative  market  to  date  as  the 
technology  required  to  support  such  packages  would  have 
been  considered,  until  recently,  much  too  costly.  Now 
with  a  micro  (at  least)  in  every  school  and  the  thoughts 
of  administrators*  turning  to  what  they  can  do  with  it, 
as  distinct  from  what  the  kids  can  do  with  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  packages  designed 
specifically  for  schools  begin  to  appear.    As  this  seems 
to  be  an  area  which  is  non-controversial,  at  least  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  objected  to  being  relieved  of  a 
certain  amount  of  drudgery,  I  think  we  can  safely  leave 
the  question  of  computers  in  educational  administration 
with  the  comment  that  the  uses  will  proliferate  as  the 
software  becomes  available.    But  what  effects,  you  may 
ask,  IS  this  likely  to  have  on  the  curriculum.    After  all 
th^  title  of  the  paper  does  make  explicit  reference  to 
the  'curricular  impact'  of  the  computer.    Here,  I  suggest. 
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the  impact  will  be  indirect.    One  human  constraint  on 
curricular  options  in  many  school,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
the  number  of  administrative  headaches  that  would  follow 
any  attempt  to  cater  for  'minorities'  and  individual 
idiosyncrasies.    With  the  machine  taking  on  more  of  the 
drudgery    such  constraints  could  at  least  be  diminished 
if  not  completely  eliminated,  hence  making  for  more 
adventuresome  timetables,  allowing  in  turn  greater 
':urriculum  flexibility.    Whether  such  possibilities,  turn 
out  to  be  realities,  or  just  Utopias,  only  time  will  tell. 

I  turn  now  to  a  much  more  controversial  area, 
namely  the  use  of  the  computer    as  a  teaching  aid  or  in 
some  very  extreme  versions  of  the  future  as  a  replacement 
for  the  teacher.    Let  us  begin  by  reviewing  the  state  of 
the  art  in  this  area,  as  it  has  developed  historically. 
In  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  idea  of  an  'educational 
technology'  was  given  considerable  prominence  by  an 
American  psychologist  called  B.  F.  Skinner.  Skinner's 
researches  were  based  on  the  behaviour  of  animals 
(notably    rats  and  pigeons),     it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  this  mode  of  research  had  a  long  tradition  behind  it, 
going  back  to  the  work  of  Thorndike  in  the  1890s,  with 
cats  and  other  animals,  usi^g  'puzzle-boxes'  one  of  which 
is  reputed  to  have  been  a  scale  model  of  Hampton  Court 
maze.    So  Skinner's  notion  of  'teaching  machines'  derived 
from  his  study  of  animal  behaviour  was  not  really  novel, 
as  it  had  been  anticipated  in  the  1920s  by  a  man  called 
Pressey.    Pressey's  machines,  however,  did  not  enjoy  a 
great  deal  of  popularity.  Skinner's  did.  Programmed 
learning  became  the  new  vogue  in  American  education.  The 
dream  was  conceived  of  the  machine  ultimately  taking  over 
completely  from  the  human  teacher.    This  dream  took  on 
greater  credibility  as  interest  began  to  grow  in  applying 
the  computer  to  the  learning  process.    This  interest 
developed  rapidly  in  America  in  the  1960s  and  the  terms 
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Computer  Assisted  Learning  (CAL)  and  Computer  Managed 
Learning  (CML)  were  coined.    The  distinction  between  them 
might  be  made  in  a  simple  manner  by  saying  that  whereas 
CAL  operates  in  a  direct  tutorial  role,  CML  takes  over 
the  :,ecord  keeping  chores  associated  with  teaching/ 
learning  in  order  to  leave  the  teacher  free  to  do  what 
presumably  he  does  best  i.e.  teach.    Having  made  this 
distinction,  one  must  hasten  to  add  that  it  has  become 
blurred  recently  and  the  terrri  Computer  Based  Learning 
(CBL)  has  civ»pt  in,  which  is  applied  to  both  areas.  For 
myself,  I  prefer  the  t^rm  CBL,  reserving  the  term  CAL 
for  tutorial  type  programs  which  work  on  a  Programmed 
Learning  basis.      I  believe  that  the  term  CAL  has  become 
firmly  associated  with  this  particular  style  of  teaching, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.    Without  entering  into  the 
argument  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Programmed 
Learning,  I  believe  that  the  computer  has  a  wider 
contribution  to  make  to  education  than  that  of  just 
another  "teaching  machine"  and  that  in  order  to  allow  it 
to  make  its  full  impact  we  must  break  away  from  a 
terminology  which  it  at  best  limiting.    This  view  is 
shared  by  Richard  Hooper,  director  of  the  NDPCAL,  in 
England,  although  he  seems  to  think  that  one  can  change 
the  image  while  retaining  the  term.*^ 

What  then  are  these  new  possibilities  that  are 
emerging  which  might  merit  our  attention  in  the  years  to 
come?    For  what  it  is  worth,  I  would  consider  the  work 
and  approach  of  Seymour  Papert  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  to  be  of  considerable  significance.^  One 
may  debate  the  educational  significance  of  LOGO  but 
Papert  has  made  it  very  clear  that  LOGO  is  as  much  e: 
philosophy  of  education  as  it  is  a  programming  language. 
The  central  insight  of  LOGO  as  opposed  to  the  CAL  approach 
lies  in  getting  'the  child  to  program  the  computer  rather 
than  getting  the  computer  to  program  the  child'.    If,  as 
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Dwayne  Huebner  would  claim^  the  business  of  the  curriculum 
specialist  is  to  design  a  just  educational  environment 
then  the  real  potential  of  the  computer  must  surely  be 
the  opportunity  which  it  provides  through  its  information 
processing  capabilities  and  its  unique  facility  to 
simulate  conditions  which  could  never  othe.rwise  be  created 
in  the  classroom,  to  extend  and  enrich  this  environment 
beyond  anything  that  has  been  even  dreamed  of  heretofore. 
It  is  this  I  believe  which  provides  the  key  to  any  under- 
standing for  the  future  of  the  curricular  impact  of 
computers    in  education ^ 
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TEAGASC  NA  GAEILGE  SAN  lARBUNSCOIL 
Malrtfn  6  Fathaigh 


One  shuaithinseach  de  choras  oideachais  na  hEireann 
b  1922  ar  aghaidh  is  ea  an  bhefm  a  leagtar  ar  theagasc 
na  Gaeilge,    Cuirtear  tabhacht  agus  seasamh  oifigiul  na 
Gaeilge  in  iui  sa  Bhunreacht  agus  creidtear  coitianta 
go  bhfuil  gneithe  i  nduchas  na  Gaeilge  ata*  riachtanach 
d'ar  slainte  mar  phobal.    Teann  teanga  i  bhfeidhm  ar 
cl-Ji).tur  comhluadair  agus  teann  an  cultur  comhluadair  i 
bhfeidhm  ar  theanga  sa  tslf  go  bhfuil  soisialu  pobail  i 
gceist  inar  aon  le  soisialu  an  tsaoranaigh  fein.^  Dar 
ndofgh  ta'  cu.-nais  labhartha  agus  scriof  a  ar  na  gleasanna 
cumarqaide  is  tabhachtai  agus  is  cumhachtaf  ata  ag  an 
duine  agus  is  cumas  agus  trefth  fror-dhaonna  ata  i  gceist 
nuair  a  thrachtar  ar  shaorchumarsaid  cruthaitheach. 

Ta  fadhbanna  spreagaireachta  agus  gneithe  culturtha 

ar  leith  ag  baint  le  teagasc  an  dara  teanga  agus  ni  mor 

iad  a  thogaint  san  air^amh  nuair  a  bhTonn  spriocanna 

foghlama,  cur  chuigi' agus  measunu"  a' ullmhu.    0  thaithi 

agus  taighde  ata^  deanta  i  gcorais  eile  b£bnn  an  dara 

teanga  uaireantw*  ina  gleas  cumarsaide  amhain.    Is  fui 

machnamh  a  dheanamh  ar  an  bpointe  seo  maidir  le  teig<i.?c 

agus  foghlaim  na  Gaeilge.    Ghlacfadh  roinnt  daoine  ach 

go  hairithe  leis  an  tuairim  nach  ionann  ar  fad  foghlaim 

na  Maitimatlce,  mar  shampla,  foghlaim  na  Gaeilge  inar 

scoileanna.    Dar  leis  an  seasamh  reo  ma  theatta£bnn 

uainn  ar  saorana^gh  a  bheith  saite  go  hiomlan  inar 

gcultur  comhluadair  airithe  nf  miste  doith  an  teanga  a 

^       ^        ^  ^ 
ghlacadh  chucu  fein  ni  mar  uXrlls  cumarsaide  amhain  ach 

mar  ghle'as  a  thugann  dels  agus  aga  doibh  nosanna  agus 

cultur  iomlan  a  g-comhluadair  a  thuiscint  agus  a 
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ghlacadh  mar  chuid  da  saol.    Sin  an  raison  d'etre  a 
necrtaigh  na  hiarrachtai'  a  deineadh  o' bhunu  an  stait  seo 
i  1922  chUiianGhaeilge  a  chur  chur  cinn  sa  choras 
oideachais.    Ta  an  rationale  no  an  bonn  spreagaireachta 
seo  an  chosuil  leis  an  "intergrative  motivation"  a 
d'aithin     Gardner  et  al.    I  1980  bhi  an  meid  seo  le  ra' 
ag  an  tOllamh  Gardner  maidir  le  foghlaim  ai*  dara  teanga. 

The  learning  of  a  second  langauge  in  the  school 
situation  is  often  viewed  as  an  educational 
phenomenon  and  as  a  curriculum  topic  in  much 
the  same  light    as  any  other  school  subject. 
The  thesis  proposed  here  is  that  such  a  perspect- 
ive IS  wrong  and  that  the  seco:.J  language,  unlike 
virtuaj-ly  c*ny  other  curriculum  subject  must  be 
viewed  as  a  distinct  social  psychological 
phenomenon,..    The  rationale  underlying  this  view 
is  that  most  other  school  subjects  involve 
learning  elements  of  the  student's  own  cultural 
heritage,    whereas  in  the  acquisition  of  a  second 
language  the  student  is  faced  with  the  task  of 
not  simply  learning  new  information  which  is  part 
of  his  own  culture  but  rather  of  acquiring 
srmt  lie  elements  of  a  different  ethnolinquistic 
community,  2 

Cuireann  an  dearcadh  seo  in  iul  duinn  go  bhfuil  nasc 
fior-thabhachtach  idir  dearcaidh  ai  phobail  i  gcoitinne, 
forbart  mliothuchanach  an  fhoghlaimeora  agus  teagasc  na 
Gaeilge,  go  hairithe  san  iarbhunscoil ,    B'fheidir  gurb 
e  an  easpa  ceangail  idir  fhoghlaim  na  Gaeilge  ar  scoil 
agus  a  hilsaid  taobh  amuigh  den  scoil  is  mo  a  sharaoinn 
an  teagasc  san  iarbhunscoil,    Tugann  an  taighde  a 
deineav.1  le  deich    mbliain  anuas  ag  An  Coiste  Um 
Thaighde  ar  Dhearcaidh  an  Phobail  i  dtaobh  na  Gaeilge 
agus  ag  Institiuid  Teangeolafochta  Eireann  le  fios  go 
dtugann  tromlach  an  phobail  tacafocht  do  stadas  na 
Gaeilge  sa  choras  oideachais,    Ta  tabhacht  an-mhor  i 
sufle  na  nddoine  ag  an  nGaeilge  mar  chomartha  eitneach 
ach  leirftear  leis  go  bhfuiltear  go  mor  in  amhras  faoina 
hoiriuint  do  shaol  nua  aimsearcha  na.  linne  seo,  ina 
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theannta  san  leirionn  na  suirbheanna  oibiachtula  seo  go 
raibh  an-mhishastacht  i  gceist  maidir  leis  na  beimeanna 
a  leagadh  sna  cursai  Gaeilge  i  scoileanns,  gi  nar  miste 
a  ra  go  raibh  laighdiu  le  feiscint  sa  nihfshastacht  seo 
idir  1973  agus  1983.^    San  tuarascail  a  d'fhoilsigh 
Institiuid  TeangeolaiTochta  Jireann  i  1984  ta  a  meid  seo 
le  ra  inter  alia  maidir  le  dearcadh  an  phcbail  idir 
1973  agus  1983: 

The  similarities  are  particularly  noticeable 
ill  the  cases  of  language  use  and  ability. 
Very  few  differences  are  apparent  between 
the  1973  and  1983  samples  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  use  of  Irish  in  the  home,  at  work 
and  in  social  life.     Irish  continues  to  be 
used,  on  a  regular  and  frequent  basis  by  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  population.    Only  in 
the  case  of  passive  use*  i.e.,  watching  Irish 
language  programmes  on  television  was  there  a 
significant  increase...    Sup^/ort  for  Irish 
when  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  ethnic 
identity ,  cultural  values  and  the  Gaeltacht 
continues  to  be  very  high.    Belief  mi  the 
viability  and  utility  of  Irish  continue  to  be 
generally  pessimistic. 

Ma  ghlactar  leis  gurab  iad  an  toilteaaacht  agus 
fonn  Chun  foghlama  na  gneithe  is  tabhachtai  a  bhameann 
le  heifeacht  teagasc  an  dara  teanga  ta  impleachta\ 
an-mhor  ag  na  tuairimf  a  nochtadh  thuas  do  theagasc  na 
Gaeilge  san  iarbhunscoil .    Seard  ata"  i  gceist  anseo  na 
toilteanacht  an  mhulnteora,  toilteanacht  an  fhoghlaim- 
eora  agus  toilteanacht  an  phobail  i  gcoitinne.  Ta' 
tabhacht  ar  leith  ag  baint  le  teagasc  na  Gaeilge  i 
bpolasaf  an  stait  agus  n{  fe'idxr  na  buncheisteanna  a 
bhaineanii  le  Gaeilge  a  fheiscint  i  jhfolus  ach  caithfear 
an  comh'heasc  leathan  soisialta  a  scrudu.    Mar  shampla 
ceann  de  na  hathraithe  ba  mho  a  tharla  le  fiche  bliain 
anuas  na  an  fas  an-thapaidh  agus  an-mhor  a  thainig  ar 
lion  na  ndaltai  sna  hiar  bhunscoileanna  de  bharr  meadu 
ar  an  daonra  agus  an  saor  aideachais.    Ni"  forbairt  agus 
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athru  in  uimhreacha  amhai.   ata  i  gceist  anseo    ch  leathnu 
i  reimsi  eirime  agus  speise  na  ndaltai  agus  i  ndearcadh 
an  phobail  i  gcoitinne  maidir  le  h-oideachas.    Ta'  obair 
chasta  an  mhulnteora  Gaeilge  nios  deine  anois  de 
dheasca  na  gclaracha  mif-oiriunacha/  an  easpa  acinhainni 
tacaxochta  teacraisc  agus  an  tsli  an  gceanglaitear 
foghlaim  leis  an  seomra  rang?  ainhain.    Ta'  comharthai  an 
malaise  seo  le  sonnru  i  ngach  leibheal  den  choras 
oideachais.    Leirionn  staitisticiT  na  roinne  oideachais 
fein  athru  an-bhunusach  i  staid  na  Gaeilge  san  lar- 
bhun:>coil  le  liche  bliain  anuas/  go  hairithe  maidir  le 
ifon  na  ndaltaiT  nach  n-eirionn  leo  grad  D  a  bhaint  amach 
sna  scruduithe,  an  tardu  ata' tar  eis  teacht  ar  uirohir  na 
n-iarrathoiri  nach  dtogann  Gaeilge  Si"»a  scruduithe;  agus 
an  titim  i  lion  na  macleinn  a  thogann  Ard  Chursa  Gaeilge 
san  Ardteist. 

Tna  theannta  san  leirionn  na  torthai  on  gCoiste 
taighde  a  luaigh  me  o^chianaibh  mishastacht  maidir  leis 
na  beimeanna  a  leagadh  sna  cursai  scoile  agus  nar  eirigh 
le  cuid  mhaith  scoiairi  aori  chumas  curaarsaids  a 
thabhairt  leo.    Chreid  78%  den  na  freagroiri  nar 
fhoghlaim  daltaf  go  leor  Gaeilge  chun  i  a  labhairt  tar 
eis  doibh  an  scoil  d'fhagaint  agus  bhain  an  mi'-sha'stacht 
le  gach  aois  ghrupa  o  lucht  fagala  scoiie  go  dti"  f reag- 
roiri  a  bhi  ms  na  seachtdoidi. 

Maidir  le  foghlaim  t6'=inga  dhe  '  se*  an  cumas  labhartha 
mor  riachtanas  an  dalta,  riachtanas,  a  deir  sainoolaithe 
airithe  ata"  nibs  tabha'^htai  na"  eolas  i  dtaobh  na  teanga. 
Tuigeann  muintecirf  a^irithe  a  chle.  jhtaigh  an  coras  ABC 
o  nf-*  triocaidi  ar  aghaidh  go  raibh  an  riachtanas  seo  mar 
sprioc  fior  thabhachtach  i  gconar.    Tugadh  an  irodh 
closamhairc  Buntus  Cain\.e  isteach  in  ionad  an  coras  ABC. 
Mar  .is  eol  duinn  sna  cur^al  bunaithe  ar  an  mBuntus  bfonn 
cuig  cheim  ins  gar*i  ceacht.    Ta  ra  ceimeanna  tosaigh 
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d^rithe  ar  dheilinf,  cJeachtadh  agus  glan  mheabhru  agus  ta 
na  ceimeanna  deiridh  dirithe  ar  shaor  chomhra.^  lonas 
go  mbeadh  toradh  font a  agus  rath  ar  mhodh  an  "Bhuntius" 
ta  se  riachtanach  go  mbeifiT  ag  treisiu  ar  na  ceimeanna 
deiridh,  na  ceimeanna  ata^  dirlthe  ar  an  saor  chomhra*  a 
dheanfadh  na  daltai  fein.  Leirionn  an  taighde,  afach/ 
nach  nar  sin      «:harlaibnn  agus  is  q  firinne  an  sce^l  gur 
f£br  bheagan  den  chomhra' a  dheantar.    Ki  nach  ionad 
ansan  go  samhlaitear  go  minic  gur  ceacht  fior  mheicniul 
righin  an  gnathcheacht  Gaeilge  i  roinnt  mhaith  iarbhun- 
scoileanna. 

Sa  chomhtheasc  seo  leis  is  fui  srachfheachaint  a 
thabhairt  ar  phiosa  taighde  a  thugann  an-leargas  duinn 
ar  na  nosanna  imeachta  a  chxeachtaitear  i  seomraT  raxiga 
san  dara  leibheal.    Deireann  an  Dr.  Sean  0  hEigeartaigh 
go  mbfonn  riail  na  dtrf  gceathruna  i  bhfeidhm  i  ranganna 
daoneolais  agus  litriochta  in  Eirinn  maidir  le  roinnt  an 
dicscursa  idir  an  muinteoir  agus  na  daltai.    Ar  an  mean 
is  G*  an  muinteoir  a  bhjTonu  ag  labhairt  ar  feadh  76% 
d'am  an  ranga  agus  is  ag  leach toireacht  a  bhfonn  se  ar 
fe^dh  44i  den  am  sin.^       Faoip  am  go  nioionn  deireadh 
raite  ag  an  muinteoir  ni  bhionr  ach  thart  ar  10  noimead 
as  rang  40  noimead  le  roinnt  ai  na  daltajf.    Ma"  bh£onn  30 
dalta  sa  rang  fagann  san  go  2C  soicind  an  duine    ag  na 
daltaiT  Chun  caint  a  dheanamh.    Se' tuairim  uf  Eigeartaigh 
ach  go  hairithe  "ni'hionadh  mar  sin  a  gcumas  cumarsaide 
agus  dtuisclnt  don  chumarsaid  a  bheith  easnamhach 
neamhfhorbartha  •    Cuirtear  an  bheim  go  deo  leis  ar  na 
scileanna  tanaisteacha  mar  an  leamh,  miniu  agus  meabhru. 
I  scolleanna  eile  ta''  f  ianaise  ann  a  lelrfonn  gurb  e  an 
Bearla  an  teanga  theagaisc  agus  chaidrimh  sna  ranganna 
Gaeilge.    Anuas  ar  seo  go  leir  ta*  dfsc^u  an  mhor  dpanta 
ar  na  scoileanna  A  agus  B  ar  fud  na  t£re.    n£1  ach  thart 
ar  f £che  dibbh  anois  ann  i  gccmparaid  le  231  sa  scoil 
bhliain  1958-59. 
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De  reir  a  cheile  ta'  na  f  ramaf  tacaiochta  a  neartaigh 
agus  a  shaibhri9h  teagasc  na  Gaeilge  san  iarbhunscoil 
bainte  no  tite  anuas. 

In  alt  an  speisiuil  i  dTeagasc  na  Gaeilae  cuireann 
Liam  MacMathu'naroinritceisteannaan-bhunusacha  maidir  le 
foghlaim  dara  teangacha  sna  scoileanna,    t£  talhacht  ar 
leith  ag  roinnt  ^e  na  ceisteanna  seo  do  theagasc  na 
Gaeilge. 

(a)  An  bhfuiltear  ag  silil  go  gcomhshamhlo'far  na  foghlaim- 
eoiri  le  lucht  labhartha  na  sprioc  theanga?  Ar 
cheart  go  gceapf ai  ar  chaint  na  bhf oghlaimeoirf  gur 
cainteoiri  duchajs  Gaeilge  5  ad? 

(b)  An  bhluiltear  ag  suil  go  mbeidh  cumarsa'id  dhireach 
idir  na  f oghlaimeoiriT  agus  lucht  labhartha  na  sprioch 
theanga? 

(c)  No"  ah  bhfuiltear  ag  siTil  go  sroichf  idh  na  foghlaim- 
eoiri  leibheal  cumais  neamhiomlan,  easnamhach  elgin, 
nach  mbeadh  chomh  maith  le  ceachtar  den  chead  da' 
aidhm,  gur  bjor  saghas  "idir  theanga"  no"  inter- 
languag^r 

(d)  No  an  le  saol  na  scoile  go  priimha  a  bhaineann 
foghlaim  na  Gaeilge  agus  .-in  bhfuil  an  ghnfomhrocht 
seo  neamhspleach  ar  us£id  lasmuigh  den  scoil?^ 

Caithfear  dfriu  go  luath  ar  na  f reagraf  do  na 
ceisteanna  sin. 

caithfear  a  admhajTl  gur  ro'mhinic  a  bhfonn  abhar 
agus  dua  na  muinteoireachta  dirithe  ar  scruduithe  in 
ionad  a  bheith  d-^Vithe  ar  riachtanais  an  cyhn^thshaoil 
lasmuigh  den  scoa  .    i  litrfocht  an  oideachais  ta" 
an-chuntas  ar^m  "curaclaim  ceilte"  n^  on  Hidden 
Curriculum.    UsaiTdtear  an  coincheap  seo  chun  an  teannas  a 
tharlafonn  idir  aidhmeanna  oifigiTla  agus  nithe  a  thiteann 
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amach  i  ngath-shaol  na  scoile  a  mhfniu.    I  gca's  na 
Gaeilge  de  ta  a  leitheid  de  teannas  le  f eiscint  idir  na 
haidhmeanna  a  luaitear 'le  Gaeilge  i  Rialacha  agu«  clar 
do  Leith  Meanscoileanna  agus  an  bheim  a  chuirtear  ar 
scriobh  seachas  labhairt  ins  an  scruduithe.    Is  raltis 
an  ghinearalta  i  leith  teagasc  na  Gaeilge  ata"  i  gceist 
nuair  a  usaldtear  nathanna  ar  nos  "a  chur  ar  a  gcumas  do 
dhaltaf  an  teanga  a  thabhairt  l^o  go  cruinn  agus  go  IdCbfa, 
{  a  labhairt  go  bearht  agus  a  gcuid  smaointe  a  chur  i.n 
iul  go  soile'ir", ''^    Nfl  aon  leibheal  chumais  ceanga. 
leo  seo  agus  i\£  thugtar  treoir  midir  leis  an  teolas 
agus  na  scileanna  ba  cheart  a  bheith  bai lithe  chuige  fein 
ag  dalta  ag  pointiT  eagsula  sa  choras  agus  conas  mara 
aithneof aiT  agus  a  tha'sta^lfaiT    an  teolas  agus  na  scileanna 
sin.    I  gcorals  eile       spriocanna  ceimhnithe  do  chursai 
a  chuirtear  in  oiriuint  d'aois  ghrupu  eagsula  agus  do 
leibheil  chumais  difriila.    I  lathair  ha  huaire  maidir  le 
Gaeilge  tathar  ag  gabhail  do  na  cursai  ceannann  ceanna  6 
cheann  ceann  an  stait  agus  ni'  thugtar  aon  aird  ar 
dhifriochtaf  maidir  le  suifomh  Reigiunach,  aicme  shoisialta, 
fadhbanna  spreagaireachta,  na  ciunsl  eacnamaiochta.  Mar 
a  deireann  Tuarasca£l  o  mheitheal  oibre  i  mBord  na  Gaeilge 
"Measaimid  afach  gurb  e  an  laincis  is  mo  ar  mhuineadh 
agus  'oghlaim  na  Ge.eilge  ins  an  iarbhunscoil  na  an 
doileire  maidir  ie  haidhmeanna  na  gcursaf  agus  an  bheim  a 
leagtar  ar  scriobh  na  teanga  seachas  a  labhairt".    Ta  ga 
le  cursai  agus  siollabais  eagsula  a  sheasfadh  mar  aonaid 
leantfnacha  do  dhaltai'  idir  4  bhliain  agus  15  bhliain 
d*aois  agus  n{  mo'r  diriu  i  dthosach  baire  ar     .  scileanna 
prfomha-tiuscint  agus  labhairt. 

Ta  xormhor  na  hoibre  i  moran  ranganna  Gaeilge  san 
iarbhunscoil  dfrithe  ar  an  gcuimhne  chogneolaiToch  amhain. 
Ta  moran  fiannaise  o  cho^rais  eile  a  leirionn  a  uha^iachtai' 
is  ta  mothuchai'n,  dearcadh  an  dalta  agus  atmosfear  an 
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ranga  i  muineadh  an  dara  teanga.    Trachtann  Stephen 
Krashen  ar  an  scagaire  mothuchanach  no  an  "Affective 
Filter"  i  muineadh  an  dara  teanga  agus  6n  taighde  ata 
deanta  aige  creideann  se  go  bhfuil  dea-thoil  chun 
foghlama  agys  mothuchain  an  f hoghlaimeora  n£os  tabhachtai 
t'fheidir  na  claonadh  duchais.^"    I  gcas  na  Gaeilge  de  ta 
tabhacht  ar  lelth  ag  baint  le  fein-coincheap    an  dalta 
agus  a  dhearcadh  maidir  leis  na  tascanna  foghlama  ata 
idir  laimhe.    Ins  an  bpaipear  a  le'igh  an  tOllama  Van  Ek. 
do  shammar  ag  Bord  na  Gceilge  i  1981  riu^  se  cuntas 
an-iomlan  ar  an  bproiseas  pleanala  a  ghabhann  le  beartu 
cursadi  foghlama  teanga  agus  leirigh  se  go  bhfuil  beim  ar 
leithligh  da  chur  i  dtiortha  eile  ar  riachtanais 
f hoghlaimeora,  ar  an  gcur-chuige  cumarsaideach  agus  ar 
an  dluth  bhaint  ata  idi.  foghlaim  agus  forbairt  iomlan  an 
duine.^^    Dar  ndoigh,  tci  an  chuid  oibre  ar  siul  i  lathair 
na  huaire  ag  dream^tnna  eagsula  chun  shiollabus  cumarsaid- 
each nGaeilge  r.  ^holathair  d'fhoghl  imeoirf  idir  og  agus 
aosta . 

Deirtear  go  minic  gur  dearcadh  nua  aoisedcH  foghlania 
teanga  ata  sa  chur  chuige  seo,  ata  tagtha  chun  cinn  o 
Chomhairle  na  hEorpa  6s  na  seachtodidi  ar  aghaidh.  Siad 
na  sainbreithe  is  suntasaf  a  bhaineann  leis  an  gcur 
chuige  seo  na  go  dtugtar  tus  eit?  do  riachtannais  na 
bhfoghlaimeoiri,  go  mbaintear  us^id  as  an  teanga  chun 
tascanna  cumarsaids  a  chur  i  gcrich,  go  leagtar  amach 
aidhmeanna  readula  agus  cuspoJCrf  inshriocte  agus  go 
scaoiltear  an  mdinteoi'  saor  chun  a  rogha  mhodha  a  usaid. 
Ina  theannta  san  deintear  ..n-chomhthathd  idir  na  scileanna 
eagstfla,  a  bhaineann  le  ginchumas  agus  gabhchumas  na 
bhfoghlaimeoirf.     Bfonn  ei:,teacht,  tuiscint,  labha^rt, 
lean\h  agus  scriobh  i  gceist  mar  eilimint£  den  tasc.  Nl 
chleachtadh  foirmealta,  stru',hturtha  ata  i  gceist  ach 
bain  tear  tlscTid  as  an  teanga  ^.hun  dJiriu  ar  an  gcumarsaid. 
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Cuirtear  beim  ar  inniulacht  teanga  agus  cainte  a  thabhairt 
Chun  cinn  agu-;  mar  ata  leirithe  o  thaighde  ata  deanta 
anseo  agus  i  gcorais  eile  fasann  fein-mheas  na  bhfogh- 
laimeoirf  toisc  gur  feidir  leo  na  scileanna  cumarsal'de 
agus  an  teangp  a  usclid  i  gcomhtheascanna  eagsula,  Ta" 
deanamh  timpriallach  ar  an  gcursa  seo  agus  meadaltear  ar 
na  bunscileanna  de  reir  a  cheile.    Sa  tsli  seo  spreagtar 
daltaf  chun  leanuint  ar  aghaidh'  le  foghlaim  na  teanga. 

N'fheadar  me  an  bhfuil  go  leor  macnaimh  deanta 

againn  mar  gheall  ar  na  hathraithe  an-bhunusacha  a  thar- 

loidh  i  rol  an  mhuinteora  san  iarbhunscoil    nuair  a 

chuirfear  an  cur  chuige  seo  i  bhfeidhm.    Ta  go  leor,  leor 

f ianaise  ann  a  leirfonn  gur  tabhachtaf  go  mor  na  modhanna 

agus  na  strateisf  teagaisc  a  chleachtaitear  sa  rang  na 

na  leabhair         a  chuirtear  ar  fail.    3un  treith  na 

modeolaiochta  ata' i  gceist  anseo,  se'^sin  larmhseail  an 

abhair  i  lathair  an  ranga.    Mar  a  deir  Keith  Johnson  sa 

leabhair  ud  Conutiunicative  Syllabus  Design  and  Methodology 

"WhethejL  or  not  a  course  ii»  communicative  will  depend  as 

much  on  its  methodoogy  as  on  the  pedigree  of  its 
14  ^ 

syllabus".        In  eagran  den  European  Journal  of  Teacher 

Education  deineann  beirt  modeolaithe  on  Iseal  Tir 

hagairt  d*  impleachtai"  an  chur  chuige  sec  d'obhair  an 

✓        >  15  X 

mhuinl^ora  ranga.       Bionn  athraithe  i  gceist  maidir  le 

rol  an  oide,  eagar  ranga  agus  na  hachmhainnf  foghlama  a 

usaidtear.    Bionn  obair  bheirte,  obair  ghrupa,  o'.jair 

aonair  i  gceist  agus  usaidtear  gniomhalTocht  chruthaToch, 

cleachtai  tefpe,  rolaisteaireacht,  mrm,  cluichf  cumars- 

aide  agus  malartiT  eolais.    Deintear  idir  dhealiT  idir 

cumas  .^'cghlama  agus  cumas  s  ialbhaithe  an  dara  teanga 

agus  leagtar  an-bhefm  ar  oca/df,  tasanna  agus  timpeall- 

achtai  nadurtha  realaiocha  chun  inmheanu  a  thabhairt 

chun  crfcho. 
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Sa  chur  chuige  seo  is  bainisteoir  no  treoiri  e  an 
muinteoir  agus  nil  a  rol  chomh  hudara'sach  na'  chomh 
direach  agus  a  bheadh  se^ag  pie"  le  druileafl  eigin  ar 
ghramadach.    Caithfidh  an  muinteoir  a  bheith  cleachtaith3 
ar  gach  saghas  aiseanna  foghlama  agus  a  bheith  sasta 
glacadh  le  hearraidi  na  bhf oghlaimeoiri  mar  chuid 
nadurtha  den  proiseas  foghlama.    Ta'  impleachtar  ag  gach 
a  bhfuil  raite  do  reamh-uUumhucha'n  oidi  agus  do  chursai 
inseirbhise.    Pe"  athraithe  *  chuirfear  i  bhfeidhm  ta"  se" 
ri-tabhachtach  go  rnbestli  na  hoidi  snt\  scoileanna  baguil 
agus  sasta  leo.    Mar  a  deir  Howard  Altinan 

Innovations  in  second  language  classrooms 
have  a  strong  likelihood  of  success  only 
where 

a.  teachers  are  philosophically  supportive 
of  the  innovation; 

b.  teachers  are  trained  in  advance  in  the 
procedures  required  by  the  innovation; 

.  materials  are  available,  clear  and 
usable; 

d.  there  is  sufficient  pedagogical  fit  for 
the  innovation  in  the  course.  16 

T  ndeireadh  thiar  is  '^''oiltearht  ghairmiul  agus 
pearsontacht  an  o  ^  mo' a  thelinn  i  bhf^^idhm  ar  dhaltai"" 

agus  mar  a  duirt  Uaci.uara'in  an  chumainn  seo  An  Brath^ir 

0  Suilleabhain  "i  gcroi  lar  an  teagaisc  ta  rcndiamhair 
agus  cosull  le  gach  rundiamhair  eile  f  arrann  se''  ina  run 
diamhair  a  ealaionn  o^'bhriathra  daoine".^^ 

Is  cui£;  dochais  a'irithe  duinn  an  fhorbairt  agus  an 
borradh  ata*  tagtha  le  de'anai*  ar  bhunoideachas  tri 
Ghaeilge  &a  Ghaeltacht  agus       neamhspleach  ar  an  rialtas 
a  tharla  se  go  minic.     B'fhe'idir  go  rathathas  roimhe  seo 

1  dtuilleamaiT  an  Chorals  Oideachais  ro"  mhor  chun  usaid  na 
Gaellge  a  loathnu  ague  nach  raibh  dothain  tacaiochta  na" 
polasadT  cinnte  ag  Institiuidf'  eile  an  Stait  i  leith  na 
Gaeilge.    Mar  a  duirt  Osborn  Bergin  i  studies  beagnach 
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seasca  bliain  o  shin  "Today  the  people  leave  the  problem 
of  the  Irish  language  to  the  government,  the  government 
leaves  it  to  the  department  of  education,  the  department 
lea  3S  it  to  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  leave  it  to 
the  school  children" 

Pe  sceal       ta"  am  na  prafnne  linn  maidir  le  teagasc 

na  Gaeilge  san  iarbhunscoil .    Is  fior  gur  socraithe  agus 

polasaithe  polaitiula  ata  i  gceist  ar  deireadh  thiar, 

ach  caithf  ear  meoin  agus  dearcaidh  na  no'idr  a  chloisteail 

go  soileir.  Ma"  leantar  ar  aghaidh  mar  a  ta,  ta  baol  ann 

go  mbeidh  stadas  na  saoraliajibchta  ag  an  nGaeilge  i  moran 
19 

iarbhunscoileanna,      agus  teanca  an  mhionlaigh  ar  fad  a 
bheidh  i  gceist.    FailtimiTs  mar  sin,  roimh  athraithe  agus 
cur  chuigiT  a  chuirf idh  ar  ar  gcumas  stadas  na  Gaeilge  a 
neartu  agus  a  thabharfaidh  le  tuiscint  do  dhaltai'  oga  gur 
feidir  an  Ghaeilge  d'fhoghlaim  agus  gur  feidir  fa  usaid 
i  dtimpeallachtajf  agus  x  gcomhtheacsanna  eagsula  seachas 
an  seomra  ranga  amha'in. 
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TRY-OUT  OF  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

John  S.  Close 


The  use  of  behavioural  objectives  in  the  design  of 
instructional  systems  and  programes  has  been  .dvocated 
by  many  educators  (e,a,  Madaus,  1967;    Mager,  1968; 
Tyler,  1960).      Much  nas  been  written  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  objective-based  instructional  programmes 
(e.g.  Melton,  1978)  and,  at  this  stage  their  usefulness 
in  many  educatior^l  contexts  would  appear  to  be  well 
established.      A  fundamental  concept  underlying  many 
programmes  using  behavioural  objectives  is  the  notion 
of  mastery  learning,  which  suggests  that  the  vast 
majority  of  students  can  master  the  objectives  of  a 
programme  given  the  appropriate  amount  and  kind  jf 
instruction  (Block,  19  71).      Criterion  referenced  tests 
are  often  used  in  such  systems. 

A  number  of  systems  for  organizing  and  managing 
instructional  programmes  using  behavioural  objectives 
and  criterion  referenced  test  information  have  been 
developed  for  subjects  in  general  (Briggs,  1977) ,  anu 
for  mathematics  in  particular  (Crosswhite  and  Reys, 
1977) .      Many  of  these  approaches  are  described  as 
'•self-paced**  (Schoen,  19  76)  ,  i.e.  the  way  in  which  each 
student  proceeds  through  a  sequence  of  objectives  (or 
learning  experiences)  is  largely  determined  by  the  rate 
at  which  he/she  masters  the  constituent  objectives  of 
the  sequence  rather  than  by  other  considerations  such 
as  group  performance  on  individual  objectives  or  clusters 
of  objectives.      In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  all  these 
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programmes  or  systems  for  managing  instruction  attempt 
to  provide  a  means  by  which  control/  in  a  coordinated 
and  systematic  manner,  can  be  exerted  (by  teacher  and/or 
student)  on  aspects  of  instruction  which  are  considered 
to  haVe  a  significant  influence  on  the  learning  process. 
(Golladay  et  al./  1975/  have  developed  a  paradigm  for 
describing  and  differentiating  the  way  in  which  the 
variables  are  controlled  in  such  programmes  and  systems.) 

This  pilot  study  represents  an  attempt  to  test  an 
objective -based  instructional  management  system  in 
mathematics  which  is  similar  in  its  characteristics 
to  those  systems  mentioned  above  but  modified  in  a 
limited  way  to  fit  into  the  Irish  primary  school  context. 
The  objectives  of  the  pilot  study  were  as  follows: 

1  to  try  out  a  precisely  described  instructional 
management  system  in  mathematics  at  grades  two, 
four  and  six  in  an  Irish  primary  school; 

2  to  obtain  perceptions  on  the  ef fectivpness  and 
nature  of  the  system  from  the  teachers  of  the 
classes  participating  in  the  pilot  study. 

METHOD 
The  System 

The  system  tri^:d  out  in  this  pilot  study  involved 
the  use  of  the  Drumcondra  Criterion-Referenced  Mathematics 
Tests  and  objectives  (1978) .      The  components  of  the 
system  as  used  in  the  study  are  as  follows: 

(1)     lists  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  curricultin 
in  mathematics  for  grades  two,  four  and  six  in 
primary  school. 
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(2)  Criterion  referenced  tests  and  record  forms  for 
assessing  and  recording  pupil  and  class  mastery 
of  the  objectives  of  the  mathematics  curriculum 
for  grades  two,  four  and  six,       (The  performance 
standard  required  by  a  pupil  in  order  to  be  classed 
as  having  mastered  a  particular  objective  was  the 
number  of  items  of  the  total  number  testing  the 
objective,  which  a  pupil  must  answer  correctly, 

2  out  of  2,  2  out  of  3,  or  3  out  of  4*) 

(3)  A  plan  or  scheme  of  instruction  for  a  year  set  out 
in  eight  to  twelve  instructional  units  each 
containing  a  group  of  (behavioural)  objectives. 

Development  of  the  System 

The  system  is  still  under  development  and  the  present 
pilot  study  formed  part  of  that  development.      The  stages 
in  the  preparation  of  the  initial  system  were  as  follows: 

(1)  following  examina;:ion  of  the  mathematics  section 
of  the  Department  of  Education  Curriculum  Handbook 
for  Teachers  a\d  textbooks  currently  in  use,  lists 
of  essential  behavioural  objectives  were  drawn  up 
for  first  and  second  grades,  third  and'  fourth  grades, 
and  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  making  three  lists  of 
objectives  in  all. 

(2)  The  three  lists  of  objectives  were  reviewed  and 
modified  following  consultation  with  panels  of 
teachers,  lecturers  and  school  inspectors- 

(3)  Items  (questions)  to  be  used  to  test  pupil  mastery 
of  the  objectives  were  written  and  reviewed  and 
performance  standards  for  mastery  of  the  objectives 
were  set. 
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(4)  The  items  were  compiled  and  categorised  to  form  three 
criterion  referenced  tests  with  manuals  and  record 
forms.      The  tests  were  tried  out  on  samples  of 
approximately  three  to  four  hundred  pupils  at  each 

of  the  three  grade  levels.      item  and  test  statistics 
were  used  to  i:nprove  the  validity  of  the  tests  and 
reliability  statistics  were  also  obtained. 

(5)  The  objectives  were  organized  into  a  nvimber  of 
instructional  units  to  form  a  year's  plan  of 
instruction  and  the  tefets  of  the  units  in  the  plans 
were  prepared. 


The  system  was  piloted  in  grades  two,  four  and  six 
in  a  boys*  national  school  in  the  north  Dublin  area  during 
the  1978/79  school  year.    Three  classes  at  each  grade  level 
participated  in  the  study,  each  containing  28  to  33  pupils. 
The  total  initial  sample  consisted  of  275  pupils  and  their 
nine  class  teachers. 


Implementation  of  the  System 

The  nine  teachers  were  briefed  on  the  system  at 
the  beginning  of  September  (1978)  and  following  about 
two  weeks  revision  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year  the 
pupils  were  administered  a  criterion  referenced  mathematics 
test  (DCRMT)  appropriate  to  their  grade  level.  The 
tests  were  administered  in  tv/o  or  three  testing  sessions 
over  a  period  of  a  week.      The  ntimbers  of  objectives 
tested  at  each  grade  level,  along  with  the  number  of 
questions  itt  the  tests,  are  given  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 


NUMBERS  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  ITEMS  TESTED  AT 
EACH  GRADE  LEVEL 


Number  of 


Objectives 
tested 


Items  in  test 


(96  pupils)  Grade  2 
(94  pupils)  Grade  4 
(85  pupils)  Grade  6 


58 


46 


38 


92  (2-4  per  objective) 
122  (2-4  per  objective) 
156  (2-4  per  objective) 


The  teachers  corrected  the  tests  using  special 
scoring  stencils  and  recorded  pupil  mastery/non-mastery 
of  the  objectives  tested  on  a  pupil  mastery  record. 
This  information  was  used  to  determine  class  performance 
on  the  objectives  and  entered  in  a  class  mastery  record. 

The  teachers  were  then  provided  with  a  plan  for  a 
year's  instruction  in  mathematics.      The  plan  or  scheme 
was  divided  into  8  to  10  instructional  units,  each  unit 
containing  approximately  4  to  12  of  the  objectives 
tested.      These  plans  did  not  constitute  a  "ceiling" 
on  the  teachers'  mathematics  instructions  but  served 
to  ensure  that  the  basic  objectives  were  covered.  In 
fact/  most  of  the  teachers  provided  some  instruction  in 
mathematics  beyond  that  aimed  at  developing  pupil  mastery 
of  the  basic  objectives  while  at  the  same  time  following 
the  sequence  of  the  plans. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  school  year,  when  the 
teachers  had  completed  the  programme  of  instructional 
units,  the  pupils  in  all  classes  were  administered  the 
criterion-referenced  test  and  their  performance  was 
entered  by  the  teachers  on  the  pupil  mastery  record  forms 
and  the  class  mastery  records.      By  comparing  the 
information  obtained  from  this  testing  with  that  obtained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teachers  were  enabled 
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to  evaluate  achievement  and  make  decisions  on  remedial 
needs  for  the  remaining  week  or  two  of  the  school  year. 
The  implementation  of  the  system  was  monitored  throughout 
the  year.    Figure  1  outlines  the  main  stages  in  the 
i'nplementation  of  the  instruction  management  scheme- 
The  teachers  participating  in  the  study  also  completed 
a  questionnaire  following  completion  of  the  programme, 
in  v.hich  they  commented  on  the  system  and  on  how  they 
used  it. 


FIGURE  1 

MAIN  STAGES  IN  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  

1  REVISION  OF  PREVIOUS  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS 

FOR  APPROXIMATELY  TWO  WEEKS 

2  PRE-^EST  OF  PUPIL  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  BASIC  OBJECTIVES 

OF  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  LATE  SEPTEMBER 

'3      SCORING/     RECORDING  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  PRE-TEST  DATA  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  PLANNING  AND  ORGANISING  INSTRUCTION 

4  PROVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION  ON  EACH  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
UNITS  LISTED  IN  THE  YEAR'S  PLAN  FOLLOWED  BY  A  TEST  OF 

EACH  UNIT  AND  REMEDIATION 

5  POST-TEST  OF  PUPIL  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  BASIC  OBJECTIVES 

OF  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  LATE  MAY 

6  SCORING/  RECORDING  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  POST-TEST  DATA  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  PLANNING  REMEDIAL  AND  EXTENSION  WORK  AND 

FOR  EVALUATING  I  AUCTION 
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RESULTS 

The  mean  proportions  of  pupils,  at  each  grade 
level,  mastering  groups  (clusters)  of  objectives  on  the 
pre-test  and  the  post-test,  are  presented  in  Tables  2-4. 
These  results  provide  an  indication  of  the  mastery 
levels  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  areas  of  mathematics 
at  the  beginning  (September)  and  end  (May)  of  the  period 
of  time  covering  the  operation  of  the  system.      The  mean 
proportion  mastering  *  section  of  the  test  (i.e.  mastering 
a  group  of  related  skills  or  objectives)  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  mean  number  of  pupils  mastering  the  section 
by  the  mean  number  of  pupils  responding  to  the  objectives 
in  the  section.      This  figure  appears  in  the  fifth  column 
of  the  results  for  each  grade  level.      In  September,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  mean  proportion  mastering  the 
different  sections  of  the  test,  generally,  fall  into  the 
0.40  -  0.60  range,  with,  in  general,  pr<±)l-5ms  solving 
being  the  weakest  section  and  graphs  and  whole  nui.iber 
operations  being  the  strongest  sections.      By  May  of 
the  following  year  these  figures  had  all  risen  very 
substantially  indicating  the  success  of  instruction. 
The  mean  proporticos  for  May,  generally,  fall  into  the 
range  0.70  -  0.95  with  a  mean  improvement  per  section 
of  approximately  0.26  (or  26  percentage  points). 

The  results  for  sixth  grade  can  be  tentatively 
placed  in  a  national  perspective  by  comparing  the  pre-test 
and  post-test  mastery  levels  with  equivalent  results 
obtained  using  the  same  test  with  an  approximately  national 
sample  of  1167  pupils  during  the  1974/75  school  year 
(Close,  Kellaghan/  Madaus  and  Airasian,  1978;    Table  5). 

The  proportions  in  this  table  show  that  the  autumn 

1       The  teachers  in  the  19  74/75  study  were  provided  with 
lists  of  objetives  and  criterion-referenced  test 
results  but  no  system  for  using  the  results  (cf. 
Kellaghan,  Madaus  and  Airasian/  1980). 
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TABLE  2 


RESULTS  OF  SEPT.  AND  MAY  TESTINGS  FOR  GRADE  2 


Section 

Number 
of 

Objectives 

Number 
of 

Questions 

Mean 
Number 
Responding 

Mean  No. 
Mastering 
Objectives 

Mean 
Prop. 
Mastering 

Time  of 
Testing 

Operations  with 
whole  nuinbers 

8 

20 

96 
88 

60 
76 

0.63 
0.86 

Sept. 
May 

Whole  number 
structure 

93 
88 

41 
76 

0.44 
0.86 

Sept. 
May 

Measurement 

9 

20 

94 
86 

48 
65 

0.51 
0.76 

Sept. 
May 

Geometry 

3 

7 

93 

60 

0.65 

Sept. 

85 

78 

0.92 

way 

Charts  and  Graphs 

1 

3 

88 

51 

0.58 

Sept. 

83 

76 

0.92 

May 

Problem  solving 

4 

8 

93 

27 

0.29 

Sept. 

83 

60 

0*72 

May 

Total 

38 

92 
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TABLE  3 

RESULTS  OP  SEPT.  AND  MAY  TESTINGS  FOR  GRADE  4 


Section 


Number 
of 

Objectives 


Number 
of 

Questions 


Mean 
Number 
Responding 


Mean  No. 
Mastering 
Objectives 


Mean  Time  of 

Prop.  Testing 
Mastering 


O 


ERIC 


Operations  with 
whole  numbers 


Whole  number 
structure 


Decimals  and 
Fractions 

Measurement 


Geometry 

Charts  and 
Graphs 

Problem  Solving 


Total 


10 

12 

7 
6 


2 
5 

46 


24 

31 

21 
16 

12 

8 
10 

122 


94 
89 

94 
89 

i.2 
93 
93 
92 

93 
92 

91 
90 
92 
92 


42 
62 

44 

65 

43 
68 
43 
69 

47 
71 

5? 
83 
27 
58 


0.45 
0.70 

0.47 
0.73 

0.47 
0.73 
0,47 
0.75 

0.51 
0.77 

0.56 
0.92 
0.29 
0.63 


Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept 
May 
Sept 
May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 
Sept. 
May 
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Section 


TABLE  4 

RESULTS  OF  SEP7.  AND  MAY  TESTINGS  FOR  GRADE  6 


NujTiber 
of 

Objectives 


Nuinb&r 
of 

Questions 


Mean  Mean  Ho. 

Number  Mastering 
Responding  Objectives 


Mean 
Prop. 
Mastering 


Operations  with 

4 

8 

85 
82 

63 

whole  numbers 

72 

0.88 

Whole  number 

8 

23 

85 
82 

57 
74 

structure 

0.67 
0.90 

Fraction 

9 

25 

85 
82 

48 

Structure 

u .  3  / 

65 

yJt  /y 

Operations  with 

11 

27 

84 
82 

44 

Fractions 

0.53 

63 

0.77 

Decimals  and 

7 

21 

83 
81 

49 

'»6 

Fractions 

0.59 
0.81 

Geometry 

5 

14 

81 
81 

HQ 

62 

0.53 
0.77 

Vtfiicii.  US  and 

2 

8 

81 
81 

66 

Graphs 

0,81 

72 

0.89 

Problem  solving 

6 

12 

81 

80 

32 
55 

0.39 
0.69 

Algebra 

5 

14 

80 
81 

42 
62 

0.53 
0.77 

Sets 

1 

83 
51 

3 

36 
38 

0.43 
0.75 

Total 

58 

156 

Time  of 
Testing 


Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 

dpt. 

May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept. 
May 

Sept . 
May 

Sept. 
May 


mastery  proportions  for  the  national  sample  are  approx- 
imately 12  percent  points  below  the  autumn  mastery 
proportions  for  the  DCRMT  System  Sample.      Despite  the 
higher  base  lines  the  growth  figures  for  the  system 
sample  v;ere  on  average/  more  than  twice  as  much  as  tho 
growth  figures  for  the  national  sample. 


TABLE  5 

MEAN  PROPORTIONS  OF  PUPILS  MASTERING  GROUPS  OF 
MArHEMATICS  OBJECTIVES  FOR  SIXTH  CLASS  IN  PILOT 
STUDY  AND  IN  1974/75  NATIONAL  SAMPLE 

System  Sample  1974/1975  Sample 
Sept       May       Autumn  Summer 


Operations  with  whole 


numbers 

0. 

74 

0.88 

0.70 

0.78 

Whole  number  structure 

0. 

67 

0.90 

0.54 

0.64 

Fraction  structure 

0. 

57 

0.79 

0.52 

0.65 

Fraction  operations 

0. 

53 

0.77 

0.47 

0.59 

Decimals 

0. 

59 

0.81 

0.42 

0.54 

Geometry 

0. 

53 

0.77 

0.48 

0.59 

Charts  and  graphs 

0. 

81 

0.89 

0.49 

0.69 

Problem  solving 

0. 

39 

0.69 

0.24 

0.36 

Algebra 

0. 

53 

0.77 

0.40 

0.53 

Sets^ 

0. 

43 

0.75 

1    Not  included  in  1974/75  version  of  the  test 
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Again  such  results  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  differences  in  the  samples  but  they  do  help 
to  place  the  improvement  in  performance  of  the  pilot 
study  samp.lc  in  the  context  of  the  improvement  being 
attained  in  the  typical  classroom  in  the  mid-seventies. 

Reactions  of  teachers  were  generally  very  positive; 
teachers  also  provided  useful  evaluative  comments  on  the 
system.      m  general/  they  rated  the  system  hicjhly  over- 
all* and  more  specifically/  the  following  aspects  of 
it:    the  usg  of  behavioural  objectives;    the  use  of  the 
pre-test  information  for  diagnosing  individual  and  class 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  determining  instructional 
emphasis;    the  year's  scheme  of  instructional  units  and 
accompanying  tests;    and  the  use  of  post-test  information 
for  evaluating  instruction.      Other  advantages  of  the 
C^'sleiTi  specifically  mentioned  by  the  teachers  were  as 
follows:    (1)  the  objectives  helped  the  teacher  to 
identify  the  aims  of  the  curriculum;     (2)  the  system 
facilitated  a  developmental  approach  to  mathematics 
instruction  across  grade  levels;     (3)  the  system  enabled 
the  teacher  to  "strike  a  balance"  in  the  teaching  of 
concepts  and  conputational  skills;     (4)  problem  solving 
performance  improved;    and  (5)  the  detailed  information 
yielded  by  the  tests  was  very  useful  for  making  out 
reports  to  parents* 


DISCUSSION 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  pilot  study  was  to  assess 
the  usefulness  of  an  objective-based  instructional 
management  system/  incorporating  criterion-referenced 
tests /  for  the  mathematics  class  in  primary  school. 
Its  effectiveness  was  assessed  by  examining  the  growth 
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in  the  mathematical  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  the 
pa):'cicipating  classes,  by  comparing  this  growth  with 
that  of  a  national  sample  not  exposed  to  the  system  and 
by  soliciting  teachers'  views  on  the  system.  The 
results  indicate  that  there  was  very  substantial 
improvement  in  performance  on  criterion  referenced 
mathematics  tests  between  September  and  May  (around  26 
percentage  points,  on  average),  an  improvement  which  was 
consistently  achieved  across  the  different  mathematical 
areas  tested  and  across  the  grade  levels.      The  growth 
achieved  in.grada  six  was  more  than  twice  that  achieved 
by  a  national  sample  of  six  grade  classes  working 
til  rough  the  same  programme  despite  the  fact  that  the 
system  sample  started  from  a  higher  pre-test  performance 
level  in  all  the  mathematical  areas.      Teachers'  comments 
were  very  favourable  on  all  aspects  of  the  system  and 
provided  suggestions  for  improving  it  furthex. 

These  results  suggest  th;^  effectiveness  and 
desirability  of  an  objective-baseci  instructional  management 
system  in  the  mathematics  classroom  in  primary  school. 
Given  the  apparent  feasibility  and  ease  of  operi^tion  of 
the  system  tried  out  in  this  pilot  study,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  obtain  firm  evidence  of  its  value  and 
validity  as  an  approach  to  mathematics  instruction  by 
using  it  as  a  "treatment"  in  an  experiinental  study. 
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Irish  Educational  Studies,  Vol  5,  ffo,l,  1985, 


'CRITICAL  VARIABLES  IN  RELATION  TO  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
THE  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  OV  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 


1.  Introduction 

There  has  been  a  great  increase,  since  the  early 
^970s  in  the  United  States  and  more  recently  in  the 
^    United  Kingdom,  in  research  activity  in  the  area  of 
gender  differences  in  mathematics  achievement.  This 
research  has  attempted,  firstly  to  re-examine  and 
identify  the  nature  and  extent  of  differences  between 
the  matheoatico  achievement  of  girls  and  boys  of  various 
ages  and,  secondly,  to  unravel  the  complex  network  of 
possible  reasons  for,  or  varicJale.   -elated  to,  the  gender 
differences  that  exist,    it  is,  indeed,  important  that 
the  emphasis  of  research  is  focused  on  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  such  differences  as  well  as  on  their  causes.  As 
Jacklin  has  stated,  "Much  discussion  has  been  wasted  and 
many  theories  generated  for  differences  that  do  not 
actually  exist. 

In  Ireland  concern  has  been  expressed,  in  recent 

governmental  and  other  reports,^  about  girls'  under- 

representation  and  under-achievement  in  mathematics  at 

post-primary  school  level.    Such  concern  appears  to  have 

resulted,  from  (1)  an  awareness  of  the  limitations  placed 

on  girls*  career  prospects,  paiticularly  in  view  of 

3 

changing  patterns  within  the  labour  market,     (2)  the 

fact  that  the  number  of  potential  matnematicians, 

engineers  and  scientists  available  for  employment  is 
4 

reduced    and  (3)  the  fact  that  the  mathematical  talent 
and  potential  of  many  girls  may  remain  undeveloped. 


Brenda  Sugrue 
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This  paper  sets  out  to  identify  some  of  the  critical 
variables  related  to  gender  differences  in  mathematics 
achievement.    However,  before  considering  what  might  be 
the  "causes"  of  such  differences,  the  extant  and  nature 
of  the  differences  themselves  will  be  examined.  Data 
relating  to  the  achievement  levels  of  girls  and  boys  in 
mathematics  at  primary  and  post-primary  levels  in  Ireland 
(since  1970)  will  be  presented  and  compared  with  some 
recent  data  on  gender  differences  in  inathematics 
achievement  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Having 
identified  the  differences  which  exist,  the  critical 
variables  to  which  the  differences  have  been  attributed 
will  be  identified  and  discussed. 


2.  Achievement  Levels 

(a)  Ireland 

(i)  Primary  School  Level 

Very  little  information  is  available  on  the  compar- 
ative levels  of  achievement  of  girls  and  boys  in  mathem- 
atics during  the  primary  school  years  in  Ireland.  A 
superficial  analysis  of  the  achievement  data  reported  for 
girls  and  for  boys  in  a  study  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  1977  and  1979^  revealed  that, 
in  second  class  (n=1972),  the  performance  of  girls, 
throughout  the  criterion  referenced  test  administered, 
was  superior  to  boys':     "In  no  objective  did  the  boys 
answer  more  successfully,  and  in  certain  instances  there 
were  marked  differences...",^  for  example,  in  problems 
involving  addition  and  interpreting  block  charts. 

The  tendency  for  girls  to  score  better  than  boys  was 
still  in  evidence  in  fourth  class  (n=2017) .  However,  the 
differences  between  their  respective  scores  were  slightly 
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less  than  in  second  class /  and  in  one  category,  measure- 
ment, boys  were  sliv^htly  superior  to  girls. ^    in  sixth 
class  (n=2005),  the  tendency  for  girls  to  obtain  higher 
scores  than  boys  was  reversed.    Boys  outperformed  girls 
in  eight  of  the  ten  categories  of  objectives  assessed. 
Girls  were  superior  to  boys  in  one  category,  charts  and 
graphs.    The  categories  which  produced  the  largest 
differences  in  scores  in  favour  of  boys  were  metric 
measurement  and  problems.    The  smallest  differences 
occurred  in  the  four  categories  which  could  be  termed 
computational  (rather  than  involving  reasoning,  measuring 
and  application)  — operations  with  whole  numbers,  whole 
number  structure,  fractional  number  structure  and 
operations  with  fractional  numbars.^ 

A  study  of  the  mathematical  attainments  of  post- 
primary school  entrants  (n=923) ,  carried  out  by  the 

9 

Educational  Research  Centre,  Drumcondra,  in  1974,  also 
found  that  boys'  performance  was  superior  to  girls'  on 
45  of  the  55  objectives  of  the  mathematics  curriculum 
for  fifth  and  sixth  classes  which  were  assessed.  There 
was  a  slight  difference  in  favour  of  girls  in  the 
operations  with  whole  numbers  and  the  whole  number 
structure  categories.    Boys  performed  better  than  girls 
in  all  other  categories,  the  gender  differences  being 
greatest  in  algebra  and,  as  was  found  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  in  geometry  and  problems. 

lii)  Post-Primary  School  Level 

Results  obtained  annually  in  mathematics  in  public 
examinations,  particularly  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Leaving  Certificate  examinations,  provide  a  convenient 
source  of  information  relating  to  the  mathematics 
achievement  of  girls  and  boys  at  ages  15  and  17  approx- 
imately.   The  following  table  (Table  1)  shows  the 
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percentage  of  those  girls  and  boys,  examined  in  mathem- 
atics at  Intermediate  and  Leaving  Certificate  Levels  in 
selected  years  between  1970  and  1983,  who  (1)  "passed" 
(i.e.  obtained  grade  D  or  higher)  and  (2)  obtained 
"honours"  (i.e.  obtained  grade  C  or  higher  in  the  higher 
course  paper  at  Jntermediate  Certificate  level  or  in  the 
higher  level  paper  at  Leaving  Certificate  level)  in 
mathematics  in  those  examinations. 

Table  1 

PERFORMANCE  OF  CANDIDATES  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  INTERMEDIATE 
AND  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS 

Intermediate  Certificate      Leaving  Certificate 


%  %  Passed  %  %  Passed 

Pas?ed  with  Honours      Passed  with  Honours 


YEAR 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

1970 

74.1 

85.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

76.7 

83.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1975 

76.2 

81. S 

11,8 

20.3 

70.5 

77.6 

2.4 

11.5 

1980 

79.8 

86.1 

15.7 

23.1 

71.8 

81.4 

3.5 

11.9 

1983 

86.2 

91.1 

14.1 

20.4 

72.3 

78.6 

4.1 

10.9 

Source:    Compiled  from  Department  of  Education, 
Statistical  Reports,  1969-70;  1974-75; 
1979-80.     1983  statistics  from  Department 
of  Education,  Athlone. 

n.a.:    not  available 


In  each  examination  in  each  of  the  years  considered, 
a  higher  percentage  of  boys  than  of  girls  passed  and 
passed  with  honours  in  mathematics.    Indeed,  the  percent- 
age of  boys  obtaining  grade  C  or  higher  in  higher  level 
mathematics  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination  has 
been  at  least  double  the  percentage  of  girls  in  each  of 
the  years  considered.    However,  the  size  of  this  gender 
difference  has  been  decreasing  over  the  years,  with  the 
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percentage  of  girls  obtaining  grade  C  or  higher  in  Leaving 
Certificate  higher  level  mathematics  almost  doubling 
between  1975  and  1983. 

By  comparing  the  performance  of  girls  and  boys  in 
mathematics  with  their  performance  in  English  (a  subject 
with  overall  participation  rates  comparable  to  mathematics) 
in  the  Intermediate  and  Leaving  Certificate  examinations 
(Table  2  below) ,  it  emerges  that  the  trend  of  male  super- 
iority which  is  evident  in  mathematics  is  completely 
reversed  in  English.     In  each  examination  in  each  of  the 
years  considered,  a  higher  proportion  of  girls  than  of 
boys  have  passed  and  obtained  honours  in  English  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Leaving  Certificate  examinations. 

Table  2 

PERFORMANCE  OF  CANDIDATES  IN  ENGLISH  IN  INTERMEDIATE  AND 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS 

Intermediate  Certificate      Leaving  Certificate 


%  %  Passed  %  %  Passed 

Passed  With  Honours      Passed  With  Honours 


YEAR 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

1970 

92.5 

90.7 

n  .a. 

n  .a. 

88.2 

87.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1975 

95.3 

93.5 

26.3 

20.1 

94.5 

91.9 

22.1 

19.1 

1980 

94.7 

91.0 

30.5 

23.0 

93.0 

84.6 

24.5 

20.9 

1983 

95.0 

91.1 

26.9 

19.9 

94.3 

91 .9 

26.8 

22.3 

Source:    Compiled  from  Department  of  Education, 
Statistical  Reports.     1983  statistics 
from  Department  of  Education,  Athlone. 


(b)  England 

(i)  Primary  School  Level 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Science's  Assessment 
of  Performance  Unit  (APU)  has  carried  out  a  series  of 
three  surveys,  in  1978,  1979  and  1980,^^  of  the  performance 
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jn  mathematics  o£  eleven  year  old  pupils  (n-13,000  in 

each  survey)  in  schools  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern 

Ireland,    When  separate  data  were  reported  for  girls 

and  boys,  the  results  of  the  three  surveys  proved 

consistent.    In  all  three  surveys,  boys  obtained  higher 

mean  scores  than  girls  in  the  majority  of  sub-categories 

of  mathematics  assessed.    Boys  had  the  highest  scores 

relative  to  girls'  in  applications  of  number  exercises, 

and  girls  had  higher  scores  than  boys  in  computation 
12 

exarcises.       These  findings  are  similar  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  findings  in  relation  to  gerider 
dil'ferences  in  mathematics  achievement  at  age  twelve 
(sixth  class)  in  Ireland  which  were  outlined  above. 

(ii)  Post-Primary  School  Level 

The  APU  has  also  carried  out  a  series  of  three 

surveys,  in  1978,  1979  and  1980,^^  of  the  performance  in 

mathematics  of  pupils  at  age  15+  (n>1 0,000  in  each 

survey)  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland,    In  each 

of  the  three  surveys,  the  mean  scores  of  boys  were 

higher  than  those  of  girls  in  every  sub-category  of 

mathematics  content,  with  only  one  exception — girls' 

mean  scores  were  higher  than  boys*  in  modern  algebra  in 

the  1979  survey.    The  gender  differences  in  favour  of 

boys  were  statistically  signific.mt  in  11  of  the  15 

categories  of  mathematics  assessed.    Boys'  mean  scores 

were  highest,  relative  to  girls',  in  measurement  and 

14 

geometry  sub-categories. 

Results  of  candidates  for  examination  in  mathemat- 
ical subjects  in  the  public  examinations  taken  by 
sixteen  year  olds  in  England — the  Certificate  of 
Secondary  Education  (CSE)  and  the  higher  grade  General 
Certificate  of  Education  (GCE)  Ordinary  Level  (0-level) 
—also  show  males  as  having  a  higher  pass  rate  than 
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females  (see  Table  3  below) ,  a  feature  of  results  in 
mathematics  which  is  similar  to  the  situation  at 
Intermediate  and  Leaving  Certificate  levels  in  Ireland. 

Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ENTRIES  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  SUBJECTS  OBTAINING 
GRADED  RESULTS   (CSE  AND  GCE  0-LEVEL  EXAMINATIONS) 


CSE 

GCE  O-r.EVEL 

YEAR 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE  MALE 

1970 

89.7 

91.5 

57.0  59.2 

1975 

83.4 

85*9 

53.3  60.0 

1979 

87.1 

J8.9_  

52.2  60.6 

Source:    Department  of  Education  and  Science, 
Statistics  of  Education,  vol.2,  for 
appropriate  years. 


(c)  United  States 

(i)  Primary  School  Level 

The  results  of  two  National  Assessments  of  Educational 
Progress  in  mathematics  (NAEP-I  in  1972-73  and  NAEP-Il  in 
1977*78)  reveal  little  difference  between  the  mean 
mathematics  achievement  scores  of  girls  and  boys  at  ages 
9  and  13     (see  Table  4  below).      However,  within  specific 
content  areas,  a  gender  differentiated  pattern  of 
achievement,  similar  to  that  observed  among  11/12  year 
olds  in  Ireland  and  England,  emerged  from  NAEP-II  data. 
Females  scored  higher  than  males  on  numeration  items  and 
males  scored  higher  than  females  on  application,  cjeometry 
and  measurement  exercises, 

(ii)  Post-Primary  School  Level 

Data  gathered  by  NAEP-I  and  NAEP-II  relating  to 
the  mathematical  performance  of  17  year  olds  indicated  a 
gender  difference  which  was  not  evident  at  ages  9  and  13, 
as  the  figures  in  Table  4  show: 
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Table  4 

NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN 


MATHEMATICS : 

RESULTS 

YEAR 

Age 

Mean  %  Correct 

FEMALES 

MALES 

:972-73 

9 

38.1 

38.1 

13 

52.5 

52.7 

17 

49.7 

53.8 

1977-78 

9 

36.7 

37.0 

13 

50.2 

50.9 

17 

46.4 

49.9 

Source:    National  Center  for  Education 

Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics  1982,  by  W.  Vance  Grant 
and  Leo  J.  Eiden  (Washington,  D.C. : 
NCES,   1982) ,  p.  29. 

At  age  17,  males'  average  performance  in  mathematics  was 

found  to  exceed  that  of  females  at  every  cognitive  level, 

and  differences  in  favour  of  males  which  were  evident  at 
ages  9  and  13  had  increased  by  age  17.^^    However,  the 

overall  difference  between  the  levels  of  achievement  of 

the  17  year  old  girls  and  boys  decreased  by  0.6  per  cent 
from  the  first  to  the  second  NAEP. 

While  there  are  no  public  examinations  at  high 
school  level  in  the  United  States  comparable  to  those 
held  each  year  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  scores  obtained 
by  senior  high  school  pupils,  aspiring  towards  entry  to 
colleges  and  universities,  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  in  mathematics  provide  further  evidence  of  a 
consistent  gender  difference  in  favour  of  males  in 
performance  in  mathematics  at  the  end  of  post-primary 
schooling.    The  mean  mathematical  scores  for  females  and 
males  in  selected  years  between  1970  and  1981  were  as 
follows : 
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Table  5 

.SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  SCORE  AVERAGES  IN  MATHEMATICS 
FOR  COLLEGE-BOUND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 


YEAR 

FEMALES 

MALES 

1970-71 

466 

507 

1975-76 

446 

497 

1980-81 

443 

492 

Source: 

NCES,  Digest  of 

Education 

Statistics  1982, 

p.  68. 

(d)  Summary  t 

From  a  consideration  of  data  on  tiin  achievement 
levels  of  girls  and  boys  in  mathematjl,»:s  in  three 
selected  countries  (Ireland,  England  ar.d  the  United 
States) ,  it  seems  that  slight  gender  differences  in  overall 
levels  of  mathematics  achievement  in  favour  of  boys  emerge, 
at  least  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  Wale3  and  Northern 
Ireland,  towards  the  end  of  primary  schooling.    In  the 
United  States,  where  overall  levels  of  mathematics 
achievement  remain  less  differentiated  by  gender  than  in 
Ireland  or  England  until  at  least  age  '3,  there  is,  none- 
theless, a  differentiated  PATTERN  of  achievement,  in 
relation  to  particular  content  areas  o«  mathematics, 
which  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Ireland  and  in  England, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland.    Gender  differences  in  favour 
of  boys  become  more  pronounced  during  the  years  of  post- 
primary education,  until  at  age  16/17  (even  in  the  United 
States) ,  the  levels  of  achievement  of  girls  (as  a  group) 
in  mathematics  are  clearly  lower  than  those  of  boys. 
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3.  Critical  Variables 

This  section  of  the  paper  attempts  to  isolate  some 
of  the  main  factors  which  appear  to  cause  the  situation 
thereby  girls,  who  (at  least  in  the  cei^B  of  Ireland) 
appear  to  be  outperforming  boys  in  mathematics  until  the 
age  of  ten,  proceed  to  be  outperformed  by  boys  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  years  at  school. 

(a)  Participation  Rater, 

Unequal  participation  by  girls  and  boys  in  math- 
ematics courses  at  post-primary  school  level  is  a 
critical  variable  which  partly  accounts  for  the  INCREASE 
in  the  extent  of  the  gender  difference  in  mathematics 
achievement  in  favour  of  boys  which  occurs  during  the 
■post-primary  cycle  of  education.    In  the  United  States, 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  when  mathematics  courses  become 
optional,  particularly  advanced  courses,  fewer  girls  than 
boys  enroll  in  those  courses. 

In  Ireland,  the  gender  differences  in  mathematics 
achievement  which  exist  at  Intermediate  and  Leaving 
Certificate  levels  reflect  gender  differences  in 
participation  rates  in  higher  course  mathernatics  at 
Intemediate  Certificate  level  and  in  higher  level 
mathematics  at  Leaving  Certificate  level,  as  the  figures 
in  Table  6  below  illustrate: 
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Table  6 

PARTICIPATION  RATES  OF  GIRLS  AND  OF  BOYS  IN  MATHEMATICS 
EXAMINATIONS  AT  INTERMEDIATE  AND  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  LEVELS 


Intermediate 

Certificate 

Leaving  Certificate 

%  examined 

%  examined 

%  examined 

%  examined 

in  maths. 

in  higher 

in  maths. 

in  higher 

(higher  or 

course 

(higher  or 

level 

lower 

maths. 

ordinary 

maths 

course) 

level) 

YSAR    GIRLS  BOYS      GIRLS  BOYS 


GIRLS  BOYS      GIRLS  BOYS 


1970  98.7  99.5 

1975  99.3  99.5 

1980  97.9  93.4 

1983  99.3  98.6 


20.2  34.6 

18.6  28.7 

24.5  31.1 

28.  32.4 


69.9  95.5 

84.6  98.3 

93.1  98.2 

96.4  98.8 


2.8  20.4 
3.6  17.6 
4.1  15.5 

5.9  17.2 


Source:    Compiled  from  Depai'-ment  of  Education, 
Statistical  Reports.     1983  statistics 
from  Department  of  Education,  Athlone. 

Participation  rates  for  both  sexes  in  mathematics  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Leaving  Certificate  examinations  are  high. 
For  example,  in  1983,  99.3  per  cent  of  girls  and  98.6  per 
cent  of  boys  were  examined  in  mathematics  at  Intermediate 
Certificate  level,  and  96.4  per  cent  of  girls  and  98.8 
per  cent  of  boys  were  examined  in  mathematics  at  Leaving 
Certificate  level.    However,  a  lower  percentage  of  girls 
than  of  boys  take  the  higher  course/level  papers  each  year, 
the  gender  difference  becoming  larger  au  Leaving 
'ificate  level. 

It  seems  that  a  far  lower  proportion  of  girls  than 

of  boys  who  would  qualify  to  proceed  with  the  study  of 

higher  level  mathematics  for  the  Leaving  Certificate 

examination,  on  the  basis  of  achievement  in  mathematics 

in  the  Intermediate  Certificate  examination,  actually  do 
18  * 

so.       For  example,  comparing  the  candidates  who  obtained 
grade  C  or  higher  in  higher  course  mathematics  in  the 
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Intermediate  Certificate  examination  of  1978  with  those 
who  were  examined  in  higher  level  mathematics  in  the 
Leaving  Certificate  examination  of  1980,  one  half  of  the 
proportion  of  ^>oys  who  obtained  grade  C  or  higher  in 
1978  (2461  out  of  5198)  proceeded  to  attempt  higher  level 
mathematics  in  1980,  while  leas  than  a  quarter  of  the 
girls  did  so  (847  out  of  3832) It  is  unlikely  thac 
gender  differences  in  such  variables  as  (1)  drop-out 
rates  after  the  Intermediate  Certificate  examination, 
(2)  pupils  who  may  be  repeating  the  Leaving  Certificate 
examination,  (3)  pupils  who  may  be  in  schools  which  have 
a  three-year  cycle  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination 
and  (4)  external  candidates  would  account  for  the  gender 
difference  in  participation  rates  in  higher  level  math- 
ematics which  becomes  so  pronounced  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  examination. 

In  1983  only  5.9  per  cent  of  female  compared  with 
17.2  per  cent  of  male  candidates  were  examined  in  higher 
level  mathematics.    Admittedly,  the  situation  has 
improved  considerably  since  1970,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  of  the  total  number  of  candidates  examined  in  higher 
level  mathematics  in  the  1983  Leaving  Certificate 
examination,  only  29.5  per  cent  of  them  were  girls.  This 
means  that  boys  (as  a  group)  automatically  have  a  greater 
chance  than  do  girls  (as  a  group)  of  attaining  higher 
levels  of  achievement  in  mathematics  prior  to  leaving 
post-primary  education. 

Within  levels  of  participation,  with  the  exception 

of  higher  level  mathematics  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 

examination,  boys  maintain  their  superior  performance  to 
20 

girls'.       In  the  United  States,  NAEP-II  data  also 
indicated  that,  at  age  17,  gender  differences  in  math- 
ematics achievement  persist  even  within  levels  of 
21 

participation.       In  Ireland,  girls'  often  superior 
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performance  to  boys*  in  Leaving  Certificate  higher  level 
mathematics  (see  Table  7  below)  is  largely,  if  not 
completely,  due  to  the  sinaller,  more  select  group  of 
girls  than  of  boys  who  attempt  the  higher  level  paper 
(see  Table  6  above) • 

Table  7 

PERFORMANCE  OP  CANDIDATES  IN  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  HIGHER 
LEVEL  MATHEMATICS 


%  Passed  (Grade  D  %  Passed  with  Honours 

or  higher)  (Grade  C  or  higher) 


YEAR 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

1970 

83.8 

84,9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1975 

88,9 

88.3 

58.3 

59.3 

1980 

97,2 

94.2 

80.4 

75.2 

1983 

93*3 

90.2 

67.9 

62.2 

Source:    Department  of  Education,  Statistical 
Reports.    1983  statistics  from 
Department  of  Education,  Athlone. 

The  fact  that  gender  differences  in  mathematics 
achievement  emerge  prior  to  the  stage  when  mathematics 
courses  become  optional  and  also  within  levels  of 
participation  suggest  that  equalisation  of  participation 
rates  in  higher  level  mathematics  courses  would  not  cause 
gender  differences  in  mathematics  achievement  to 
disappear.    Other  variables  are  also  involved  and  may 
prove  helpful  in  explaining,  for  example,  why  many  more 
boys  than  girls  with  similar  levels  of  achievement  in 
mathematics  at  Intermediate  Certificate  level  actually 
proceed  to  study  higher  level  mathematics  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  examination. 

(b)  Other  Variables 

Speculation  about  the  causes  of  females*  under- 
representation  and  under-achievement  in  mathematics  has 
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led  to  investigations  of  the  relationships  between  gender 
differences  in  various  cognitive,  affective  and 
educational  variables  and  gender  differences  in  partic- 
ipation and  performance  in  mathematics.    No  single 
variable  emerges  as  THE  cause  of  suoh  differences  and, 
indeed,  while  it  is  helpful,  for  the  purposes  of  invest- 
igation and  discussion,  to  isolate  the  variables,  in 
reality  none  of  the  variables  are  independent.  The 
cognitive,  affective  and  educational  variables,  which 
research  has  indicated  as  being  most  critical  in  relation 
to  gender  differences  in  mathematics  achievement,  will 
now  be  discussed. 

(i)  Cognitive  Variables 

Maccoby  and  Jacklin  concluded,  in  1974,  that  no 

differences  existed  between  females  and  males  in  terms 

of  general  intelligence,  but  that  differences  in  three 

specific  cognitive  abilities  were  "fairly  well 
22 

established"    — female  superiority  in  verbal  ability, 
and  male  superiority  in  both  spatial  ability  and 
mathematical  ability,  the  differences  becoming  more 
apparent  during  adolescence.^^ 

Male  superiority  in  spatial  ability  ana,  in  partic- 
ular, in  spatial  visualisation,  which  in  mathematical 
terms  requires  that  objects  be  (mentally)  rotated, 
reflected  and/or  translated,  has' been  cited  as  a  possible 
cause  of  gender  differences  in  favour  of  males  in 
mathematics  achievement.^^    This  explanation  may  seem 
plausible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  particular  topics 
in  mathematics  in  which  male  superiority  is  greatest 
(geometry,  measurement  and  problem  solving)  appear  to  be 
more  closely  related  to  spatial  visualisation  than  are 
those  topics  in  which  females  tend  to  excel  (computational) . 
However,  research  to  date  has  failed  (1)  to  clarify  the 
role  of  spatial  visualisation  in  mathenatics  learning. 
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(2)  to  clearly  define  what  is  meant  by  "spatial  visual- 
isation"/ (3)  to  ensure  that  tests  used  to  measure  this 
ability  are  comparable  and  (4)  to  consistently  find 
gender  differences  in  favour  of  boys  on  tests  of  spatial 
visualisation.       Indeed,  gender  differences  in  perform- 
ance on  a  spatial  visualisation  task  were  shown  to  be 

eliminated  or  even  reversed  by  a  brief  training 
26 

procedure. 

Such  a  finding  draws  the  nature  versus  nurture 
controversy  into  speculation  regarding  the  origins  of 
gender  differences  in  cognitive  abilities  and,  conse- 
quently, in  mathematics  achievement.    Gender  differences 
in  cognitive  abilities  have  been  attributed,  on  the  one 

hand,  to  biological  differences  between  the  sexes  (brain 

27 

lateralisation,  hormonal  and  genetic  differences)  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  to  differences  in  the  socialisation 

process  which  may  encourage  the  development  of  different 

abilities  in  girls  and  boys,  abilities  which  are 

associated  with  the  appropriate  adult  sex  roles  in  the 
28 

culture.       The  cultural  hypothesis  seems  more  acceptable 

than  the  biological  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 

extent  of  gender  differences  in  mathematics  achievement 
29 

varies  with  culture.      Petersen  argues  that  our  socio- 

cultural  stereotypes  about  cognitive  skills  and 

occupations  are  far  more  restrictive  in  terms  of  gender 

than  are  any  biological  potentials. For  some  children, 

cultural  myths  are  transmitted  through  the  various 

socialising    agents  (parents,  peers,  teachers,  the  school, 

the  media  and  books)  and  are  translated  into  personal 

beliefs  which  can  affect  the  development  of  cognitive 

abilities  in  sex-typed  intellectual  domains  such  as 
31 

mathematics . 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  children  seem  to  be 
aware  of  sex-role  standards  from  a  very  early  age,  leading 
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girls  and  boys  to  have  highly  se:c-typed  occupational 
goals  and  to  view  particular  skills  (e.g.  social,  verbal 
and  artistic)  as  feminine,  and  others  (e.g.  spatial, 
mechanical  and  athletic)  as  masculine,  and,  beginning  at 
age  12,  leading  boys  to  predict  that  science  and 

32 

mathematics  will  be  relevant  to  their  work  styles.  The 
emergence  of  gender  differences  in  mathematics  achievement 
and  course  selection,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  verbal 
and  spatial  domains,  at  adolescence  may  be  partly  due  to 
stronger  sex-role  socialisation  during  that  period. 

(ii)  Affective  Variables 

Many  studies,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 

have  found  that  girls  have  less  positive  attitudes  towards 

mathematics  than  do  boys,  girls'  attitudes  deteriorating 

33 

from  the  age  of  10  onwards,      when,  again,  girls  and  boys 
become  more  aware  of  their  appropriate  sex  roles  in 
society.    Recent  research  has  isolated  and  measured 
distinct  components  of  attitude,  such  as  perceived  sex- 
appropriateness  of  mathematics,  perceived  usefulness  of 
mathematics  and  confidence  m  mathematical  ability,  in 
order  to  find  which  components  are  most  critical  in 
relation  to  gender  differences  in  mathematics  achievement. 

The  attitudinal  variable  which  has  been  found  to 
differentiate  most  consistently  between  the  sexes,  and 
therefore  seems  to  be  the  most  critical  attitudinal 
variable  in  relation  to  gender  differences  in  particip- 
ation and  achievement  in  mathematics,  is  confidence  in 
mathematical  ability.    This  variable  concerns  the  degree 
of  ?onfidence  which  a  mathematics  learner  places  in  his 

or  her  ability  to  learn  new  mathematics  and  to  perform 

35 

well  on  mathematical  tasks.       The  literature  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  there  are  gender  differences  in 
favour  of  males  in  confidence  in  mathematical  ability. 
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In  addition,  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  learn  math- 
ematics seems  to  be  more  highly  correlated  with  achieve- 

37 

ment  in  inathematics  than  any  other  affective  variable. 
It  appears  that  girls'  lesser  confidence  in  their  own 
mathematical  ability  is  related  to  their  avoidance  of 
higher  level  mathematics  courses  and  to  their  lower  level 
of  achievement/  relative  to  boys' ,  in  mathematics. 


(iii)  Educational  Variables 

Marland  believes  that  factors  within  schools,  such 
as  school  organisation,  teacher  expectations,  teacher- 
pupil  and  pupil-pupil  interaction,  may  embody,  respond  to 
and  amplify  imagined  differences  between  the  sexes, 

leading  individuals  to  have  distorted  views  of  themselves 
3ft 

and  their  potential.        In  the  International  Review  on 
Gender  and  Mathematics  it  was  stated  that 

The  development  of  a  student's  self -concept 
of  his  or  her  mathematical  abilities...  is 
a  process  which  is  remarkably  influenced  by 
the  teacher...    It  can  easily  be  assumed 

-   that  a  girl  will  make  no  special  effort  to 

solve  a  mathematical  problem  when  the 
teacher  gives  hsr  the  information  that  she 
is  not  expected  to  be  successful  because  of 
lack  of  ability  or  because  mathematics  is 
I  -  not  appropriate  for  her.  39 

A  study  by  Becker,  in  the  United  States,  demonstrated  how 
gender  differentiated  teachers'  expectations  for  pupil 
performance  and  behaviour  were  transformed  into  a  sex- 
biased  teacher-pupil  interaction  patteim.^^    The  class- 
room environment  tended  to  reinforce  traditional  sex 

41 

typing  of  mathematics  as  male. 

In  Ireland,  Hannan  et  al  found  that  perception  of 
teacher  expectations  and  support  was  an  important 
variable  for  girls  in  choosing  to  study  higher  level 
mathematics  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination. 
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whereas  this  variable  had  no  effect  among  boys.^^  Girls, 
say  Hannan  et  al 

...need  much  more  support  than  boys  in 
staying  at  higher  level.    They  appear  to 
receive  less  support.    A  much  more 
supportive  attitude  is,  therefore,  required 
for  girls  taking  Higher  Maths  -  and 
particularly  so  in  the  transition  from 
junior  to  senior  cycle  where  so  many  girls 
drop  out,  even  when  their  inter.  Cert, 
marks  were  very  high.  43 

It  is  a  common  finding  in  anh  large-scale  study  of 

mathematical  achievement  that  the  occurrence  of  gender 

differences  varies  from  school  to  school. Features  of 

school  organisation,  such  as  provision  and  allocation  of 

higher  level  mathematics  courses,  deployment  of  qualified 

mathematics  teachers  within  the  school,  degree  of 

curricular  specialisation  of  the  school,  and  the 

predominant  sex  of  pupils  attending  the  school,  may  also 

contribute  to  conveying  to  girls  the  message  that  higher 

level  mathematics  is  not  as  appropriate  an  option  for  them 

as  it  is  for  boys.    Hannan  et  al  found  that  there  was  a 

greater  degree  of  streaming  or  setting  for  higher  course 

mathematics  in  the  junior  cycle  in  boys*  than  in  girls* 
45 

secondary  schools.       in  girls*  schools  more  flexibility 
was  afforded  to  pupils  in  choosing  to  study  or  not  to  study 
higher  level  mathematics.    In  a  sample  of  86  schools, 
Hannan  et  al  found  that  17.0  per  cent  of  girls  compared 
with  8.1  per  cent  of  boys  were  excluded  from  taking  higher 
level  mathematics  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  by  virtue 
of  being  in  schools  that  do  not  teach  it.^^  Hannan  et  al 
also  found  a  persistent  problem  of  a  lack  of  suitably 
qualified  mathematics  teachers  in  all  post-primary  schools 
in  Ireland,  but  it  seems  that  boys*  schools  are  more 
successful  than  girls*  in  deploying  the  teachers  with 
qualifications  in  mathematics  within  the  school  in  orderto 
maximise  participation  rates  in  higher  level  matheir»atics.^^ 
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(c)  Summary  and  Conclusion 

Some  theorists  and  researchers  argue  that  innate 
differences  between  the  sexes  result  in  gender  differ- 
ences in  cognitive  abilities  and,  consequently,  in 
achievement  in  particular  subject  areas,  mathematics  being 
one  of  those  areas.    Whether  or  not  that  is  the  case, 
cultural  factors  play  a  large  part  in  the  perpetuation  and 
development  of  gender  differences  in  participation  and 
performance  in  mathematics.    Cultural  expectations  of 
stereotyped  sex  roles,  reinforced  by  parents,  schools  and 
teachers,  may  shape  different  attitudes  towards  mathem- 
atics among  girls  and  boys,    if  mathematics  is  regarded  as 
a  male  domain  and  if  boys  are  believed  to  be  "better  at 
mathematics"  than  are  girls,  then  girls'  confidence  in 
their  mathematical  ability  may  be  undermined  and  their 
levels  of  participation  and  achievement  in  mathematics  and 
related  careers  diminished.    The  Minister  for  Education, 
Mrs.  Gemma  Hussey,  recently  advocated  positive  intervent- 
ions at  all  levels  from  governments,  schools,  teachers 

and  parents  in  order  to  redress  such  gender  differences  as 

48 

those  outlined  in  this  paper.        However,  as  Fox  argues, 

...  if  all  parents,  teachers,  and  the 
general  public  were  sensitized  to  their 
sexist  beliefs  and  changed  their 
attitudes  and  behaviours,  the  mathematical 
mystique  might  vanish  into  the  air 
without  any  other  intervention  being 
necessary.  49 
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ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
IN  THIRD-LEVEL  COURSES  IN  IRELAND 

Anthony  White 


Introduction 

Witnm  the  past  three  years  enterprise  development, 
small  business  management  and  entrepreneur ship  have 
become  fashionable  concepts  both  within  the  world  of 
training  and  education  and  in  the  Irish  public  sector 
generally.    The  Industrial  Development  Authority,  the 
Shannon  Free  Airport  Development  Company,  the  Youth 
Employment  Agency,  the  National  Manpower  Service,  the 
National  Board  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Institute 
for  Industrial  Research  and  Standards,  the  Irish 
Productivity  Centre,  AnCO,  CERT  and  the  Irish  Management 
Institute  have  all  been  involved  in  this  effort  in  ono 
way  or  another,  as  have  some  third-level  colleges, 
vocational  educational  committees  and  individual  second- 
level  schools J     In  October  1984  the  National  Council 

for  Educational  Awards  adopted  a  report  from  its  own 

2 

Board  of  Business  Studies    which  commmitteil  it  to 
encouraging  colleges  to  incorporate  aspects  of  enter- 
prise development  and  entrepreneurial  skills  into 
courses  in  business  studies  and  other  disciplines. 

This  paper  explores  some  of  the  educational 
implications  for  colleges  and  for  NCEA  in  areas  like 
course  design,  teaching  strategies  and  assessment.  It 
also  looks  briefly  at  the  economic  and  social  influences 
which  have  brought  about  this  interest  in  enterprise 
development,  what  needs  the  courses  are  perceived  as 
meeting  that  were  not  previously  catered  for  and  what 
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implications  such  non-traditional  courses  may  have  for 
third  level,  and  perhaps  eventually  second-level, 
colleges. 

Some  Economic  and  Social  Issues 

The  emphasis  on  the  small  business  scene  is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon  within  third-level  educ- 
ation.   The  establishment  of  the  Small  Business 
Institute  Programme  in  the  United  States  in  1972  would 

appear  a  seminal  development  as  far  as  the  English- 

2 

speaking  world  is  concerned.      This  was  an  attempt  by 
the  American  government  to  foster  a  special  relationship 
between  American  business  schools  and  colleges  and  small 
business,  and  to  take  the  process  of  learning  about 
founding  a  small  firm  into  the  American  formal  educat- 
ional system  by  encouraging  business  students  to  become 
actively  involved  in  providing  assistance  to  small  firms. 

However,  thorehave  been  other  and  perhaps  more 

important  influences.    Governments  in  Western  Europe 

have  also  been  showing  an  increased  interest  in  small 

and  medium-sized  firms  and  in  the  generation  of  nev; 

technology-based  firms.    Economic  stagnation  and  high 

unemployment,  together  with  dissatisfaction  with  the 

results  of  traditional  macro-economic  policies,  have 

rekindled  interest  in  technological  change  as  «  primary 

factor  in  attaining  the  economic  and  social  goals  of 

society.    Science  and  technology  policy  is  being 

re-Gvaluated  in  most  countries  and  a  need  has  been  felt 

to  direct  policies  away  from  the  large-scale  and 

prestigious  projects  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  to  those 

which  can  have  a  more  positive  impact  on  present-day 

4 

economic  and  social  problems. 
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Smaller  firms  have  been-  seen  more  and  more  as  one 
of  the  favoured  vehicles  for  economic  regeneration. 
Claims  are  made  that  small  and  medium-sized  industries 
are  more  innovative,  more  suitable  as  instruments  of 
regional  development  policy  and,  above  all,  are 
believed  to  be  the  most  potent  potential    ^nerators  of 
new  jobs.    There  are  examples  to  point  to.    Large  areas 
Of  semi-conductor  technology  has  been  developed  by  small 
firms  ^uch  as  Motorola  and  Texas  Instruments  and  not  by 
the  giant's  iike  IBM.    Likewise  the  Xerox  machine  was  a 
small  firm  'development,    it  appears  that  small  and  medium- 
sized  firms    can  make  a  major  contribution  in  some  areas 
like  sciehtific  instruments  and  mechanical  engineering, 
Vhero  cagibal  costs  are  relatively  small,  but  not  in 
areas  likfe  chemicals  or  pharmaceuticals  where  the  costs 
of  inndVafcion  are  high.^    it  was  calculated  that  during 
th6  &§riod  1969-76  two  thirds  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
0§A  Were  created  in  firms  with  less  than  20  employees, 
80  per  6eht  of  these  being  in  firms  that  were  less  than 
five  years  old.^    Ifc  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the 
sUperidf  l^nployment-'-enerating  potential  of  small  firms 
is  ohiy  true  of  certain  small  firms,  particularly  young 
sroail  firms,  especially  those  that  are  technologically 
iniidvative. 

it  wbuld  not  be  accurate  to  conclude  that  policy- 
niakists  have  been  won  round  to  Schumacher's  belief  that 
»'sfaali  i&  beautiful","'  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
attention  lb  directed  increasingly  to  the  small  firm  as 
d  soUlrcd  6f  innovation.    The  U.S.  National  Science 
F6Uhddti6h  reached  the  conclusion  that  innovation  was 
Ihfiepar^ly  li.  ked  with  entrepreneurship  and  noticed  a 
trefid  in  the  USA  towards  a  lessening  number  of 
entrepreneurs.     Innovation  centres  were  ..onceived  as 
ono  form  of  vehicle  within  un'' versities  for  stimulating 
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technological  innovation  and  for  increasing  the  entre- 
preneurial tendencies  o£  graduates  as  they  pursued 
their  courses. 

The  perception  of  the  importance  of  small  and 

me4ium-sized  industry  also  appears  to  have  varied  from 

country  to  country.    In  Japan  they  were  seen  as 

important  suppliers  of  low  cost,  high  quality  and  often 

innovative  components  and  sub-assemblies  to  the  major 

corporations,  while  in  Europe  interest  focused  mainly 

on  tradition;^l  and  medium-technology  sectors  of  the 
8 

economy.      In  the  USA  on  the  other  hand  sm^M  business 
is  seen  as  the  corner-stone  of  a  free  market  economy/ 
support  for  small  industry  is  firmly  established  in 
legislation  and  the  political  rhetoric  from  1970 
onwards  would  appear  to  have  been  helpful  in  encouraging 
small  business  as  a  concept.. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  only 

tangible  results  of  the  youth  revolts  of  the  1960s  har 

been  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  youny  people  to  be 

their  own  masters  and  to  control  ^heir  own  lives. 

Higher  education  has  led  not  only  to  changing  patterns 

of  life-style  but  to  a  search  for  a  different  style  of 

work,  and  that  has  led  to  a  desire  to  be  on  one's  own 

which  provides  an  impetus  for  the  creation  of  small 

9 

ousiness  among  the  better  educated. 

In  Ireland  the  first  signs  of  educational  activity 
in  the  sphere  of  enterprise  development  took  place  in 
the  late  1970s  in  some  third-level  colleges  (notably 

yCD*^  and  NIHE,  Limerick),  at  the  Irish  Management 

11  12 
Institute      and  in  Shannon  Development.       There  were 

good  reasons  why  this  interest  should  have  existed  here 

and  why  a  movement  should  take  off  in  Ireland  when 

enterprise  development  was  adopted  in  a  major  way  by 
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bodies  like  the  industrial  Development  Authority  and 
AnCO. 

Essentially  there  was  a  dawning  realisation  that 

foreign  investment  through  multinational  companies  with 

a  heavy  dependence  on  "assembly- type"  operations  was  in 

the  longer  term  likely  to  be  a  questionable  vehicle  for 

viable  economic  growth  in  the  Irish  economy.  Experiences 

like  Ferenka  had  begun  to  ring  warning  bells  years 

before  Fords,  Dunlops  and  Travenol  made  this  only  too 

obvious.    The  absence  in  many  instances  of  marketing 

operations,  and  more  important  of  research  and  develop- 

1 3 

ment,  had  been  noted  in  the  1970s,        In  many  ways  the 
success  and  sophistication  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Authority  tended  to  obscure  this  problem  for  much  of  the 
1970s.    However,  as  competition  for  foreign  investment 
became  fiercer,  the  importance  of  indigenous  enterprise 
becanie  clearer.    This  importance  had  been  adverted  to  in 
the  late  1970s,  but  it  received  its  best  known  artic- 
ulation with  the  publication  by  the  National  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  1982  of  the  Telesis  Report, 

That  report  saw  the  greatest  need  for  Irish 
industrial  policy  in  the  1980s  as  lying  in  the  better 
management  of  indigenous  industry,  both  manufacturing 
and  raw-material  based,        It  saw  success^l  indigen- 
ously-owned industry  in  the  long-term  as  essential  for 
a  high  income  country,  and  observed  that  no  country  has 
successfully  achieved  high  incomes  without  a  strong  base 
of  indigenously-owned  manufacturing  companies  in  traded 
business.    It  saw  home-based  companies  as  inevitably 
bringing  managerial  and  high-skilled  technical  employ- 
ment and  a  requirement  for  a  high  level  of  services,  and 
it  also  felt  that  when  the  going  is  rough,  they  tend  to 
take  decisions  in  line  with  the  national  interest  of  the 
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country  in  which  they  live  and  in  which  most  of  their 
1 6 

assets  exist. 

When  the  White  Paper  on  Industrial  Policy  event- 
ually ccime  to  be  issued  in  July  1984  it  accepted  that 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
internationally-trading  indigenous  industry,  although  it 

did"not  accept  the  case  for  a  substantial  reduction  in 

17 

grants  to  foreign  firms. 


The  Education  Sector 

Much  of  the  educational  provision  in  the  newer 
technological  sector  v^ich  grew  up  in  the  1970s  rested 
on  the  assumption  or  aspiration  that  the  successful 
students  would  slot  into  the  Jiew  growth  areas  such  as 
electronics,  cheiricals  and  pharmaceuticals,  which  were 
being  attracted  into  the  country.  Unconsciously 
perhaps  many  of  the  new  courses  educated  their 
graduates  to  become  employees  with  all  the  accompanying 
thought-patterns  of  dependence.    However,  the  impact  of 
recession,  the  slow  down  of  foreign  investment  and  the 
demographic  realities  of  a  rising  young  population  have 
been  major  factors  in  focusing  the  minds  of  so  many 
public  bodies  and  decision-makers  on  the  question  of 
entrepreneur ship  and  enterprise  development. 

Enterprise  is  a  quality  possessed  in  some  form  by 

everybody.    It  is  the  application     of  the  quality  of 

enterprise  to  the  creation  of  a  business  that  is  the 

phenomenon  which  we  call  entrepreneurship.    There  has 

not  been  any  great  evidence  of  native  entrepreneurship  in 

1 8 

Ireland  since  the  foundation  of  the  state.        This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  Irish 
abroad  who,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  generations, 
1* 
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have  become  one  of  the  most  affluent  ethnic  groups  in 
North  America  and  elsewhere  in  the  English-speaking 
world*    Now,  however,  many  of  those  faced  with  the 
realities  of  industrial  and  commercial  investment  in 
Ireland  have  begun  to  accept  the  need  for  indigenous 
entrepreneurship  and  in  recent  years  there  has  begun  to 
be  cin  interaction  between  higher  education  and  both 
industry  and  the  industrial  promotion  agencies  that  did 
not  exist  in  the  1970s.    The  bodies  that  are  turning 
towards  the  education  and  training  sectors  are  doing  so 
at  a  time  when,  because  of  the  precarious  state  of  the 
labour  market,  most  of  the  talented  students  leaving 
second-level  education  are  proceeding  to  higher 
education.    Many  of  the  business  leaders  and  entrepren- 
eurs of  the  future  must  be  expected  to  come  from  their 
ranks.    During  their  time  in  higher  education  they 
should  at  least  be  exposed  to  the  suggestion  that  they 
consider  the  possibility  of  themselves  being  the 
generators  of  new  business  and  services,  and  they 
should  have  it  borne  in  on  them  that  the  long-terra 
health,  if  not  indeed  the  viability,  of  the  country 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  present  gener- 
ation of  students. 

Educational  Implications 

There  is  a  belief  that  entrepreneurship  cannot  be 

taught  and  that  in  any  case  institutions  of  higher 

education  are  not  likely  to  be  the  seminaries  of 

entrepreneurial  behaviour.    There  is  a  body  of  research, 
19 

including  some  Irish,      which  would  indicate  that  many 
entrepreneurs  owed  little  to  the  formal  education 
system.    There  is  also  the  view  that  the  school  for 
entrepreneurs  is  a  time  of  trial  and  training  with  a 
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rough  curriculum  often  involving  business  failure,  lost 

jobs,  broken  partnerships,  exploited  sponsors  and  time 

20 

in  the  bankruptcy  courts,  "    Yet  another  view  is  that 

higher  education  is  fundamentally  suspicious,  if  not 

indeed  contemptuous,  of  commerce  and  that  there  are  no 

schools  of  business  but  only  academies  for  corporate 
21 

middle  management,       These  have  been  traditional 
images  of  the  entrepreneur,  and  they  may  well  have  some 
validity  still  with  regard  to-entrepreneurs  who  branch 
into  self-employment  from  a  craft  background. 

However,  over  the  last  twenty  years  a  new  brand  of 
entrepreneur  has  appeared  in  many  countries.  The 
research  has  shown  that  the  predominating  attraction  of 
entrepreneurship  is  to  achieve  personal  fulfilment  and 
that  ihis  attraction  is  experienced  largely  by  employed 
persons  who  come  from  occupations  associated  with 
higher  levels  of  educational  qualifications.  The 
research  also  repeatedly  emphasises  that  many  among 
this  newer  brand  of  entrepreneur  are  nc'  primarily 
motivated  by  money  or  financial  considerations,^^ 
although  of  course  money  is  and  always  will  be  one 
yardstick.    There  is  even  evidence  that  those  who  are 
attracted  into  the  market  place  primarily  in  pursuit 
of  wealth  or  a  higher  standard  of  living  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  ir:ost  likely  to  produce  the  economic 
development,  as  they  are  not  oriented  enough  towards 
achievement  or  towards  doing  a  job  for  its  own  sake,^^ 
This  concept  of  an  entrepreneur,  however,  is  not,  I 
suspect,  the  predominant  one  in  Ireland,    It  is 
important  that  it  should  move  in  that  direction  and 
that  our  concept  of  entrepreneur  Irish-style  does  no^. 
become  that  of  a  character  operating  in  the  shade  of 
the  black  economy  with  all  the  implications  that  will 
have  in  the  lon^-tvrm  for  the  quality  of  our  economic 
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and  social  life.    The  creation  of  new,  innovative  and 
employment-generating  k'lsiness  is  cin  extremely 
challenging  and  complex  cask  and  one  which  draws  on  a 
very  wide  range  of  sikills  and  expertise.    Education  on 
its  own  does  not  ma>te  entrepreneurs,  but  it  can  help 
to  provide  both  the  requisite  personal  development  and 
the  techniques.    Introducing  it  into  formal  courses  is 
a  way  of  sowing  sfteds.    Arguably  this  should  be  done 
much  sooner  and  f<?r  some  time  to  come  third-level 
education  may  \e  performing  remedial  functions  in  this 
regard.    However,  third-level  education  has  a  habit  of 
influencing  wh^it  goes  on  in  second-level  schools. 
Enterprise  dcrv)dopin2nt  is  essentially  about  creativity, 
innovation  ana  resourcef uness.    By  its  nature  it  is 
likely  to  bocome  interdisciplinary  and,  although  its 
initial  development  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the 
third-levai  business  schools,  it  is  also  likely  to 
influencp  other  more  technical  disciplines  which  them- 
selves Tray  more  readily  generate  business  ideas, 
Interf^isciplinary  studies  will  present  administrative 
and  &&sessment  problems  in  colleges  and  among  valid- 
ating bodies  like  NCEA,  but  that  is  not  an  argument 
against  them. 


Curriculum  Development  and  >ssessment 

The  experience,  methods  and  materials  needed  to 

develop  small  firm  managers  are  very  different  from 

those  needed  to  help  students  understand  how  to  make 

strategic  choices  or  learn  such  basics  as  the  prepar- 

24 

ation  and  interpretation  of  cash  flows.        Colleges  may 
within  a  few  years  have  to  decide  where  their  priority 
lies,  but  the  first  tentative  suggestions  from  NCEA  to 
the  colleges  where  it  approves  courses  have  at  this 
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stage  tended  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  exposing 
full-time  students  to  the  concapts  and  techniques  of 
enterprise  development  and  business  formation.  What 
should  courses  contain?  The  Working  Party  on  Enter- 
prise Development,  referred  to  earlier,  suggested  an 
outline  of  the  issues  which  require  to  be  addressed. 
Here  I  should  mention  that  the  working  party  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  Dr.  John  Murray  of 
UCD  who  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  in 
Ireland* 

The  suggested  outline  aims  at  inculcating  a  blend 
of  analytical  and  practical  skills.    One  would  also 
expect  the  courses  to  have  attitude  objectives  in  the 
sense  that  one  would  hope  that  students  would  acquire  a 
sense  of  excitement  about  the  process  of  enterprise 
creation  and  renewal         It  also  contains  a  mechanism 
whereby  students  can  assess  themselves  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  with 
regard  to  entrepreneurship.    This  latter  is  an 
important  function.    One  should  not  expect  that  all 
students  who  take  a  course  in  entrepreneurship  are 
going  to  be  successful  entrepreneurs,  and  realistically 
we  would  expect  that  only  a  minority  are  likely  to 
establish  or  be  involved  in  establishing  viable 
businesses.    It  is  nevertheless  important  that  the 
process  be  understood  by  those  other  than  entrepreneurs. 
Enterprise  is  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  stock  company,  and  entrepreneurial  behaviour  and 
an  understanding  of  the  entrepreneurial  process  are 
important  in  existing  businesses,  in  co-operatives  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  management  of  public  bodies  and 
advisory  agencies. 
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The  outline  course  structure  has  nine  parts*  The 
first  deals  with  the  environment  of  entrepreneur ship 
including  forms  of  new  native  enterprise.    The  second 
deals  with  entrepreneurs  and  entrepreneurship,  and  the 
evaluation  of  entrepreneurial  orientation  and  skills 
would  introduce  selfassessment  at  this  point.    It  is 
not  proposed  here  to  go  into  the  question  of  entrepren- 
eurial types  or  the  characteristics  of  entrepreneurs  but 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  this  is  one  area  where  we  are 

reasonably  well  served  by  Irish  research  and  case 
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studies.        The  third  part  of  the  course  structure  would 
be  concerned  with  creativity  and  new  venture  development 
and  would  include  exercises  in  problem-solving  and  the 
generation  of  new  business  ideas.    The  fourth  section 
deals  with  the  innovation  process  and  the  translation  of 
individual  business  ideas  into  commercial  reality,  while 
the  fifth  would  look  at  entry  into  business  and  altern- 
ative entry  strategies.    The  sixth  part  would  concentrate 
on  the  financial,  state  support  and  other  support 
organisations  while  the  seventh  would  deal  with  both  the 
idea  and  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  a  business  plan.  The 
eighth  section  is  concerned  with  launching  the  new 
venture  and  the  ninth  with  the  question  of  managing 
growth.    This  deals  with  the  challenges  of  rapid  growth 
and  the  dangers  of  failure  in  the  marketing,  financial, 
operations,  organisation  and  personal  sphere.  Running 
through  the  course  would  be  a  new  venture  planning 
project,  which  would  be  either  personal  or  group-based 
and  which  ideally  would  be  interdisciplinary.  The 
project  work  would  commence  after  the  students  had  been 
introduced  to  the  self -assessment  exercise. 

To  make  such  a  curriculum  work  it  is  certain  that 
teaching  staff  will  have  to  develop  their  own  material. 
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some  material  can  be  adapted,  particularly  from  the 
basic  textbooks  on  entrepreneurship  of  which  there  is 
no  shortage  internationally.    Likewise  Irish  case 
studies  and  exercises  in  creativity,  innovation, 
business  planning,  project  appraisal  and  project 
presentation  are  not  something  that  can  be  easily  taken 
off  the  shelf.    One  can  see,  however,  that  in  terms  of 
teaching  strategy  quite  a  lot  of  the  initiative  will 
come  from  students  and  the  role  of  the  lecturer  will 
resemble  that  of  a  consultant.    By  definition  a  course 
dealing  with  entrepreneurship  should  attempt  to 
encourage  student  initiative  wherever  possible. 

How  do  institutions  validate  and  assess  these 
courses?    Ultimately  the  success  of  the  courses  must  be 
judged  by  their  success  in  generating  new  businesses 
and  entrepreneurial  behaviour.  However,  the  period  of 
gestation  for  a  successful  new  business  can  often  be 
15  to  20  years,  so  there  obviously  have  to  be  interim 
assessments  of  the  more  conventional  kind.    One  can  of 
course  make  the  curriculum  objectives  sufficiently 
explicit  and  behaviourably  stated  so  that  measurement 
becomes  possible.    One  can  measure  cognitive  objectives 
through  traditional  eAaminations  and  continuous  assess- 
ment and  through  the  project  work  or  the  writing  of 
cases.    Project  v;ork  would  also  be  used  for  assessing 
the  skill-related  objectives.    This  is  very  much 
staying  within  conventional  moulds.    One  suspects  that, 
if  there  is  a  growth  in  courses  of  this  nature,  the 
boundaries  of  what  constitutes  assessment  may  change  in 
unexpected  ways  and  the  certainties  of  our  grading 
systems  may  be  called  into  question. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  courses  in  enterprise 
development  are  of  a  non-traditional  variety.    One  of 
the  manifestations  of  this  will  be  the  tendency  to  become 
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interdisciplinary.    This  will  be  more  difficult  to 
assess,  as  the  appropriate  expertise  will  not  always  be 
easily  assembled.    Breaking  down  disciplinary  barriers 
can  also  play  havoc  with  college  administration,  and 
colleges  and  interested  individuals  are  going  to  have  to 
be  entrepreneurial  in  crossing  these  boundaries.    It  is 
also  fair  to  say  that  work  of  this  nature  may  be 
constrained  if  it  does  not  have  appropriate  administrat- 
ive support.    Experience  to  date  would  suggest  that 
academic  staff  who  have  implemented  programmes  in  this 
area  have  not  merely  shown  the  characteristics  of 
entrepreneurs,  but  have  often  had  to  work  the  kinds  of 
hours  that  so  many  entrepreneurs  will  tell  you  disting- 
uish them  from  those  who  enjoy  the  more  civilised  time 
schedules  common  to  the  salaried  employee. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  briefly  described  some  of  the  social 
and  economic  backdrop  against  which  the  renewed  interest 
in  entrepreneur ship  has  arisen,  and  it  also  sketched  the 
direction  which  a  segment  of  Irish  higher  education 
might  take.    In  conclusion  it  is  worth  asking  what  in 
the  long  term  one  might  realistically  hope  to  achieve 
and  also  whether  higher  education  has  anything  more  than 
a  marginal  contribution  to  make.    It  is  argued  here  that 
in  encouraging  colleges  to  move  in  this  direction,  the 
education  system  is  being  asked  to  make  two  contributions 

(a)  to  help  overcome  various  cultural  discriminations 

28 

which  appear  to  be  implicit  in  Irish  society, 

(b)  provide  a  grounding  in  the  skills  necessary  to 
translate  students*  enterprise  and  entrepreneurial 
drive  into  successful  and  effective  businesses. 
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implicit  in  this  is  an  act  of  faith  in  bote  the 
education  system  and  its  personnel.  This,  howevci:,  has 
to  be  seen  as  a  long-term  project  and  a  long-term 
investment,  which  in  any  case  is  one  of  the  justific- 
ations for  higher  education.    If  this  particular  topic 
does  not  develop  academic  respectability  or  put  down 
academic  roots  it  is  unlikely  to  be  anything  other  than 
a  passing  quasi-political  fashion, The  argument  in 
this  paper  is  that  it  is  too  important  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  that  fate,  but  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
its  speedy  adoption  in  recent  years  by  a  number  of 
public  bodies  may  lead  eventually  to  an  equally  speedy 
disillusionment  in  the  absence  of  quick  results.  There 
will  not  be  quick  results,  because  a  mastery  of  enter- 
prise development  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  in  a  few 
months  and  viable  employment-generatincf  businesses  are 
unlikely  to  be  created  by  20  year  old  entrepreneurs. 

There  is  also  the  question  whether  entv -^preneur- 
ship  is  of  causal  significance  in  the  induiitrial 
transition  in  a  society.    Is  it  a  crucial  f=icJ:or  in  the 
development  process  or  is  it  an  extraneous  one, 
outwardly  significant,  but  really  marginal  cs.  iar  as 
being  one  of  the  causes  of  economic  growth  and 
development?^^    Economists  in  general,  though  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  have  tended  to  stress  the  import- 
ance of  economic  factors,  while  non-economists  have 
tended  to  stress  non-economic  factors  such  as  entrepren- 
eurship.      If  one  were  to  take  the  economists'  side  of 
the  argument,  then  one  would  argue  that  it  is  much  more 
important  that  one  tackle  issues  like  our  financial, 
taxation  and  industrial  policy  and  that  the  crucial  role 
of  government  be  established,    However,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  the  economic  and  non-economic  factors  both 
constitute  necessary  conditions  for  the  emergence  of 
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entrepreneurship.    The  non-economic  considerations 
would  include  sociocultural  factors  like  legitimacy, 
social  mobility  and  social  integration  and  how  they 
relate  to  entrepreneurship. 

This  paper  has  not  been  suggesting  that  entrepren- 
eurship on  its  own  is  the  central  issue  in  the 
resolution  of  that  state's  economic  and  employment 
problems,  but  it  is  argued  that  it  is  a  key  variable  and 

it  ia    one  in  which  the  education  system  has  a  key  role 

3 1 

to  play.    As  Professor  Michael  Fogarty     has  argued,  the 
general  education  of  people  in  Ireland  has  not  been  such 
as  to  breed  the  capacity  or  appetite  for  independent 
action,  but  rather  fpr  the  role  of  a  functionary  under 
direction.    We  tend  to  have  a  reactive  rather  than  a 
motivated  society.    There  has  been  no  shortage  of  those 
against  whom  we  can  react  over  the  last  hundred  years  - 
be  they  the  landlords,  the  English,  the  church  or 
latterly  the  government,    in  1973  Fogarty  discerned  the 
need  for  a  shift  from  fixed  rules  of  conduct  to  a  more 
flexible  approach  which  throws  on  individuals  and 
social  groups  the  responsibility  for  defining  the 
problems  facing  them  and  the  rulGs  of  conduct  applicable 
to  them.    We  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  size  of  the 
challenge  that  we  are  faced  with  than  we  had  in  1973. 
The  solution  depends  very  largely  on  our  own  ingenuity 
and  inver^i^^eness.    I  like  to  believe  that  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  more  than  a 
marginal  contribution  to  make  to  that  process. 


Any  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the 
author  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  NCEA. 
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HIGHER  LEVEL  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION: 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  SERVICE 

Peter  Davie s 

\flhen  the  topic  of  handicap  comes  up  in  educational 
conversations,  perhaps  the  most  widespread  reaction  is 
one  of  benign  dismissal,  even  by  teachers.    There  is  an 
avtomatic  rea"tion  that  within  the  context  of  our  highly 
competitive,  performance-score-oriented  education  system, 
the  handicapped  can  be  relegated  to  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  education  league.    That  has  generally  applied  at 
all  levels  of  the  education  system,    it  is  true  that 
occasionally  disabled  people  of  exceptional  ability  have 
succeeded  in  completing  higher  or  further  education,  but 
for  the  vast  majority  there  have  been  few  if  any  opport- 
unities for  post  school  development. 

This  paper  describes  the  background  to  and  current 
state  of  development  of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute's 
National  Training  College  a€  Roslyn  Park,  Sandymount, 
which  aims  to  prepare  disabled  people  of  ability  for 
o].^.i  employment  and  with  a  foundation  for  further  study. 
The  development  is  placed  in  the  context  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  in  Ireland,  and  other  E.E.C. 
member  states  and  a  number  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
development  are  discussed. 

The  1975  Working  Party  Report  Training  and  Employing 
the  Handicapped^    usually  referred  to  as  the  Robins  Report 
defines  Rehabilitation  as  "the  development  and  restoration 
to  the  maximum  extent  of  a  handicapped  person's  physical/ 
mental,  occupational  and  social  potential."^ 

The  two  elements  within  this  process  are  medical 
rehabilitation  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  latter 


being  defined  by  the  International  Labour  Office  as  "that 
part  of  the  continuous  and  coordinated  process  of  rehab- 
ilitation which  involves  the  provision  of  those  vocational 
services,  e.g.,  vocational  guidance,  vocational  training 
and  selective  placement,  designed  to  enable  a  disabled 
person  to  secure  and  retain  suitable  employment." 

Before  discussing  how  that  preparation  is  carried  out, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  definition  of  handicap, 
there  are  several.    The  1984  Green  Paper  on  services  for 
Disabled  People  Towards  a  Full  Life^  uses  the  medically- 
based  World  Health  Organisation  specification. 

The  International  Labour  Office  defines  a  disabled  person 
as  one  "whose  prospects  of  securing  and  retaining 
suitable  employment  are  substantially  reduced  as  a  result 
of  physical, or  mental  impairment."^ 

The  Robins  Report  definition  is 


Any  limitation,  congenital  or  acquired  of 
a  person's  physical  or  mental  ability 
which  affects  his  daily  activity  and  work 
by  reducing  his  social  contribution,  his 
vocational  employment  prospects  or  his 
ability  to  use  public  services.  6 


Interestingly,  the  NESC  report  Major  Issues  in  Planning 
Services  for  Mentally  and  Physically  Handicapped  Persons^ 
adds  a  further  sentence: 

A  handicapped  person  is  one  whose  handicap 
(or  potential  handicap)  is  recognised  by 
the  authorities  appointed  to  this  purpose 
with  a  view  to  rehabilitation.  8 

In  Ireland  this  gives  the  Health  Boards  the  power  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  person  is  handicapped.    It  also 
allows  the  person  to  decide  whei  ,er  or  not  he  or  she 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  handicapped  and  that  in  turn 
may  depend  on  what  it  is  the  person  wishes  to  do.  A 
person  may  have  a  handicap^  but  is  it  disabling? 
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There  are  three  major  categories  of  handicap. 
Physical:      including  loss  of  function  irt  or  absence  of 


limbs  or  internal  organs  such  as  heart  or 
kidney;  deafness  and  hearing  loss;  visual 
impairment  and  blindness;  congenital 
handicaps  such  as  Spina  Bifida,  Scoliosis/ 
Cerebral  Palsy. 


There  are  certain  specific  handicaps  which  do  not 
fit  neatly  into  these  categories,  for  example,  specific 
learning  difficulties  such  as  Dyslexia,  but  which  may 
nonetheless  be  catered  for  within  some  rehabilitation 
services, 

A  range  of  vocational  services  exists  in  Ireland 
provided  by  voluntary  organisations  and  Health  Boards. 
Services  for  adults,  i.e.  those  aged  16  years  and  over, 
are  co-ordinated  by  the  National  Rehabilitation  Board, 
which  is  a  state  body  subjact  to  the  Minister  for  Health. 
It  is  a  feature  of  Irish  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  that  the  inajority  are  operated  by  private 
voluntary  organisations  rather  thcin  by  the  state,  which 
is  the  provider  in  most  other  European  countries. 

The  Green  Paper^^  lists  three  types  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  centres  with  the  following  capacities. 


Mental 
Handicap: 


Categorised  as  mild,  moderate,  severe  and 
profound. 


Mental 
Illness: 


Including  Psychiatric,  Psychological, 
Emotional,  and  behavioural  handicaps, 
including  psychoses,  mood  disorders, 
personality  disorders-. 


o 
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Table  1,    Types  of  vocational  rehabilitation  centres 


Approximate  number  of  places 


Services 


Residents 


Day  Attendances 


Skill  training  centres 
Community  Workshops 
Special  category  workshops 


430 


3105 


1880 
2515 


Total 


3105 


4825 


Source:    Green  Paper  para  5,32,  p,  61, 

The  special  category  workshops  are  largely  for 
specific  disabilities  and  include  those  attached  to 
psychiatric  hospitals  and  special  schools,  and  long  term 
centres  for  the  mentally  handicapped. 

Community  Workshops  are  intended  to  provide  both 
training  and  sheltered  employment,  though  there  is  no 
basis  at  present  for  the  funding  of  the  latter  element. 
Skill  training  centres  provided  training  at  a  higher 
level,  through  more  clearly  structured  and  time 
constrained  courses. 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  i:s  the  largest  single 
provider  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in 
Ireland.    It  currently  provides  a  total  of  2,000  of 
those  training  places  in  41  locations  throughout  the 
country.    The  majority  of  these  places  are  in  Community 
Workshops,  where  training  is  based  on  industrial 
processes  and  production.    The  Institute  was  founded  in 
1969,  as  the  Rehabilitation  Training  Board  to  provide 
training  for  T,B,  victims.    It  now  caters  for  all  forms 
of  disability. 

Both  in  Ireland  and  internationally  there  is  a 
recognition  that  it  is  preferable  for  disabled  people  to 
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receive  their  education  and  training  on  an  integrated 
basis  with  non-disabled  peopled ^^^^    In  Ireland,  both 
Robin i  and  the  Green  Paper  note  this  principle.  Robins 
states  explicitly  that  AnCO  should  ..ave  some  respons- 
ibility for  training  disabled  people^^  but  little  

progress  has  been  made  in  this  regard  in  the  10  yfars 
since  the  Report.    It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  discuss  that  issue.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a  significant  number  of  disabled 
people  of  potential  who  were  not  being  catered  for 
within  existing  provision.    The  Roslyn  Park  National 
Training  College  is  the  Rehabilitation  Institute's 
response  to  that  situation. 


Client  Population 

The  population  of  the  Roslyn  Park  National  Training 
College  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Primary  Disability  Sensorial 

Acquired         16.7%  Hearing  loss  16.7% 

Congenital      23.1%  Visual  2.8% 

Epilepsy  9.2% 

Psychological ,  Emotional ,  Other 
Behavioural 

30.6%  0.9% 

(Includes  Dull/KDrmal  functioning,  specific  learning 
difficulties) 

The  College  at  full  capacity  should  cater  for  150  - 
200.    Approximately  45  per  cent  are  male  and  55  per  cent 
fe:iiale.    The  minimum  age  is  16  years,  but  there  is  no 
upper  limit.    At  the  time  of  writing  the  o3dest  person 
was  aged  52  years,  but  the  average  is  23  years.    It  is 
thus  a  very  heterogeneous  group.    Internationally,  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  30  per  cent  with 
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psychological,  emotional  and  behavioural  problems,  i.e., 
those  generally  categorised  as  having  psychiatric 
disabilities  or  being  "mentally  ill",    only  a  few 
centres  in  Europe  integrate  disabilities  to  this  extent. 
In  most  countries  there  are  specific  and  separate 
services  for  each  main  category  of  handicap  and  indeed 
for  sub-groups  such  as  the  deaf  ana  the  blind,    of  the 
major  vocational  rehabilitation  centres  within 
EEC  countries  only  the  Heidelberg  (FRG)  and  Hulhouse 
(France)  centres  make  integrated  provision  for  those 
with  psychiatric  problems. 

The  intellectual  demands  of  the  courses  in  Roslyn 
Park  are  such  that  mentally  handicapped  people  are  noC 
catered  for  in  the  College,  though  they  are  provided 
for  in  the  Institute's  Community  Workshops. 


Major  Issues 

It  was  necessary  to  address  a  number  of  key  issues 
in  planning  the  Roslyn  Park  service. 

At  the  practical  level  the  major  issues  were: 

How  do  we  assess  applicants  to  maximise  the  chances  of 
success  on  the  chosen  course? 

What  other  services  should  we  provide  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation? 

What  are  the  implications  for  curriculum  design  strat- 
egies of  the  nature  and  needs  of  clients? 

Referrals  and  Assessment 

All  clients  are  referred  by  the  National  Rehabilit- 
ation Board  (NRB)  through  their  Vocational  Services. 
Referral  consists    of  an  application  form  submitted  by 
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the  Vocational  Officer  of  the  NRB,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  psychological  report.    The  i^elevant  Health 
Board  must  approve  the  application  for  funding  purposes 
Applicants  are  then  called  in  groups  to  the  College's 
Assessment  Unit.    The  »rtodel  for  assessment    adopted  by 
the  NRB/  is  predictive: 


Vocational  Assessment  is  the  process  of 
assessing  an  individual's  physical, 
mental  and  educational  abilities/ 
tolerances  and  limitations  in  order  to 
predict  his/her  current  and  future 
employment    potential  and  adjustment.  14 


Most  European  Centres  also  use  a  predictive  model.  The 
primary  aim  of  the  Roslyn  Park  Unit  can  be  described  as 
enabling: 


to  enable  clients  to  take  account  of 
their  individual  requirements,  interests, 
weaknesses  and  strengths  in  relation  to 
currently  available  opportunities,  when 
constructing  realistic  and  viable 
vocational  plans.  15 


An  initial  interview  takes  place  prior  to  commencement 
and  information  not  in  the  application  may  also  be 
gathered,  e.g.,  from  school,  hospital,  psychiatrist. 

During  the  first  stage  clients  are  tested  on 

cognitive  functioning,  using  the  Mill  Kill  Vocabulary 

16  17 
Scale     and  the  Ravens  Standard  Progressive  Matrices; 

on  educational  level,  using  the  Drumcondra  Criterion 

1 8 

Referenced  Mathematics  Test      and  a  criterion  referenced 

cloze  test  devised  by  the  Assessment  Unit  staff  to 

1 9 

establish  reading  comprehension. 

A  Connolly  Occupational  Interests  Questionnaire^^ 
scale  for  general  vocational  preferenres  is  also 
administered  together  with  Personal  Rapid  Scaling^^  to 
establish  vocational  direction  and  course  interests. 
Clients  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  all  the  courses 
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available  to  them  in  Roslyn  Park,  and  are  introduced 
to  self-evaluc:tion  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
both  generally  and  in  relation  to  the  course. 

The  second  stage  involves  course  sampling.  This 
requires  the  carrying  out  by  the  client  of  a  structured 
series  of  tasks  which  test  a  person's  accuracy, 
motivation,  ability  to  follow  instructions  and  ability 
to  handle  materials  as  well  as  revealing  possible 
environmental  difficulties  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
courses  in  which  the  client  has  expressed  an  interest. 
The  samples  are  taken  in  the  training  environment  and 
supervised  by  the  Instructor  of  the  course  go  they 
reflect  the  content  and  conditions  of  training  as  well 
as  possible.    The  Instructor  rates  the  client's 
performance,  and  the  client  rates  him  or  herself. 

Group  and  individual  exercises  provide  a  view  of 
social  skills  functioning,  while  individual  counselling 
assists  with  value  clarification  and  reality  testing 
option  s . 

Finally,  the  client  develops  a  vocational  plan  for 
the  next  three  or  five-year  period,  showing  where  the 
proposed  course  fits  into  the  plan. 

The  prior  educational  attainment  of  the  population 
referred  to  earlier  is  shown  in  Table  2.  These 
figures  must  be  treated  with  caution  since  they 
indicate  prior  attainment,  and  cannot  be  assumed  to 
equate  with  current  functioning. 
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Table  2.    Educational  attainments  of  client  population 


Disability 

Nil 

Group/ 

Inter 

Cert 

Leaving 
Cert 

Third 
level 

Total 

Acq.  Physical 

3 

5 

9 

1 

18 

Cong.  Physical 

4 

11 

10 

0 

25 

Hearing  Imp/Deaf 

0 

10 

8 

0 

18  " 

PEB 

4 

9 

10 

10 

33 

Epilepsy 

2 

2 

5 

1 

10 

Vis .  Imp . 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Other 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

14 

38 

44 

12 

.  108 

% 

13 

35.2 

40.7 

11.1 

100 

What  other  services  are  required? 

Needs  emerge  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
Difficulties  of  adjustment,  of  coming  to  tei  is  with 
disability,  frequently  require  attention.  Problems 
emerge  not  only  from  those  who  have  specific  psychiatric 
disabilities,  but  also  from  the  backgrounds  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse.     Instructors,  as  the  primary  contact 
point  with  trainees  have  the  responsibility  of  monitoring 
progress  and  performance,  and  alerting  the  specialist 
staff.    These  include  a  Counsellor,  two  Psychiatrists, 
on  a  part-time  basis,  and  two  psychologists.  Weekly 
meetings  are  held,  to  which  any  Instructor  can  refer  a 
trainee,  and  at  which  the  action  to  be  taken  is  agreed. 

If  it  emerges  that  a  person  has  deficits  in  the 
educational  prerequisites  of  a  course,  the  College  can 
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provide  remediation  and  support  to  make  up  those 
deficits.    In  general,  some  30  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
require  direct  educational  attention  and  a  further  10  - 
15  per  cent  require  social  skills  intervention  at  a 
significant  levei.     The  College  operates  a  Compensatory 
Education  Department  for  this  purpose. 

Firstly,  for  very  minor  problems,  a  trainee  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  course  for  t^o  or  three  hours  per  week 
over  a  short  period.    Secondly,where  specific  deficits 
which  would  interfere  with  the  person's  ability  ro 
pi'ogress  on  the  course  are  identified,  a  foundation 
Course  full  time,  for  up  to  three  months,  can  be  provided 
to  enable  these  gaps  to  be  filled.    Thirdly,  wiere  the 
educational  level  is  very  low,  or  where  there  are 
substantial  social  deficits,  such  that  the  ass^^'^sinent 
does  not  provide  useful  information,  d  b«.  sic  Literacy  anci 
Numeracy  Course  is  provided  for  up  to  nine  months,  to 
bring  the  person  to  the  level  where  the  assessment  becomes 
useful . 

All  trainees  spend  one  session  f^er  week,  in  a  social 
and  personal  development  course  which  includes  job 
seeking  skills.    Counselling  and  other  forms  of  group  and 
one  to  one  activity  may  also  be  used  as  appropriate,  and 
referral  to  specialist  outside  agencies  is  also  possible. 


Curriculum  design  strategies 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  profile  of  our 

tjrainees,  and  the  extent  of  educational  needs  that  our 

curriculum  must  be  very  flexible  in  organisacxon  and 

22 

inplementation.  Hutchinson  (1982)  has  po*.nted  out  the 
implications  for  course  design  of  meeting  tne  needs  of  a 
disabled  population.    These  include  the  need  for  an 
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individually  ori  nted  curriculum,  providing  realistic 
and  attainable  goals  within  a  context  which  encourages 
the  development  of  realistic  aspirations  and  expect- 
ations.   The  conventional  academic  year  approach  has 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  continuous  entry  and  e  .it 
system.    Thus  a  person  commences  a  course  when  he  or 
she  is  ready  and  a  place  is  available,  and  continues 
until  the  course  is  completed.    The  duration  is  not 
completely  open  however;    most  courses  are  designed  as 
one  year,   (45  teaching  weeks)  and  normally  a  person 
should  take  not  less  than  nine  months  or  more  than 
18  months  to  complete  a  course. 

The  system  carries  with  it  certain  implications. 
Firstly,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  class  sizes  small  - 
we  provide  for  a  maximum  of  12  in  any  group.  Secondly, 
it  is  largely  inappropriate  to  undertake  group  teaching 
at  all,  in  the  conventional  way.    In  a  course  tnere 
might  be  one  or  two  topics  only  which  would  be  covered 
in  such  a  way;  for  example,  in  our  Draughting  course 
mapping  .s  studied  on  a  group  basis,  because  it 
necessitates  trainees  working  together. 

Thirdly,  courses  must  be  designed  in  a  modular 
fashion,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  someone  to  start  a 
course  at  the  beginning,  regardless  of  when  they  arrive. 

While  the  general  attitude  of  mainstream  education- 
alists to  the  handicapped  may  be  one  of  benign 
dismissal,  the  reactions  to  our  system  of  continuous 
entry,  individualised  modular  courses  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  sharp  intake  of  breath  followed  by  sage  shaking  of 
heads,  and  adjectives  such  as  *  impractical'  and 
'Utopian' .    To  people  inextricably  caught  up  in  the 
conventional  education  scene  it  may  appear  so. 
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Systems  o£  individualised  instruction  have  been 

23 

the  subject  o£  some  discussion  in  the  past.  Hounsell 
(1974)  discusses  the  features  o£  such  a  system, 
emphasising  on  the  one  hand  its  responsiveness  to 
individual  student  needs  and  pace  o£  work,  and  the 
change  of  teacher  role  to  "a  managerial  one",  and  on  the 
other  the  demand  which  it  places  on  the  student  to  be 
responsible  for  his  or  her  own  progress.    For  our 
clients  this  is  an  important  issue.    Whether  they  have 
come  to  us  from  hospital,  from  schools  or  from  other 
forms  of  training,  the  majority  will  have  been  in  more 
or  less  sheltered  environments.    We  seek,  from  the 
assessment  stage  on,  to  give  each  person  responsibility 
for  their  choice  of  course,  for  their  progress  on  it, 
and  for  their  personal  development  in  the  vocational 
sphere.    If  an  individual  is  to  survive  in  the  modern 
world,  he  or  she  must  accept  that  responsibility,  learn 
to  identify  problems,  identify  solutions,  and  evaluate 
the  success  or  failure  of  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  people  come  to  us  is  that 
the  conventional  education  system  has  been  inapprop- 
riate for  them.    It  has  demanded  conformity  to  a  rigid 
examination  based  structure,  with  tight  time  limitations 
and  a  requirement  to  catch  up  with  the  group  if  time  is 
missed.    The  College  does  not  believe  that  those 
constraints  and  pressures  are  either  necessary  or 
helpful  in  our  activities.    Certainly  there  are  other 
constraints  and  other  pressures,  for  example, 
punctuality,  the  general  timeframe  of  courses  (9-18 
months)  and  the  desire  of  the  trainee  to  complete  the 
course  and  find  work.    The  difference  is  that  we 
facilitate  each  individual  to  develop,  to  learn  and  to 
acquire  new  skil.\s  for  themselves  at  a  pace  appropriate 
to  their  abilities.    One  example  would  be  a  case  v^ich 
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we  have  to  deal  with  regularly;  teaching  typewriting  to 
a  person  who  has  full  use  o£  only  one  hand.    There  is  no 
huge  problem  in  training  a  one-handed  typist,  it  is  just 
that  all  the  manuals  are  based  on  two  hands,  it  takes  a 
little  longer  to  achieve  a  reasonable  speed  and  very 
high  speeds  are  rare.    But  put  that  person  into  a 
conventional  secretarial  course  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  or  she  either  won't  succeed,  or  will  not  achieve  full 
potential. 

Our  Graphic  Desigi^  course  provides  an  example  of 
our  approach.  The  course  is  divided  inio  a  nuihber  of 
units,  each  dealing  with  a  particular  topic,  and  each 
unit  has  a  number  of  associated  projects. 


Onit 

1 

Visi*,al  ContH^unications 

Project 

1  - 

■  2 

Unit 

2 

Tyrography 

Project 

3  - 

•  9 

Unit 

3 

Finished  Artwork 

Project 

10 

-  13 

Unit 

4 

.esentation  Material 

Project 

14 

-  15 

Unit 

5 

Advertising  and  Marketing 

Project 

16 

Unit 

6 

T.V.  and  Vic'eo 

project 

17 

-  18 

Unit 

7 

Photography 

Project 

19 

Unit 

8 

Illustration 

Project 

20 

Unit 

9 

Practice  and  Developmei/t 

Project 

21 

or  23 

Unit 

10 

Final  Job  Preparation 

Project 

23 

Thus  for  Unit  3  (Finished  Artwork)  the  first 
project  develops  mastery  in  the  use  of  a  studio  repro- 
graphic camera  for  reductions,  enlargements  and 
reversals.    The  second  project  requires  the  production 
of  a  paste  up  o£  an  o:cisting  advertisement,  using  the 
camera  and  lettering  skills  previously  acquired  in  the 
typography  unit.    The  third  project  introduces  more 
advanced  techniques  with  the  camera,  using  montage  and 
halftones . 
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The  fourth  project  develops  skills  in  three  colour 
artworks  including  the  use  of  colour  overlays,  and 
requires  the  production  of  artwork  for  a  poster  of  the 
trainee*s  own  design*      The  final  project  requires  the 
trainee  to  design  and  produce  artwork  for  a  business 
card  for  him  or  herself,  and  the  unit  finishes  with  a 
short  test  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects. 
Each  project  involves  direct  instruction,  background 
reading  and  practical  activities,  support  by  handouts 
and  samples.    The  entire  Unit  is  designed  to  last  for 
47  days.^"* 

Our  colleagues  at  the  Centre  dfe.  Readaptation , 

Mulhouse,  France  have  developed  a  highly  sophisticated 

modular  system,  based  on  our  approach,  but  with  a  much 

25 

stronger  emphasis  on  self  direction.       The  student 
negotiates  with  an  individual  guidance  team  the  time  to 
be  taken  to  complete  each  module.    Each  module  is 
divided  into  steps  with  an  information  pad:,  containing 
objectives,  tasks  to  be  t^arried  out,  reading  material, 
problems  and  solutions.    Back  up  "workshops"  (ateliers) 
provide  additional  support,  tuition,  or  opportunities 
for  practice.    The  duration  of  courses  is  flexible  in 
the  Scune  way  as  those  in  Roslyn  Park. 

26 

The  Heidelberg  Centre,  in  Germany     and  that  at 
27 

Hoensbroeck,  Netherlands     have  more  conventionally 
structured,  time  constrained  and  organised  courses 
ranging  in  duration  from  11  to  24  months,  depending  on 
level.     It  is  apparent  from  discussions  with  staff  from 
those  centres  that  they  find  at  least  as  many  difficult- 
ies with  their  system  as  we  do  with  ours. 

The  task  of  the  Roslyn  Park  College  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  vocational  rehabilitation  service  for 
people  of  potential.    To  achieve  tht.t  goal  we  are  fully 
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prepared  to  experiment,  to  try  new  solutions  and  new 
approaches;  to  continuously  evaluate,  improve  or  discard. 
If  Roslyn  Park  were  to  have  a  motto  which  would  ensure 
the  continuation  of  that  flexibility  of  response  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  people  it  would  be  "Nothing  is  written 
on  tablets  of  stone." 
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Irieh  Educational  Studies^  Vol.S,  No. 2,  198S. 
A  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  1936-86  PROJECT  AT  SHAilNON 

Jim  Gleeson 


This  paper  falls  into  two  sections  -  a  description 
of  the  context  and  work  of  the  Project  followed  by  a 
shorter  section  on  the  issues  which  are  arising  out  of 
the  Project  as  I  see  things. 

1  .  SECTION  ONE 

Shannon  Curriculum  Development  Centre  does  not  enjoy 
any  perjsanent  funding.    When  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Centre  wishes  to  initiate  a  Project,  it  must  first  of 
all  seek  funding.    Such  an  application  will  include 
proposed  Project  activities.    If  the  application  is 
successful  a  Project  Team  is  appointed  to  implement  these 
proposals  on  an  action  research  basis  for  a  specific 
number  of  years. 

The  1983/86  Project  is  one  of  30  linked  Projects 
taking  place  in  the  Economic  Community  (EC)  countries. 
It  is  funded  jointly  by  the  EC  and  the  Department  of 
Education.    This  is  the  second  series  of  such  Projects 
and  the  overall  aim  is  the  same  as  during  'Transition  1* 
(1978-82);    to  help  young  people  nake  the  transition 
from  school  to  adult  and  working  life.    Great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  use  of  a  'district  approach*.    This  is 
defined  as  the  utilisation  of  all  agencies  and  adults 
within  the  community  who  have  relationships  with  young 
people  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  transition.  This 
was  the  rationale  behind  the  idea  of  Local  Liaison  Groups/ 
Networks  as  developed  by  SPIRAL.    Indeed  the  SPIRAL  Logo 
succinctly  encapsulates  the  basic  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  ''district  approach  and  its  relevance  to  education: 
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the  three  interlocking  circles  represent  the  three 
agencies  of  home,  school,  community.    The  Spiral  Project 
(1978-82)  based  at  Shannon  Curriculum  Development  Centre 
was  part  of  the  first  round  of  EC  Projects. 


The  tasks  of  the  Project  are: 

1.  The  development  of  alternative  Senior  Cycle  programmes 
which  will  prepare  young  people  to  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  adult  and  working  life.    When  she 
launched  the  Project  in  July,  1983  the  Mi/iister  stated: 


The  main  thrust  of  the  (Shannon)  Project 
will  bo  in  the  development  of  alternative 
Se'iior  Cycle  programmes  leading  to  national 
certification  . . .  for  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  follow  existing  programmes. 


2.  To  familiarise  girls  with  traditionally  non-female 
occupations. 

3.  Cursa  Ghaeilge  a  fhorbairt  do  dhaltai  soisearacha  ata 
chirn  deiridh. 

The  Project  consists  of  six  members  most  of  whom  are  on 
secondment  from  teaching  positions  until  July,  1986. 


3.1.      The  Project  is  implementing  these  programmes  on  a  Pilot 
basis  in  20  schools  in  Munster  since  September  1984. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  national  certification 
with  the  Department  of  Education.    Students  will  get 
Senior  Certificate  (Part  1)  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
and  Senior  Certificate  at  the  end  of  the  second  y*iar. 
There  are  approximately  550  students  involved,  ranging 
from  average  to  very  weak  in  terms  of  academic  ability 
with  a  tendency  in  the  latter  direction.    The  particip- 
ating schools  break  down  as  follows: 


2. 


Tasks  of  the  83/86  Project 


Alternative  Senior  Cycle  Programmes 
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Convent  Secondary  10 

Mixed  Secondary  2 

Commun  i t y / Compr eh en s  i ve  5 

Vocational  2 

Boys'  Secondary  1 

Some  250  teachers  are  involved,  95  per  cent  of  whom 
attended  Induction  Programmes  during  the  Summer  of  1984. 
Each  member  of  the  Project  Team  has  visited  particip- 
ating schools  twice  during  the  first  tern  and  three  In- 
Service  Workshops  have  been  held  up  to  now  in  addition 
to  Seminars  on  Assessment  and  Understanding  less  able 
students. 

3.2.  Curriculum 

3.2.1.  The  Project  is  providing  programmes  in  the  following 
curricular  areas  at  present: 

Communication  (English,  Gaeilge) 

Mathematics 

Computer  Appreciation 

Social  and  Cultural  Studies 

Applied  Science,  Technology  and  Design 

Pood  Science  and  Agri-Business 

Business  Education 

These  programmes  wil^  be  nationally  assessed  and  certif- 
ied at  the  end  of  each  school  year.    A  brief  description 
of  each  Programme  is  available  on  request.    The  programmes 
are  being  developed  by  the  Tean  in  consultation  with 
teachers  and  out-of-school  personnel. 

3.2.2.  Work  Experience  is  seen  by  the  Project  as  an  essential 
element  of  these  alternative  programmes.    This  element 
can  be  provided  either  by  devoting  the  equivalent  of  one 
day  per  week  over  two  years  to  work  experience  or  by 
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providing  a  Community  Based  Learning  programme  for  one 
half  year. 

3.2.3.  The  Project  has  recommended  that  senior  Certificate 
should  Incorporate  Entrepreneurship  programmes  based  on 
the  Mini-Company  idea.    It  is  intended  to  include  a  two 
week  period  of  work  simulation  during  the  second  year. 

3.2.4.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  participating  schools  that 
Outdoor  Education  provision  should  be  incorporated  into 
Senior  Certificate  programmes.    The  Project  is  assuming 
th&t  schools  will  provide  for  Religious  Education  and 
Physical  Education  in  the  normal  way. 

3.3.  Implementation  at  school  level 

The  details  of  curriculum  provision  are  obviously  a  matter 
for  each  particular  school.    It  has  been  recommended  that 
schools  should  adopt  the  'cafeteria  approach',  selecting 
appropriate  programmes  fron  a  variety  of  courses  including 
Leaving  Certificate,  Senior  Certificate,  T.S. 
courses.  City  &  Guilds  etc.    It  is  possible  to  get 
national  certification  for  an  individual  Senior  Certificate 
programme.    The  Project  regards  the  inclusion  of  work 
experience  as  a  'sine  qua  non'.    At  the  end  of  each  year 
the  student  will  be  given  a  Record  of  Experience  and 
Achievement  by  the  school  which  will  attempt  to  describe 
the  variety  of  learning  experiences  which  the  student  has 
engaged  in  during  the  year. 

3.4.  Underlying  philosophy 

In  keeping  with  the  main  aim  of  the  30  Projects  the  Senior 
Certificate  programmes  are  attempting  to  educate  students 
for  life  and  for  work.    Along  with  this  broad  aim,  the 
Project  is  attempting  to  develop  the  programmes  around 
the  following  principles: 
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(a)  that  learning  how  to  learn  is  more  important  than 
learning  a  lot  of  information/knowledge  which  is 
quickly  forgotten  and  often  of  doubtful  relevance. 
There  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  problem  solving 
techniques  and  student  involvement  in  research. 

(b)  the  programmes  must  be  interesting,  motivational 
and  activity  based. 

(c)  the  personal  development  of  the  students  should  be 
facilitated  by  providing  opportunities  for  taking 
responsibility,  making  decisions,  taking  risks  and 
initiatives,  providing  opportunities  for  working 
with  others.    This  is  whai  education  for  entrepren- 
eurship  amounts  to.    Education  for  personal 
development  must  be  integral  to  the  whole  programme 
and  not  confined  to  a  slot  on  the  time-table  if  it 
is  to  be  effective.    The  development  of  self-esteem 
is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  been  consistently  branded  as  failures  by  the 
traditional  system. 

(d)  a  commitment  to  the  'district  approach*  i.e.  use  of 
the  out-of ^school  environment  and  out-of -school 
resources,  human  and  otherwise. 

(e)  As  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  programmes  the 
integration  of  *-raditionally  discrete  subject  areas 
is  being  attempted. 

(f)  avoidance  of  sex- typing. 

(g)  Preparation  for  Leisure,  for  active  citizenship  and 
for  the  practical  demands  of  living. 

(h)  alternative  approaches  to  assessment. 


3.5.  Assessment 

3.5.1.  Students  will  be  nationally  assessed  at  the  end  of  each 
year.    For  the  198i;  assessment,  which  is  being  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  students  will  hand  up  a 
selection  of  their  year's  work  with  their  answer  books. 
In  the  case  of  most  programmes  this  'selection*  will  have 
the  same  weighting  as  the  actual  exam.    A  pro-forma 
system  is  being  devised  whereby  each  teacher  of  a  Senior 
Certificate  progranune  is  being  given  the  option  of 
submitting  a  report  on  his/her  students  in  order  'to 
inform  the  mind  of  the  examiner'.    The  school  is  being 
asked  for  an  endorsement  that  thv  material  in  the 
'selection'  is  related  to  actual  p*.'actical  work.undertaken 
by  the  candidate,    it  is  intended  to  report  the  students' 
examination  results  in  a  manner  which  is  both  simple  ^nd 
positive.    This  might  mean  that  a  student  would  either 
get  a  'Pass'  or  'Pass  with  credit'  thus  avoiding  mention 
of  failure. 

"*.5.2.  As  well  as  the  student's  examination  results,  the  Record 
of  Personal  Experience  and  Achievement  will  contain  a 
Record  of  Experience.    This  Record  will  include;  details 
of  Certificate  programmes  followed;  details  of  out-of- 
school  experiences,  extra  curricular  activities  and  of 
other  programmes  followed.    The  Record  of  Experien.,e  will 
be  completed  by  the  individual  school  according  to  a 
format  provided  by  t^»  Project. 

4.         Equality  of  Opportunity  for  Girls 

This  is  one  of  the  central  themes  of  the  30  EC  Transition 
Projects.    The  Joint  Committee  on  women's  Rights  set  up 
by  the  Houses  of  the  Oireachtas  focus sed  on  Education  in 
its  first  Interim  Report  (October  1984).    That  Report 
states: 
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There  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
accelerating  the  movement  to  eradicate 
the  inequalities  between  the  sexes  in  our 
educational  system  . . .  the  Joint  Committee 
agrees  that  any  fundamental  change  must  be 
initiated  through  the  educational  system. 


Why  is  this  issue  important? 

(a)  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
traditional  sources  of  employment  for  women  are 
drying  up.    Between  1980  and  1983  employment 
prospects  in  the  clerical  area  diminished  by  50  per 
cent.     Teaching  and  nursing  are  following  similar 
patterns.    The  Joint  Cdnmittee  of  the  Houses  of  the 
Oireachtas  draws  attention  (Chapter  8)  to  "the  low 
representation  of  females  in  the  various  tra5.ning 
and  apprenticeships  courses  run  by  the  State 
sponsored  agencies  ...    At  the  end  of  December  1983 
there  were  108  (registered)  female  apprentices  out 
of  a  total  of  18,779"  -  slightly  more  than  .5  per 
centl 

(b)  It  is  also  true  that  women  are  found  in  the  lower 
paid  lower  status  jobs,  e.g.,  while  65  per  cent  of 
people  working  in  the  Civil  Service  are  female,  only 
5  per  cent  are  in  Executive  positions  while  the  vast 
majority  are  working  as  clerk  typists.    In  the  light 
of  this  situation  there  is  need  for  change. 

(c)  The  ESRI  study  reflects  the  high  level  of  sex- 
stereotypinj  that  exists  with  regard  to  the 
provision,  allocation  and  choice  of  subjects  in 
second-levul  schooling.    In  addition  to  the  subjects 
which  were  looked  at  in  that  study,  it  would  appear 
now  that  girls  are  faring  poorly  in  relation  to 
Computer  Studies  also.    The  link  between  school 
subjects  and  career  options  is  obvious  and  does  not 
need  to  be  elaborated  on. 


(d)  This  issue  is  clearly  related  to  the  changing  nature 
of  iTiOdern  society  and  the  changing  role  of  women  in 
today's  world.    Traditionally  in  Ireland  it  was  the 
man  wV?o  thought  in  terms  of  a  life-long  career.  In 
the  context  of  earlier  marriage,  smaller  families, 
one  parent  families  and  marriage  break-down  that 
trend  is  inevitably  changing.     It  is  now  becoming 
increasingly  important  for  young  women  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  life-long  career. 

4.2.      What  the  83/86  Project  has  done 

4.2.1.  During  1983-4  the  Project  Team  developed  a  Familiaris- 
ation course  which  was  aimed  at  pre-Intermediate 
Certificate  giris  primarily.    The  aim  of  this  course  was: 
"To  heighten  the  students*  awareness  of  sex-stereotyping 
in  relation  to  careers  and  subject  choice  and  to  help 
them  re-consider  their  attitudes  as  to  what  is  a  suit- 
able female  occupation",    it  was  also  hoped  to  heighten 
participating  teachers'  awareness  of  the  issue.  A 
parent's  programme  was  <3.eveloped  to  complement  the 
students'  course. 

This  Familiarisation  Course  was  implemented  in  14  schools. 
Approximately  2,000  students  (including  males  in  the  case 
of  CO- educational  schools)  and  55  teachers  participated. 

4.2.2.  Evaluation 

The  over-all  response  of  teachers  and  students  was  very 
positive.    There  was  general  agreement  that  the  main 
outcome  vas  a  heightening  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
students.    It  would  be  very  unrealistic  to  expect  such 
a  short  course  to  do  any  more,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  prevailing  influences.    Some  of  the  main 
recommendations  of  the  internal  evaluation  of  this  Course 
include : 
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-  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  broader 
issues  of  sex  roles  at  Senior  Cycle. 

-  that  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  educate  girls 
In  relation  to  this  issue  unless  a  course  is  also 
developed  for  boys  (the  other  50  per  cent) .  The 
'taboo  on  tenderness'  in  boys'  schools  is  an 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  is  in  need  of 
considerable  attention. 


4.3.      ^lans  for  1984-5  school  year 

The  project  se.  itself  three  goals  for  1984-5  in  relation 
to  this  issue: 


(a)  to  implement  school  programmes. 

(b)  to  invite  schools  to  engage  in  reviewing  their 
policies  on  sex-typing  and  equality  of  opportunity 
for  girls. 

(c)  to  involve  out-of-school  agencies  in  helping 
schools  to  work  towards  greater  equality  for  girls. 


4.3.1.  Two  programmes  are  being  implemented  at  school  level 
during  1984-5.    The  Familiarisation  Course  has  been 
revised  in  the  light  of  evaluation  for  use  at  Junior 
Cycle  level  to  deal  with  two  issues  -  career  choice  and 
subject  choice.    A  new  programme  is  being  piloted  at 
Senior  Cycle  level  called  'Sex  Roles  and  Equality  of 
Opportunity' .    The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the 
raising  of  students'  awareness  of  sex-stereotyped 
attitudes  as  expressed  in  society    in  general. 

4-3.2.  Policy  review 

Some  six  schools  (single  sex  and  co-educational)  have 
been  invited  by  the  Project  to  engage  in  a  review  of 
their  policy  with  reference  to  sex-typing  and  equality 
of  opportunity  for  girls. 
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We  are  suggesting  to  these  schools  that  they  might  examine 
issues  such  as 

-  text-books  In  use;  curriculum  materials  in  general 

-  subject  provision  and  allocation  including  time- 
tabling (both  examination  subjects  and  also  a  non- 
examination  subject  such  as  P.E.) 

-  careers  advice  and  materials  in  use 

-  the  'hidden  curriculum*  including  the  attitudes 
unwittingly  transferred  by  teachers 

-  placement  on  work  experience 

-  the  need  for  co-education;  co-education  in  practice 

-  is  there  a  need  for  an  equal  opportunities  policy 
in  this  school? 


A  joint  initiative  is  being  worked  oi     with  AnCO  at 
present  in  relation  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  girls. 
This  initiative  has  three  aspects  to  it: 

(i)  We  have  requested  AnCO  *:o  organise  a  three  day 
attitude  development  programme  for  a  group  made 
up  of  teachers  and  AnCO  instructors. 

(ii)  We  have  requested  AnCO  to  provide  a  six  week 

training  programme  for  a  limited  number  c '  school- 
going  girls  at  a  local  training  Centre  during  the 
Summer. 

(iii)  AnCO  and  the  Curriculum  Developmer*;  Centre  are 
planning  a  joint  venture  in  producing  learning 
materials. 


4.3.3.  Involvement  of  out-of-school  agencies 
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5»         An  Tionscadal  faoi  mhutncddh       Gaeilqo  do  dhaltai"  ata 
chun  deiridh 

Ta  an  cursa  bunaithe  ar  an  meid  is  lu  den  teanga  ata 
riachtrnach  (i  dtuairim  na  muinteoiri)  chun  go  bhfeadfadh 
an  d...ta  e/f  f ein  a  chur  in  iul  tri"  mhean  -xa  Gaeilge, 
Seo  leanas  na  cinnteidil  ata  mar  bhunus  leis  an  gcursa: 
Beannu;  Me'fein;  Is/n£  maith.  Is  fearr,  cen  fath; 
(Jineireacht;  Treoanna;    An  t-Am;  Laethanta  na  Seachtaine; 
Praghsanna;    Tairiscint  a  dheanamh  agus  a  ghlacadh?  cur 
slfos  ar  rud  eigin  a  tharia  san  am  ata  thart  agus  cur 
sfos  ar  rudaf  a  tharloidh  san  am  ata  le  teach t;  Na 
mothuchain;  Eolas  faoi  theaghlach  an  dalta  fein;  Abair/ 
Inis,  Fiafraigh  de/iarr  air.    Ta'' acmhainnf  idir  teip  agus 
cartuin  ag  gabhail  le  gach  Aonad. 

Ta  idirbheartafccht  idir  an  rang  agus  an  scoil  agus  idir 
an  rang  agus  an  pobal  aitiuil  mar  chuid  tabhachtach  den 
chursa.    Deantar  iarracht  na  daltaf  a  spreagadh  chun  a 
gcuid  Gaeilge  a  usaid  lasmuigh  den  rang  agus  le  iuim  a 
chur  i  ngneithe  eagsul<\  den  chultur. 

Ta  an  Cursa  a  mhuineadh  in  ocht  scoil  deag  agus  ta* 
tuairim  3s  450  dalta  pairteach.    Ta"  an  dream  seo  sa  dara 
bhliain  anois.   Cuirl .dh  an  Roinn  Oideachais  scrudu 
malartach  don  Mhe'anteistimeirieacht  agus  don  Ghrupa 
Theastas  ar  fail  do  n?  daltai  ata  pairteach  sa  tionscadal. 
nCl  cruth  an  scrudaithe  socraithe  fos  ach  ta  coras 
measunaithe  a  fhorbairt  againn  faoi  lathair.    Beidh  an 
bheim  ar  chaint  agus  ar  eisteacht  sa  scrudu. 
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SECTION  TWO 

Main  issues  arising  to  date 

The  responses  of  participating  students  and  teachers  to 
Senior  Certificate  have,  in  the  main,  been  quite  favour- 
able.   Time  does  not  permit  me  to  eJ.aborate  on  the  many 
positive  outcomes  now.    In  my  opinion  a  number  of 
central  issues  have  emerged  in  the  first  11  years  of  the 
Project  and  I  propose  to  examine  these  in  some  detail. 


Curriculum  development  and  design 

(i)  Stylg  of  curriculum  development 

The  main  task  of  the  Project  is  the  development 
of  alternative  two  year  programmes  at  Senior 
Cycle  level.    Within  the  context  of  a  three  year 
Project  the  natural  inclination  was  to  be  fairly 
prescriptive.    A  strategy  which  allowed  for 
greater  flexibility  and  for  a  more  school-based 
approach  would  have  been  preferable  from  the 
point  of  view       teacher  development.    Such  an 
approach  would  have  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
practical  problems: 

-  in  our  experience  most  teachers  simply  cannot- 
find  adequate  time  to  devote  to  school-based 
curriculum  development  while  continuing  to 
cdrry  a  normal  teaching  load; 

-  it  would'  hardly  be  respon.'.ible  to  leave  the 
students  in  a  situation  vrfiere  there  was  no 
worthwhile  programme  to  follow; 

-  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  accountability 
such  an  approach  would  constitute  a  considerable 
risk ; 
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-  a  school-based  approach  would  have  presented 
considerable  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  assessment  and  certification  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  recognition/ 
acceptability    of  Senior  Certificate. 

On  the  debit  side,  the  disadvantages  of  our 
adopted  approach  include: 

-  a  tendency  for  Senior  Certificate  to  be 
perceived  by  some  as  the  replacement  of  ona 
syllabus  by  another  in  the  traditional  sense; 

-  a  certain  lack  of  flexibility  in  some  of  the 
programmes  which  have  been  developed. 

(ii)  Use  of  existing  courses; 

We  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  striking 
a  proper  balance  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  i>roject  Team  time  to  action  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  research  on  the  other  hand.    By  making 
greater  use  of  existing  courses  we  could  have 
freed  Project  Team  members  to  devote  more  time 
to  further  research. 

(iii)  Needs-based  versus  subjects-based  approach 

It  has  to  be  recognised  that  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  and  e-nployed  to  teach  subjects  will 
experience  difficulty  in  adopting  an  alternative 
approach.     Even  in  the  context  of  the  integrated 
programmes  being  developed  by  the  Project  Team 
it  is  proving  difficult  -  both  for  the  curriculum 
developers  and  for  the  teachers  -  to  adopt  a 
needs-based  approach.    The  experts  tell  us  that 
students  who  experienv-^  learning  difficulties  - 
our  target  group  -  cannot  be  adequately  catered 


for  by  a  subjects-based  approach.    If  the  Project 
simply  develops  a  new  set  of  subjects  it  will 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  responding  adequately  to 
the  needs  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  make 
the  transition  from  school  to  adult  and  working 
life. 

Mention  of  the  need  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
students  who  experience  learning  difficulties  in 
a  special  way  raises  the  issue  of  "stigma'.  The 
special  needs  of  these  students  are  recognised 
at  Junior  Cycle  in  the  form  of  the  provision  of 
remedial  teachers.    Now  that  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  such  students  are  remaining  on  at 
school  at  the  post-compulsory  stage,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  argue  that  sp«c\al  provision  is 
called  for  at  Fenior  Cycle.    This  provision  must 
be  based  on  the  needs  of  students:    the  inherent 
logic  of  the  discipline  does  not  worK  for  the 
target  group  in  question.    My  own  sensitivity  to 
the  issue  of  'stigma'  was  quite  high  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Project:    now  that  I  have  come 
to  know  the  participating  students  somewhat  this 
issue  doe:>  not  concern  me  as  much. 

(iv)  CurriculuiL  Design 

The  Project  is  now  at  the  stage  where  it  is 
possible  to  recognise  some  of  our  mistakes.  The 
overall    learning  experience  proposed  by  the 
Project  Team  led  to  the  involvement  of  an 
inordinately  high  number  (10-16)  of  teachers  in 
C^nior  Certificate  during  the  first  year,  e.g. 
we  were  suggesting  that  three  of  the  integrated 
programmes  should  each  be  taught  by  two  teachers. 
We  are  now  questioning    the  wisdom  of  this 
approach  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
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(a)  students  with  le*  cning  difficulties  r  ~spond 
best  to  a  small  number  of  suitably  skilled 
teachers; 

(b)  the  involvement  of  a  large  number  of  teachers 
l^a^s  to  f rag nentation  of  the  learning- 
experience  for  the  students; 

(c)  effective  communications  are  not  possible, 
even  between  teachers  involved  in  the  same 
programme /course,  when  the  teaching  team  is 
too  big. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Project  has  succeeded  in 
actively  involving  a  significant  number  of 
teachers  in  participating  schocls  in  curriculum 
development  -  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  staff  in 
some  cases.  This  high  level  of  involvement  has 
meant  that  the  sort  of  'backlash  effect*  often 
associated  with  curriculum  development  Projects 
in  schools  has  not  arisen  in  this  case. 

In  response  to  the  pioblem  of  fragmentation 
identified  above,  the  Project  Team  has  made  a 
number  of  proposals  for  Year  2  (1985-6)  of  Senior 
Certificate-    These  include: 

-  a  proposal  to  reduce  drastically  the  size  of 
the  teaching  team  in  the  schools  to  as  little 
as  four  if  possible. 

-  a  proposal  to  trsVe  'Preparation  for  Working 
Iiife'  the  focus  of  the  s  udents*  learning 
experience  and  to  ensure  that  the  various 
programmes  are  related  to  work  experience, 
work  simulation  ai^d  to  each  other. 
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B.    The  mixed-ability  problem 

There  is  a  significant  mixed-ability  problem  within 
our  cohort  of    participating  students.    This  is 
evident  fron  an  analysis  of  both  their  achievement 
at  Intermediate  Certificate  level  and  of  their  work. 
This  raises  a  number  of  problems: 

-  difficulties  with  the  readability  level  of 
resource  materials  for  some  students; 

-  some  students  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  effectively  using  resources  which  they  are 
able  to  read; 

-  difficulties  for  many  students  with  the  idea  of 
'design'  in  relation  to  the  Applied  Science, 
Technology  and  Design  programmes; 

-  both  students  and  teachers  seem  to  experience 
some  difficulty  with  using  non-written  forms  of 
communication  effectively; 

-  the  most  basic  problem  is  one  of  methodology: 
'class  teaching'  will  not  work  in  a  mixed- 
ability  situation  and  gi  ).Ap  teaching  is  quite  a 
specialised  skill. 

Problems  have  also  been  experienced  in  two  other 
related  areas: 

(i)  Quite  a  high  percentage  of  participating 

students  who  are  now  engaged  in  Senior  Cert- 
ificate Programmes  which  involve  disciplines 
such  as  Science,  Home  EconoJics  and  other 
practical  subjects  have  not  studied  these 
subjects  up  to  Intermediate/Group  Certificate 
level. 
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(ii)  Topics  which  would  appear  to  be  quite  relevant 
to  the  students*  needr;  as    perceived  by 
teachers  and  the  Project.  Team  are  not  necess- 
arily perceived  as  important  by  the  students, 
e.g.  acquiring  a  house;  understanding  Income 
Tax;  projects  in  Technology  which  env.hused  the 
teacher^-  have  left  the  students  cold. 

The  management  of  curriculum  innovation 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  to  date,  I  am 
satisfied  that  making  adequate  provision  for  students 
who  exp*.  cience  learning  difficulties  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  developing  alternative  curricula  -  it  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  school  management  also.    As  a 
Project  we  are  working  with  school  principals  and 
vice-principals  and  attempting  to  help  them  to  take 
the  steps  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  if  the 
Senior  Certificate  learning  experience  is  to  make  an 
impact  on  the  system.    We  have  suggested  to  school 
principals  th      Hiey  should  facilitate  Senior 
Certificate  'provision  in  a  number  of  ways: 

(i)  By  allocating  suitable,  capable  and  understand- 
ing teachers  to  the  classes  in  question.  In 
view  of  the  mixed  ability  problem  within  this 
target  group  it  is  important  that  such  teachers 
are  prepared  to  use  appropriate  methodologies 
which  may  be  non-traditional:  group  and 
individual  teaching  is  a  particularly  important 
strategy  in  this  context. 

(ii)  By  ensu    ng  that  the  participating  teachers  are 
identified  in  a  way  which  is  conducive  to  good 
curriculum  develop.aent.    The  process  of 
identifying  the  teaching  team  is  crucially 
important  to  the  success  of  the  innovation  in 
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the  school  and  to  the  development  of  a  school 
climate  which  is  well  disposed  towards 
curriculum  change. 

(iii)  By  making  appropriate  time-tabling  arrangements. 
The  proposal  for  Year  2  of  Senior  Certificate 
suggests  that  a  small  team  of  teachers  can  work 
most  effectively  with  the  class.    The  time-table 
should  also  facilitate  conununications  betwe&h  the 
members  of  tMs  team  with  the  assistance  of  t^e. 
co-ordinator. 

(iv)  By  enabling  the  participating  teachers  to  avail 
of  the  In-Service  courses  provided. 

(v)  By  making  appropriate  resources  and  accommodation 
available  for  the  class  groups  in  question  within 
existing  constraints. 

(vi)  By  enabling  maximum  use  of  the  out-of-school 
environment. 

(vii)  By  the  provision  of  an  effective  guidance  service 
for  those  students  who  are  about  to  leave  school. 

Assessment 

Jii  Given  the  nature  of  our  target  group  it  is  highly 
^'^siraHe  that  a  system  of  continuous  assessment 
should  operate  in  relation  to  Senior  Certificate, 
particularly  Li  the  case  of  practical  activities. 
While  the  Department  of  Education  is  prepared  to 
recognise  and  monitor  school-based  assessment  it 
is  not  prepared  to  pay  teachers  for  their 
involvement.    As  a  result  our  assessment  proced- 
ures for  year  1  constitute  what  can  be  described 
as  "an  Irish  solution  to  an  Irish  problem" 

(ii)  While  the  pre-prepared  section  of  the  Senior 

Certificate  (Part  1)  examination  will  carry  the 
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same  weighting  as  the  written  end-of-year 
examination,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  teachers  are  beginning  to  teach,  yet 
again,  for  the  examination. 

(iii)  The  recognition  of  Senior  Certificate  raises 
the  question  of  'stigma*  again.    One  way  to 
achieve  respectability  for  the  certification 
is  to  seek  recognition  of  Senior  Certificate 
from  Ij.C.E.A.  and  from  State/scmi-State  Bodies 
as  being  in  som^  way  equival  r.t  to  Leaving 
Certificate.    This  will  lead  immediately  to  a 
concern  with  academic  respectability  and  to  a 
raising  of  standards  in  the  traditional  sk  se. 
This  will,  in  turn,  most  likely  lead  to  the 
neglect  of  the  ^ery  students  whose  needs  in 
terms  of  preparation  for  transition  from  school 
to  adult  and  working  life  are  greatest. 

Some  of  the  problems  can  be  overcome  by 
t  building  in  a  'Paj^s  with  Credit*  level  which  is 

sufficiently  discriminating  for  selection 
purposes.    Another  alternative  is  to  approach 
these  programmes  as  strategies  for  motivating 
the  unmotivated  and  to  suggest  that  students 
who  have  been  successfully  re-motivated  shoulc' 
re-enter  the  traditional  system  if  they  aspire 
to  certain  jobs/colleges. 

E.    The  Broader  Context 

(i)  The  Vocational  Preparation  and  Training 
Programmes  (VPTP)  have  been  introduced  to 
secondary  schools, with  European  Social  Fund 
support,  since  the  Shannon  Project  began.  This 
development  has  impiiged  on  the  Project  in  a 
number  of  ways: 
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-  The  majority  of  participating  schools/ 
students  are  in  receipt  of  the  E.S.F.  grant. 

-  Schooltj  which  are  providing  V.P.T.P.  but  are 
not  participating  in  our  Project  are  in  need 
of  appropriate  courses.    The  Senior 
Certificate  and  V.P.T.P.  aims  and  target 
groups  are  rather  similar.    There  is  an 
expectation  that  the  1983-86  Project  will 
help  to  fill  the  lacunae  which  exist. 

-  While  certification  is  being  provided  by*the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Curricultim  and 
Examinations  Board  are  naturally  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Project  also. 


F.    Equality,  of  opportunity  for  girls 

While  students  are  a  prime  target  in  this  regard,  the 
attitudes  of  school  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
instructors,  employers  and  society  at  large  need  to 
be  tackled  if  classroom  programmes  are  to  be  effective 
in  the  long  run. 

If  one  is  to  judge  by  the  unenthusiastic  response  of 
schools  to  the  invitation  issued  by  the  Project  Team 
to  become  involved  in  policy  review  or  by  their 
disappointing  attendance  at  Department  of  Education 
Seminars  and  the  Project's  Conference  on  *  Equality  of 
opportunity  for  girls*,  one  can  conclude  that  this 
issue  does  not  rate  as  a  priority  with  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  day.  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Project  in  this  regard  will  depend  on  the 
level  ';o  which  awareness-ra.  sing  has  been  successful. 
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Concluding  remarks 

The  Project  is  now  engaged  in  attempting  to  respond  to 
the  issues  which  have  been  identified  above.  The 
ensuing    developments  may  well  form  the  basis  for  a 
further  paper  in  the  future. 
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THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMME  : 
ASPECTS  OF  PRACTICE,  ASSESSMENT,  GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELLING  AND  NEGOTIATION 

Joan  Whyte 


THE  NORTHERN  IRFLAND  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMME 
SOME  OUTCOMES 

Rosemary  Kilpatrick 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

These  papers  arise  from  a  research  project  currently 
being  undertaken  at  the  Northern  Ireland  Council  for 
i  Jucational  Research  entitled  "You  i  People  in  the  Youth 
Training  Programme",      An  account  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  project  may  be  found  in  Irish  Educational  Studies, 
1984,  vol.  2,  and  a  final  report  on  the  project  should  be 
available       the  end  of  19  85, 

The  Youth  Training  Programme  in  Northern  Ireland  was 
initiated  in  September  19  82.      Among  its  aims  was  that  of 
providing  a  guaranteed  year  of  education,  training  and 
work  experience  for  16  year-old  school  leavers.  The 
NICER  projec'  is  foe  issed  on  this  group  and  the  curriculum 
offered  to  it  in  19  8J-84. 

There  were  four  main  providers  in  the  Youth  Training 
Progx^nune.      Providers  offered  a  variety  of  schemes  and 
within  each  scheme  a  number  of  courses.      Young  people 
were  guided  in  their  choice  of  scheme  by  careers  officers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  their  progress  was  monitored 
so  that,  if  nece:»sary,  adjustments  could  be  made  in  line 
with  their  needs.    The  providers  were  as  follows: 
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Government  Training  Centres 

GTCs  offered  broad  based  vocational  training  for  six 
months  followed  by  the  opportunity  to  specialise  in  a 
skill  for  a  further  six  months  at  apprenticeship  or 
advanced  vocational  level. 


Community  Workshops 

(Also  known  as  Work  Preparation  Units  or  WPUs) . 
These  also  offered  broad-based  training  in  coipmunity- 
based  centres,  less  formally  stL'uctured  than  GTCs. 
Specialisation  was  possible  but  would-be  apprentices 
transferred  to  GTCs. 


Colleges  of  Further  Education 

These  offered  a  range  of  full-time  12  month  courses, 
some  broad  based,  some  more  specialised,  ruch  as  catering 
or  commercial  courses.      They  also  offered  courses  for 
special  groups  such  as  the  less  motivated  and  the  less  able. 


Employers 

participating  in  Employer-Based  Schemes  (EBS)  drew 
up  a  training  programme  for  one  or  more  young  people  who 
joined  them  for  periods  of  three  months  to  a  year.  These 
placements  were  monitored  by  the  Department  of  Economic 
Development. 
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All  trainees,  regardless  of  schemes,  received  an 
allov/ance  of  £25  per  week.      All  the  courses  included  the 
three  elements  of: 

i)  vocational  skills  training  -  usually  at  the  centre 
to  which  i:he  trainee  was  attached; 

ii)  education  -  usually  at  the  nearest  College  of  Further 
Education; 

iii)  work  experience  -  arranged  by  the  centre  with  an 
employer  for  a  period  of  up  to  13  weeks  in  the  year. 

Whyte's  paper  considered  aspects  of  practice  in  the 
Youth  Training  Programme  concerned  with  one  of  the  themes 
which  appeared  from  the  policy  documents  to  underlie  the 
thinking  behind  the  programme  -  that  of  matching  provision 
t6  the  needs  of  the  young  people.      The  means  by  which  this 
was  to  be  accomplish^sd  included  assessment,  guidance, 
counselling,  negotiation  and  the  use  of  profiling.  This 
paper  described  the  provision  of  structures  designed  to 
enable  such  matching  to  take  place  and  examined  the 
effectiveness  of  the  procedures  as  they  appeared  to 
participants  in  1983-84. 

Kilpatrick's  paper  considered  the  product  or  end 
result  of  the  guaranteed  year  of  the  programme  in  terms 
of  the  improvements  ir.  basic  skills,  the  levels  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  reported  by  trainees  and  their  destinations 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMME  : 
ASPECTS  OF  PRACTICE,  ASSESSMENT,  GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELLING  AND  NEGOTIATION 

Jean  Whyte 

INTRODUCTION 

The  YTP  Plan  for  1983-84  stressed  the  importance  of 
negotiation  and  counselling  in  training  programme 
developed  for  young  people*.      The  NICER  research  project 
investigated  the  implerrv  .tation  of  these  aspects  of  the 
programme  and  the  attitude  of  the  participants  towards 
them  by  means  of  questionnaires  administered  to  over  900 
young  people  and  som'  of  their  tutors,  instructors  and 
supervisors.      The  findings  will  be  presented  in  this 
paper  in  tv;o  main  sections : 

(a)  management  n^igotiation,  or  the  existence  and 
utilisation  of  structures  which  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  different  elements  of  the  programme; 

(b)  supportive  negotiation  at  the  teaching/learning 
interface  between  the  tutors,  instructors  and 
learners,  including  the  use  of  profiling. 


BACKGROUND 

In  the  document  issued  in  1982  by  the  DENI  and  DMS 
(later  DED) ,  A  Comprehensive  Youth  Training  Progranjne  for 
Northern  Ireland,    it  was  stated  that:      "All  young  people 
in  this  age  group  need  ...  in  varying  degrees  appropriate 
knowledge,  skills  and  experience  .ogether  with  counselling 
and  guidance  to  enable  them  to  adapt  to  the  world  of  work". 
This  aspect  of  training  and  education  for  the  16  -  19 
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year-old  age  group  is  also  recognised  as  essential  in 
publications  from  the  European  Conutiunity  on  developments 
in  the  field  and  in  the  publications  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Further  Education  Curriculum  Review  Unit  of  the 
DepartiTiCPt  of  Education  and  Science  and  the  Manpower 
Services  Commission  in  Britain. 

Negotiation,  guidance,  counselling  and  appraisal  are 
aspects  of  the  same  process  -  that  of  assisting  young 
people  to  become  responsible  for  their  own  development 
and  of  helping  them  to  understand  that  what  they  gain 
from  the  programme  is  as  much  their  own  responsibility 
as  that  of  the  trainers .      Guidance  helps  trainees  to 
match  the  options  available  to  their  needs  and  it  should 
take  place  at  an  early  stage  if  the  nature  of  the  learning 
planned  during  the  preliminary  and  induction  phases  of 
the  training  is  to  satisfy  the  learning  needs  of  the 
trainees.      Sympathetic  counselling  and  support  before 
and  during  the  course  will  help  the  trainees  to  take  account 
of  the  progress  made  in  meeting  their  needs  as  the  course 
proceeds.      Appraisal  will  assess  the  degree  of  progress 
achieved.      Negotiation  may  take  place  at  any  stage  and 
may  lead  to  modifications  in  the  programme,  or  comp*.jmise 
in  the  demands  of  the  trainees. 

Support  for  the  counselling  process  was  to  be  provided 
through  profiling,  as  described  in  the  January  1982 
document.      The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
profiling  system  was  incroduced  in  Northern  Ireland  in 
1982  with  the  aim  of  providing  a  record  of  the  vocational 
development  of  each  trainee  over  a  wide  range  of  basic 
skills.      The  process  is  based  on  a  log  book  or  diary  which 
is  kept  by  each  trainee,  but  the  most  important  aspect 
of  profiling  according  to  the  Plan  for  1983/84  is:  "the 
regular  and  meaningful  discussion  which  takes  place 
between  trainee  and  trainer  during  regular  review  sessions". 
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Negotiation  in  another  sense  and  on  another  level  must 
take  place  in  the  preparatory  phases  before  the  young 
person  makes  his  application  and  while  the  possible 
options  in  the  local  situation  are  being  planned.  A 
college  of  further  education  would  negotiate  in  this 
sense  with  an  employer  or  a  government  training  centre 
or  a  community  workshop  in  order  to  provide  a  curriculum 
for  the  young  people  with  co-ordinated  access  to  different 
elements  in  different  settings.      This  initial  negotiation 
process  is  central  to  the  Youth  Training  Programme  for  it 
determines  the  curriculum  which  may  be  offered  by  providers 
and  the  extent  to  which  flexibility  may  be  built  into  the 
curriculum.      This  process  establishes  the  basis  on  which 
negotiation  with  the  trainees  may  take  place. 


THEME  OF  THE  PAPER 

As  part  of  the  NICER  research  project  on  "Young 
People  in  the  Youth  Training  Programme"  an  examination 
was  carried  out  of  the  elements  of  negotiation,  guidance 
counselling  and  appraisal  as  they  featured  in  each  of  the 
main  four  phrases  of  t,.e  programme  for  young  people  - 
the  pre-placement  phase,  the  placement  phase,  the 
induction  phase  and  the  training  phase.      The  questions 
of  interest  in  each  phase  were  as  follows: 

(i)  what  is  the  purpose  of  negotiation,  guidance, 
counselling  and  appraisal  during  this  phase? 

(ii)  by  what  means  is  the  process  facilitated? 

(iii)  is  the  process  availed  of  by  trainees  and  trainers? 

(iv)  is  it  judged  to  be  effective  by  trainees  and  trainers? 

Contact  was  established  with  participants  in  the  Youth 
Training  Programme  at  every  level  in  the  course  of  the 
project  and  questions  on  the  topic  under  discussion 
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were  asked  of  providers  (managers,  principals,  employers), 
careers  officers,  tutors,  ..iistructors ,  supervisors  and 
trainees. 

A        THE  PRE-PLACEMENT  PHASE 

a)      Negotiation  for  the  education  element 

Trainees  of  GTC,  WPU  and  ::bs  schemes  spent  one  day 
per  week  or  its  equivalent  in  the  nearest  College  of 
Further  Education  where  instruction  was  given  to 
complement  the  experiences  provided  by  other  elements 
of  the  course.      Coordination  between  providers  of  other 
schemes  and  the  further  education  colleges,  and  between 
members  of  staff  in  the  further  education  colleges  for 
their  own  full-time  students,  would  seem  desirable  if 
complementarity  is  to  occur.      One  might  expect  the 
development  of  a  communications  network  between  providers 
to  which  careers  officers  had  access  and  through  which 
they  could  report  back  on  mismatches  experienced  by  the 
trainees  and  perhaps  initiate  discussions  to  produce 
change.      Such  a  network  existed  in  the  local  liaison 
committees  which  met  in  each  area  during  1983/84. 

Attendance  at  a  number  of  these  committees  revealed 
that  complementarity  and  quality  of  training  and  education 
were  not  among  their  primary  concerns.      Enquiries  were 
made  in  an  effort  to  establish  whether  consultation  on 
these  topics  took  place  outside  the  commit toes  but  more 
than  one-third  o£  all  the  providers  interviewed  responded 
that  there  had  been  no  immediate  consultation  by  the  local 
Further  Education  College  about  the  education  element  for 
their  trainees.      Since  it  was  possible  that  careers 
officers  might  provide  the  necessary  liaison  between 
providers,  furtner  enquiries  were  made  but  it  was  found 
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that  only  about  50%  of  careers  officers  had  regular  contact 
with  scheme  providers  at  management  level.  Colleges 
appeared  to  take  unilateral  decisions  in  many  cases / 
although  these  were  often  based  on  the  general 
recommendations  of  the  DENI/DED  or  of  the  other  working 
parties  representing  all  the  interests  concerned. 


b)      Negotiation  for  the  work  experience  element 

Negotiation  at  management  level  is  also  important 
for  the  work  experience  element.      It  might  for  example 
be  desirable  to  provide  certain  types  of  experience  for 
particular  trainees  and  to  have  specific  programmes  drawn 
up  for  them  with  employers.      In  practice,  negotiation 
on  this  element  was  confined  to  the  availability  of 
placements.      These  were  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  certain 
areas  of  the  province  that  some  Community  Workshops  in 
the  sample  were  in  fact  unable  to  provide  this  element 
for  their  trainees  in  19  83-84.      This  fact  inevitably  had 
an  effect  on  the  kinds  of  negotil^feion  possible  in  this 
area  at  management  level  and  also  at  trainee  level. 


c)      Contacts  between  trainers 

Contact  between  members  of  staff  in  individual 
schemes  varied  considerably.      Most  people  had  opportunities 
for  informal  contact;    social  and  lifeskills  tutors  were 
the  most  likely  to  have  direct  formal  contact  with  other 
tutors,  instructors  and  supervisors;    employers  had  least 
opportunity  for  meeting  with  other  adults  concerned  with 
their  trainees.      The  majority  of  staff  on  every  scheme 
appeared  to  have  no  contact  with  anyone  outside  their 
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ovm  centre.      Careers  officers  night  have  been  expected 
to  provide  a  link  here.,- but  only  2%  of  social  and  life- 
skills,  tutors  and  no  vocational  skills  tutor  in  the  study 
had  made  this  contact,  while  twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
careers  officers  whom  we  interviewed  said  they  talkad 
to  individual  members  of,  staff  on  schemes.  These 
percentages  appear  somewhat  low  and  must  make  meaningful 
negotiation  difficult  if  not  impossible.      The  informal 
contact  mentioned  by  many  of  the  staff  was  undoubtedly 
important  in  maintaining  relationships,  but  was  hardly 
adequate  for  the  planning  and  coordination  of  a  curriculum. 


d)      Problems  in  achieving  coordination  of  effort 

The  difficulties  of  establishing  structures  to  enable 
coordination  to  develop  and  the  urgency  of  doing  so  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  each  trainee  was  in  contact 
with  an  average  of  between  2  and  6  adults  within  his  or 
her  main  centre  of  activities,  and  also  with  between 
2  and  22  tutors  or  lecturers  at  the  College  of  Further 
Education  in  the  course  of  the  guaranteed  year.  This 
problem  was  recognised  by  staff  and  management  in  their 
comments  on  the  Youth  Training  Programme  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  pointL  made  by  them  on  this  aspect  of  provision 
were  the  following: 

not  enough  contact 

not  enough  attention  to  policy  formation 

work  experience  needs  to  be  better 
coordinated  and  linked  to  trainees' 
interests 

better  coordination  required  bL  -Jn 
various  agencies  involved 
more  monitoring  necessary 


WPU  managers 


GTC  managers 


Employers 
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need  for  cocrdination  in  course  structure 
help  needed  in  negotiating  with  other 
agencies 

help  needed  in  working  with  other  staff 


Tutors / 

instructors/ 

supervisors 


role  of  careers  officer  should  be 


clarified 


FE  principals 


progression  vithin  YTP  needs  attention 


B        THE  PLACEMENT  PHASE 
a)  Aims 

Guidance  and  counselling  during  the  placement  phase 
has  the  objective  of  achieving  a  good  match  between  the 
aspirations  and  abilities  of  the  young  person  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  training  opportunities  offered  to  him  or  her 
on  the  other.      Negotiation  may  also  play  a  part  if  it  is 
possible  to  offer  a  choice  of  schemes  to  the  young  person, 
or  if  the  young  person  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  scheme 
first  offered  to  him  or  her. 


b)      Procedures  involved  in  negotiation  and  guidance 

This  phase  is  centred  on  the  placement  interview 
with  the  careers  officer,  but  the  groundwork  is  frequently 
accomplished  at  an  earlier  stage,  while  the  young  people 
are  still  at  school.      They  are  visited  by  careers 
officers  and  given  information  by  them  and  also  by 
careers  teachers  about  the  options  available.      In  an 
attempt  ♦•o  establish  the  base  from  which  the  careers 
officer  would  start  to  provide  guidance  the  study 
enquired  into  the  extent  of  the  information  given  to  the 
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young  people,  the  number  of  options  they  had  considered, 
and  the  attitudes  o£  their  parents* 


c)      Sources  of  information  ;  options 

Most  of  the  trainees  had  heard  about  YTP  through 
the  Jobmarket,  or  from  the  careers  officer,  though  some 
had  heard  from  friends  or  at  school.      Pare*  ts  and  careers 
teachers  appeared  to  hold  positive  attitudes  towards 
YTP.      The  trainees  in  the  sample  were  more  likely  to 
have  received  information  about  YTP  than  about  the  other 
options  open  to  them  at  16  which  were  to  return  to  school 
or  take  a  full-time  course  in  the  college  of  further 
education.      While  it  may  appear  that  young  people  were 
not  being  offered  a  choice  between  YTP  and  other 
possibilities,  it  was  cleai'  from  other  data  that  few 
were  adequately  qualified  to  return  to  full-time  education 
in  school  and  this  did  not  therefore  represent  a  valid 
option  for  most  of  the  subjects  in  the  study.      In  addition, 
the  majority  had  very  negative  attitudes  towards  school; 
this  meant  that  they  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
full-time  courses  in  the  Further  Education  Colleges  which 
to  them  resembled  school.      The  choice  they  had  in  real 
terms  was  in  most  cases  between  unemployment  and  YTP. 


d)      Perceptions  of  trainees^  needs 

Most  careers  officers  saw  young  people's  needs  in 
terms  of  specific  vocational  skills,  though  the  need 
mentioned  by  the  second  highest  number  of  careers 
officers  was  "training  in  social  skills  and  personal 
development".      Since  almost  all  of  the  schemes  offered 
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training  in  specific  vocational  skills  and  all  included 
elements  of  social  skills  training,  the  decision  to  suggest 
one  scheme  rather  than  another,  or  to  select  one  scheme 
rather  than  another  must  have  depended  on  less  generalised 
perceptions,  which  were  not  accessible  to  the  researchers. 
It  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  young  people's  stated 
reasons  for  wanting  to  join  YTP.      The  young  people  had 
both  positive  and  passive  reasons  for  applying  to  join 
YTP  (Table  1) .      For  most  groups  these  reasons  were  fairly 
evenly  balanced,  though  some  inclined  towards  the  more 
passive  and  others  towards  the  more  positive  end  of  the 
scale.      Positive  reasons  included  "training  in  job  skills", 
"experience  with  work" ,  passive  reasons  included  "getting 
out  of  the  house",  "getting  off  the  street". 


TABLE  1 

REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  YTP  RATHER  THAN 
REMAINING  UNEMPLOYED  (IN  PERCENTAGES) 


GTC 

BBS 

FE 

WPU 

Wanted  training 

28 

9 

14 

7 

Wanted  experience  of 
work 

8 

36 

11 

20 

Takes  you  off  streets/ 
out  of  house 

21 

19 

25 

19 

Bored  on  dole 

8 

13 

19 

18 

Money  better 

16 

II 

12 

23 

Miscellaneous 

19 

12 

19 

13 

e) 


Placement  success 


The  majority  of  trainees  were  happy  with  the  infor- 
mation they  had  received  about  their  schemes  before  they 
applied  to  join.      Although  17%  of  GTC  trainees  and  15% 
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of  EBS  trainees  were  not  happy,  the  guidance  process 
appears  to  have  been  largely  successful  during  this 
phase  since  only  about  16%  of  the  trainees  were  not  in 
the  scheme  of  their  first  choice  when  first  interviewed 
for  this  study.      The  three  main  reasons  why  this  \7as  so 
were  that  there  were  no  vacancies/  a  transfer  had  been 
arranged  because  the  trainee  was  unhappy  in  his  or  her 
first  choice,  or  the  specific  training  required  was  not 
available  in  the  scheme  of  first  choice. 


f)      Considerations  influencing  placement 

While  ideally,  application  to  schemes  should  have 
been  based  on  the  perception  of  the  trainees*  needs, 
motivation,  and  employment  aspirations/  and  while  t.*iese 
may  play  some  part  in  the  selection  of  schemes  by  and 
for  young  people,  other,  different  considerations  emerged 
as  being  relevant  in  this  context.      Careeio  officers 
felt  in  fact  that  closeness  at  home  and  having  friends 
already  on  a  scheme  were  important  factors  in  helping 
young  people  to  decide  on  their  training  course.  When 
the  young  people  were  asked  to  state  their  main  reason 
for  applying  to  the  course  they  were  on,  that  given  in 
the  majority  of  cases  supported  the  impression  of  the 
careers  officers  -  it  was  because  it  was  close  to  home. 
This  was  the  case  in  particular  for  Community  Workshops 
and  Youthways  schemes  in  which  over  75%  of  trainees 
lived  within  Smiles  of  the  training  centre.      GTC  and 
EBS  trainees  tended  to  be  prepared  to  travel  further. 
The  careers  officers'  impressions  of  the  importance 
Df  friends  were  also  supported  by  information  from  the 
trainees  themselves. 

In  the  placement  phase  it  would  appear  that  the 
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outcomes  to  the  guidance  and  negotiation  were  generally 
positive,  that  the  structures  were  availed  of,  but  that 
factors  othor  than  those  directly  relevant  to  the  perceived 
and  stated  needs  of  the  young  people  played  a  major  role 
in  the  decision  on  choice  of  scheme  and  centre. 

C        THE  INDUCTION  PHASE 

a)      Aims  of  guidance 

Guidance  and  negotiation  during  this  phase  are  related 
to  the  prograinme  followed  by  the  trainee  when  he  or  she 
starts  in  the  scheme  which  has  been  selected.      It  should 
be  based  on  a  foundation  of  information  by  the  trainer 
about  the  trainee,  so  that  appropriate  choices  may  be 
offered,  and  by  the  trainee  about  the  skills  and  activities 
available  in  the  centre ,  so  that  he  or  she  can  ma  a 
suitable  decision. 


b)  Assessment^procedures 

Managers  and  principals  were  asked  whether  they  had 
received  any  information  about  applicants  prior  to  rheir 
arrival  and  it  was  found  that  no  information  was  received 
by  nineteen  of  the  twenty-three  mainstream  schemes  or  by 
employers  in  EBS.      They  all  interviewed  applicants,  indeed 
some  preferred  to  obtain  the  information  they  required  in 
that  way.      Only  GTCs  had  standardised  interview  schedules, 
and  some  testing  of  basic  attainments  was  carried  out  by 
seven  of  tlae  twenty-three  centres.      Interviews  were 
depended  on  as  a  means  of  eliciting  interests  and  personal 
qualities,  and  some  managers  said  that  they  preferred  not 
to  have  information  in  advance  so  that  the  applicants 
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could  have  a  completely  fresh  start  -  they  were  2Vare  that 
many  had  suffered  failure  in  school* 


c)      Consultation  with  trainees 

Over  87%  of  trainees  had  been  asked  which  vocational 
skills  they  would  like  to  learn  upon  joining  their  centres. 
Ther^  did  not  seem  to  be  much  discussion  of  their  choice 
with  members  of  staff  however;    they  were  more  likely  to 
discuss  it  with  parents  or  friends*      Community  Workshop 
trainees  were  the  most  likely  to  discuss  such  matters 
with  staff.      Only  a  minority  of  trainees  had  drawn  up  a 
written  plan  of  their  goals  and  objectives  before  beginning 
their  course* 

While  a  majority  of  trainees  had  been  offered  a  choice 
in  the  work-skills  aspect  o£  their  course,  this  was  not 
the  case  for  the  education  element*      Under  50%  of  trainees 
from  all  schemes  were  allowed  any  say  in  even  a  small 
area  of  the  education  element,  and  GTC  trainees  were  not 
given  any  say  at  all*      On  the  other  hand,  over  70%  of 
trainees r  other  than  GTC  trainees,  had  been  given  some  say 
in  choosing  their  work  experience*      GTC  trainees  again 
fared  less  well  here,  with  fewer  than  33%  having  this 
opportunity  • 


d)      Structures  within  centres 

The  organisation  and  size  of  groups  varied  from  scheme 
to  scheme  as  did  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  sampling 
skills  and  the  amount  of  specialisation  permitted* 
Community  Workshops  were  the  most  flexible  of  all  these 
counts  in  that  changes  could  be  made  more  easily  if  a  young 
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paii3on  changed  his  or  her  min^.^  about  his  or  her  programme 
reguir^%<ents  in  a  Community  Workshop  than  in  any  oth^r 
setting.      More  trainees  in  the  Community  Workshops,  and 
on  Employer  Based  Schemes  than  those  in  other  schemes 
reported  that  they  were  treated  like  adults. 


e)     Attitudes  of  staff  and  trainees  towards  procedures 

Staff  varied  in  their  attitude  towards  negotiation. 
More  social  and  lifeskills  tutors  than  vocational  tutors 
said  that  they  negotiated  with  trainees  on  aspects  of 
the  curriculum.      Of  course  their  curriculum  was  m  most 
instances  more  flexible  than  that  of  their  more  vocational 
colleagues,  but  Community  Workshop  supervisors  were  more 
likely  than  any  other  group  of  vocational  skills  teachers 
to  adopt  this  procedure,  even       the  areas  of  specific 
vocational  skills.      Negotiation  centred  on  the  content 
of  the  course,  on  project  work,  iind  sometimes  also  on 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  duration  of  different 
activi  ties. 

Trainees  felt  that  there  was  not  enough  consultation. 
In  their  comments  on  the  Vouth  Training  Prograntme  overall, 
they  were  asked  to  statj  changes  which  would  have  made 
their  year  in  YTP  better  for  them  and  a  plea  was  made 
for  better  staff-trainee  relationships,  for  being  treated 
more  like  adults.      Some  of  the  adults  also  recognised 
this  need  and  suggested  that  more  opportunities  for 
con&ultxng  with  the  young  people  should  be  built  into 
the  system  and  more  account  taken  of  their  views. 
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D        THE  TRAINING  PHASE 

a)      Discussion  of  progress 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  guidance  and 
counselling  had  been  available  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  training,  trainees  were  asked  if  they  had  discussed 
their  progress  at  the  centre,  at  the  FE  College  and  on 
work  experience  with  anybody  during  the  year.  Parents 
and  friends  were  mentioned  most  often,  though  course 
tutors  in  the  FE  Colleges  were  mentioned  by  their  own 
trainees.      Those  least  likely  to  discuss  their  progress 
with  anyone  were  GTC  trainees,  and  the  majority  of  those 
not  visited  by  anyone  while  they  were  on  work  experience 
were  also  from  the  Government  Training  Centres.  Careers 
officers  visit  each  trainee  a  minimum  of  five  times  during 
the  year,  but  apart  from  being  useful  to  trainees  on 
Employer -Based  Schemes  they  were  not  mentioned  by  trainees 
as  being  an  important  source  of  advice  and  support,  nor 
was  their  place  taken  apparently  by  other  adults  in  the 
various  centres. 


b)      Solving  problems 

A  measure  of  the  lack  of  support  available  to  some 
trainees  may  be  gauged  from  the  finding  that  fewer  than 
half  of  those  trainees  who  experienced  problems  during 
their  skills  training,  education  and  work  experience 
succeeded  in  solving  them  (Table  2) .      The  GTC  trainees 
fared  worst  of  all  in  all  three  settings.      In  fact. 
Government  Training  Centres  did  not  provide  facilities 
for  counselling  though  instructors  sometimes  undertook 
It  with  some  reluctance.      Community  Workshops  felt  in 
many  instances  that  they  needed  a  full-time  professional 
counsellor  to  help  with  the  problems  of  their  trainees. 
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TABLE  2 

'ROBLEMS  EXPERIENCED  AND  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 


GTC  PE  WPU  EES 

Problems  in  centre  28  27  32  26 

%  Solved  46  50  60  58 

Problems  in  F.E»  23  19  15  15 

%  Solved  27  44  36  31 

Problems  on  work 

experiences  22  19  22  15 

%  solved  30  46  60  75 


Facilities  in  FE  Colleges  varied,  witi.    ome  colleges 
providing  an  adequate  service,  but  others  totally  lacking 
facilities.      Employers  tended  to  shy  away  from  personal 
counselling  and  to  rely  on  the  careers  officers. 


c)      Sources  of  support  and  advice 

Such  advice  as  was  offered  to  the  trainees  appeared 
to  come  mainly  from  other  employees  while  they  were  on 
work  experience  and  to  be  related  to  such  topics  as  health 
and  safety  at  work,  job  seeking  and  personal  and 
educational  matters.      Social  and  lifeskills  tutors  also 
covered  important  areas  such  as  job  application,  commun- 
ication and  interpersonal  skills  and  health  education. 
Careers  officers,  when  they  visited  the  centres,  also 
discussed  progress,  encouraged  applications  for  jobs  and 
offered  help  with  any  problems. 
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d)      Appraisal  :  profiling 

Assessment  cf  progress,  or  appraisal,  is  usually 
achieved  through  examination  performance.      Over  50%  of 
the  trainees  in  the  semple  had,  however,  left  school 
without  any  formal  qualifications.      About  two-thirds 
of  those  in  Further  Education  College  schemes  and  in 
Employer-Based  Schemes  were  expected  to  take  examinations, 
usually  part  qualifications,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Around  a  quarter  of  those  in  Community  Workshops  and  GTCs 
were  in  this  position. 

Monitoring  of  progress  was  achieved  partly  through 
direct  observation  by  tutors,  instructors  and  supervisors, 
and  the  feedback  sought  by  them  from  trainees.  Not 
all  tutors  felt  that  they  were  competent  in  assessing 
progress  although  support  was  given  to  this  process  by 
the  Profiles  developed  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.      Trainees  completed  a  log  or  diary  every  day 
in  some  cases  or  at  intervals  of  up  to  one  week  in  others. 
A  review  was  carried  out  with  a  ntimber  of  staff  every 
four  weeks  or  so,  and  the  results  entered  on  a  progress 
profile.      Positive  coptncnts  only  were  allowed.  Over 
53%  of  all  trainees  said  that  their  progress  was  maipiy 
assessed  in  this  way. 

There  were  some  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  the  system 
however.      Details  of  further  experiences  were  not  entered 
in  their  logs  by  around  50%  of  trainees  from  two  types 
of  scheme;    details  of  work  experience  were  not  entered 
by  25%  of  all  trainees  and  the  profiles  of  33%  were  not 
reviewed  during  the  work  experience  placement.  Trainees 
had  more  positive  attitudes  towards  the  reviews  than 
towards  the  daily  logs  and  they  perceived  their  tutors* 
attitudes  as  being  positive. 

Adults  mentioned  both  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  the  use  of  profiles.      On  the  whole  they  saw  more 
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advanteges  than  drawbacks  in  them  for  trainees,  and 
more  disadvantages  than  advantages  in  profiles  from 
their  own  point  of  view.      The  main  drawbacks  were  the 
time  needed  to  complete  the  paperwork:  and  the  basic 
content  of  the  measure  -  some  thought  that  their  own 
methods  of  appraisal  were  better  designed. 

Negotiation,  guidance,  counselling  and  appraisal 
during  the  training  phase  appeared  therefore  to  be  going 
fairly  well  in  some  respects.      The  structures  were  there 
in  the  profiling  system,  though  it  was  not  being  used 
as  fully  as  it  might  have  been.      This  was  partly  at  least 
due  to  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  staff.  Staff 
on  all  schemes  felt  that  they  needed  help  in  developing 
their  expertise  in  counselling  and  guidance.      The  profiling 
system  was  not  perceived  as  meeting  the  need  for  guidance 
and  counselling,  although  it  had  been  introduced  with 
thi    objective  in  mind.      It  certainly  seemed  to  contain 
within  it  the  possibility  of  serving  that  purpose. 


1       In  the  pre-placement  phase  of  YTP,  there  existed  the 
need  for  a  network  of  communication  which  would  provide 
structures  through  which  negotiation  cculd  take  place 
and  facilitate  flexibility  in  provision  so  that  individual 
needs  could  be  met.      The  means  to  effect  this  network 
existed  in  the  local  liaison  committees  but  they  were  not 
fulfilling  this  function.      Negotiation  between  providers 
was  rare  at  every  level.      Social  and  life-skills  tutors 
from  FE  colleges  seemed  to  have  most  contact  with  other 
training  staff.      Providers  were  not  happy  in  general  with 
the  level  of  contact  and  negotiation  in  this  phase. 
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2  In  the  placement  phase  the  aim  was  to  match  the  needs 
of  the  youn9  person  with  existing  provision.      This  was 
accomplished  through  the  placement  interview  with  tlie 
careers  officer  when  there  was  an  exchange  of  infomtation 
but  no  formal  assessment  procedures  took  place.      It  seemed 
that  there  were  some  weaknesses  here,  but  the  majority 

of  trainees  were  places?  in  the  scheme  of  their  first  choice. 
'This  may  not  alvays  have  been  for  the  right  reasons. 

3  In  the  induction  phase  the  aim  was  tc  help  the  young 
person  select  skills  to  be  sampled  and  skills  to  be  learnt, 
based  on  an  assessment  of  his  or  her  needs.      The  assessment 
was  mainly  by  interview;    training  staff  were  not  often 
involved  in  discussions  of  choices  and  progress;     a  written 
plan  was  drawn  up  in  only  a  minority  of  cases.  Trainees 
felt  that  consultation  could  be  better;    in  fact  it  was 
non-existent  in  certain  areas  of  the  curriculum  especially 
for  some  groups. 

4  In  the  training  phase  the  aim  was  to  ensure  continuous 
support  for  the  trainee,  and  help  in  deciding  about  future 
progress.      This  was  to  be  achieved  through  discussion 
with  staff,  careers  officers,  and  profiling;    but  some 
trainees  encountered  problems  which  they  were  not  helped 
to  solve.      Profiling  waii  seen  as  useful  by  trainees,  but 
was  not  fulfilling  all  the  aims  it  had  been  designed  to 
meet;     this  may  have  been  because  of  lack  of  training  for 
staff/  many  of  whom  felt  unprepared  to  undertake  guidance 
and  counselling. 

5  This  paper  has  concentrated  on  negotiation,  guidance, 
counselling  and  appraisal  as  an  area  of  concern  in  itself. 
Of  course,  this  area  is  only  important  when  viewed  in 

.,ie  context  of  the  Youth  Training  Programme  as  a  whole. 
It  would  appear  that  the  provision  of  support  under  these 
headings  was  largely  inadequate,  but  that  trainees  by 
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and  large  seemed  to  be  happy  with  the  placement  they  had 
accepted.     The  results  of  the  follow-up  survey  which 
should  be  available  next  year  will  reveal  the  extent 
to  which  this  feeling  was  justified. 
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THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMME 
SOME  OUTCOMES 

Rosemary  Kilpatrick 


This  paper  will  consider  the  product  or  end  result 
of  the  young  person's  time  on  the  Youth  Training  Programme. 
This  involves  looking  at  three  aspects  of  the  data  which 
we  felt  you  would  find  particularly  interesting,  these 
being: 

1  Improvement    in  basic  skills  :  what  skills  did 
the  trainees  feel  they  had  been  helped  in  most 
during  their  time  on  YTP  and  did  scheme  attended 
make  any  difference  here? 

2  Interest  levels  and  enjoyment  :  what  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  did  the  trainees  find  of  most  use, 
interest  and  enjoyment?      Did  interest  and  enjoyment 
vary  according  to  scheme  attended? 

3  Destination  of  the  young  people  :  did  the  trainees 
lemain  for  the  complete  year  on  YTP  and  if  not 
where  did  they  go?      Was  their  destination  related 
in  any  way  to  background  characteristics? 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BASIC  SKILLS 

The  first  aim  of  the  YTP  as  outlined  in  the  government 
document  "The  Comprehensive  Programme"  (19  32)  is  that 
it  should:      "Help  young  people  to  acquire  a  range  of  basic 
skills  relevant  to  adult  working  life".  Unfortunately, 
basic  skills  are  no*;  defined  in  any  detail  in  the 
document.      However  the  Further  Education  Unit  publication. 
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"Basic  Skills",  identified  a  list  of  17  skills  or  areas 
which  we  felt  would  be  the  most  important  and  relevant 
to  the  young  people.      These  skills  can  be  divided  into 
those  concerned  with  personal  development  and  those 
concerned  with  employment  as  follows: 

Personal  Developip.ent  Employment 

making  new  friends  learning  new  work  skills 

getting  to  know  your  increasing  chancer*  of  employment 

strengths  and 
weaknesses 

growing  up  preparing  for  the  world  of  work 

learning  about  leisure  getting  on  with  people  in 

time  authority 

inproving  self-confidence     understanding  society 

making  you  more  f  improving  reading  and  writing 

independent  skills 

solving  problems  using  the  computer 

making  decisions  working  with  hands 

working  with  people 

Trainees  were  asked  in  the  third  questionnaire  in 
Jiane  to  indicate  whether  they  felt  they  had  been  helped 
"a  lot",  "a  little"  or  "not  at  all"  by  the  Youth  Training 
Programme  in  each  of  these  skills.      The  top  three  ranked 
skills  encompassed  six  of  the  seventeen  listed*  When 
we  examined  these  by  scheme  it  transpired  that  two  of  the 
top  three  were  specific  vocational  skills  and  the  third 
was  an  interpersonal  skill  for  trainees  on  all  schemes. 

When  we  looked  at  the  skills  on  which  it  was  felt 
that  there  had  been  little  improvement  the  lowest  three 
were  reading  and  writing  skills,  using  the  computer  and 
learning  about  leisure  time.      These  were  similar  for  ail 
schemes  and  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
percentages  for  each  scheme. 

We  then  went  on  to  examine  the  percentages  of 
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RANKING  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BASIC 


SKILLS  BY  SCHEME 


15,16,17  =  lowest  three 


1|2,3  r. 


cop  three 


Skills 


GTC    FE    WPU  EES 


Making  new  friends 

Getting  to  know  ovm  strengths 
and  weaknesses 

Growing  up 


Working  with  hands 

1 

2 

3 

Improved  self-confidence 

Moro  independent 

Working  with  people 

1 

1 

1 

Solving  problems 

Making  decisions 

Learning  new  work-skills 

2 

3 

3 

Increasing  chances  of  employment 

Preparing  for  the  world  of  work 

3 

Getting  on  with  people  in  authority 

3 

Understanding  society 

Improving  reading  and  writing  skills 

17 

17 

16 

16 

Using  the  computer 

15 

16 

17 

17 

Learning  about  leisure  time 

16 

15 

15 

15 

trainees  who  said  that  they  had  improved  "a  lot"  and 
"not  at  all"  in  the  various  skills.      This  revealed 
interesting  comparisons  between  schemes.      Firstly  we 
considered  those  who  felt  they  had  improved  "a  lot"  - 
here  we  found  that: 

(i)  more  EES  trainees  than  others  felt  that  they  had 
improved  "a  lot"  in  7  of  the  17  skills.  These 
were  related  to  both  personal  development  and 
employment. 

(ii)  More  GTC  trainees  than  others  said  that  they  had 
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improved  "a  lot"  in  5  of  the  17  skills.  These 
skill;  were  mainly  job  specific/  though  they  also 
included  "making  decisions"  and  "solving  problems". 

(iii)  More  workshop  trainees  than  others  thought  they 
had  improved  "a  lot"  in  3  of  the  17  skills. 
These  were  related  mainly  to  personal  development 
though  one  (a  low  percentage)  was  related  to 
en^Jloyment. 

(iv)  More  FE  trainees  than  others  thought  that  they  had 
improved  "a  lot"  in  2  of  the  17  skills  -  communication 
and  computers  though  the  percentages  here  were  very 
low. 

On  the  other  hand  when  we  looked  at  the  groups  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  helped  least  we  found  that: 

(i)  more  GTC  trainees  than  others  thought  that  they  had 
made  no  improvement  in  seven  skills.      These  were 
mainly  to  do  with  self-developtnent  but  also 
included  "understanding  society"  and  "writing  and 
reading" . 

(ii)  More  Workshop  trainees  than  others  felt  that  they 
had  not  improved  in  four  skills,  these  being  mainly 
vocational  skills /  though  they  also  included 
"making  decisions". 

(iii)  More  EBS  trainees  than  others  felt  that  they  had 

made  no  improvement  in  three  skills,  "using  computers", 
"working  Wi.  H  hands"  and  "learning  new  work  skills", 
though  the  numbers  in  the  latter  two  were  very 
slight. 

(iv)  More  FE  trainees  than  others  felt  that  they  had 
made  no  improvement  in  three  skills  "solving 
problems"  and  "self-confident"  being  the  most 
significant. 
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TABLE  2 

RATING  OP  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SKILLS 
"A  LOT" 


Skills  GTC  FE  WPU  EES 
 %        %      %  % 


Making  new  friends 

71 

Getting  to  know  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses 

37 

30 

38 

[39] 

Growing  up 

24 

35 

37 

Learning  about  leisure  time 

30 

26 

36 

113 

Improved  self-confidence 

41 

41 

50 

m 

More  independent 

52 

44 

56 

l^orking  with  people 

64 

68 

81 

m 

Solving  problems 

27 

28 

33 

Making  decisions 

31 

32 

45 

Learning  new  work  skills 

51 

73 

66 

Increasing  chances  of  employment 

113 

26 

32 

48 

Preparing  for  the  world  of  work 

57 

44 

40 

n 

Getting  on  with  people  in  authority 

30 

49 

44 

P 

Unierstanding  soc*3ty 

16 

26 

m 

27 

T"    ^ving  reading  and  writing  skills 

13 

21 

16 

Using  the  computer 

19 

m 

19 

22 

Working  with  hands 

44 

77 

62 
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TABLE  3 

RATING  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SKILLS 
"NONE" 


Skills 

GTC 

FE 

WPU 

£BS 

a 
« 

IS 

Making  new  friends 

0 

m 

0 

2 

Getting  to  know  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses 

8 

9 

8 

Growing  up 

in 

14 

12 

14 

Learning  about  leisure  time 

m 

21 

18 

33 

Improved  self-confidence 

A 

m 

6 

8 

More  independent 

m 

4 

4 

3 

Working  with  people 

3 

2 

III 

0 

Solving  problems 

10 

P 

9 

12 

Making  decisions 

xO 

6 

m 

4 

Learning  new  work  skills 

0 

3 

0 

m 

Increasing  chances  of  employment 

A 

13 

EH 

6 

Preparing  for  the  world  of  work 

A 

7 

El 

0 

Getting  on  with  people  in  authority 

ED 

4 

9 

6 

Understanding  society 

13 

7 

14 

Improving  reading  and  writing  skills 

28 

35 

36 

Using  the  computer 

26 

25 

42 

M 

Working  with  hands 

0 

9 

4 
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Taking  these  two  sets  uf  results  together,  it  would 
appear  that  the  GTC  trainees  felt  they  had  been  helped 
roost  in  the  area  of  vocational  development  and  least  in 
personal  development.      The  Workshop  trainees  were  the 
reverse  -  they  felt  they  had  been  helped  most  in  personal 
development  and  least  in  the  field  of  employment.  The 
BBS  trainees  seem  to  have  fared  best  in  that  more  of  them 
felt  they  had  improved  in  seven  skills  and  failed  to  improve 
in  three  though  one  had  the  highest  percentage  for  not 
improving.      This  was  "using  the  computer"  and  would 
indicate  that  fev;  of  the  EBS  trainees  in  the  sample  were 
getting  the  opportunity  to  learn  even  basic  computer  skills. 
It  was  here  that  more  FE  trainees  felt  they  had  been  helped, 
as  well  as  in  communication  skills. 

Resources  to  an  open-ended  question  in  the  third 
questionnaire  which  asked  the  trainees  to  state  if  they 
felt  they  had  changed  during  the  year  and  if  so  in  what 
way  also  supported  this  pattern  of  results.      All  groups 
except  GTCs  felt  they  had  changed  in  ways  relating  to 
personal  development  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
way.      For  GTC  trainees  training  in  specific  skills  was 
rated  as  highly  as  personal  development. 

All  the  above  described  skills  were  practised  and 
improved  in  three  different  settings,  i.e.  the  centre 
where  the  trainees  were  based,  during  day  release  at  the 
College  of  Further  Education  artd  on  work  experience  with 
a  firm.     We  were  interested  to  know  whether  or  not  each 
of  these  settings  supported  different  skills  and  therefore 
asked  the  trainees  which  skills  they  felt  had  heeu  improved 
In  each  setting. 

The  strength  of  the  centre  where  the  young  person 
was  based  differed  according  tc  scheme.        For  the  FE, 
EBS  and  Workshop  trainees  it  lay  in  promoting  interpersonal 
skills,  while  for  the  GTC  trainees  it  lay  in  vocational 
skills. 
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The  day  release  education  element  helped  most  in 
learning  interpersonal  skills  for  all  groups,  though 
the  GTC  and  FE  trainees  also  learnt  about  computers  in 
this  setting,  while  the  work  experience  element  was  most 
useful  in  skills  related  to  employment  for  all  groups 
of  trainees. 

In  contrast  the  centres  were  least  effective  in 
promoting  communication  skills  such  as  reading  and  writing 
and  the  use  of  computers,  while  the  day  release  element 
wai^  also  least  successful  in  helping  reading,  as  was  work 
experience.      When  considered  along  with  the  previously 
described  lack  of  opportunity  to  improve  in  reading  and 
writing  skills,  these  findings  are  somewhat  worrying, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  trainees  in  community 
workshops,  since  the  NS6  reading  test,  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  research,  indicated  that  more  than  34% 
of  these  trainees  scored  below  the  average  for  11  year-olds 
in  Northern  Ireland, 


INTEREST  LEVELS  AND  ENJOYMENT 

Since  motivation  to  learn  and  improve  may  influenced 
by  interest  levels ,  it  seemed  important  to  look  at  those 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  in  which  the  trainees  were  most 
and  least  interested. 

In  the  third  questionnaire/  trainees  were  asked  about 
the  interest  level  of  different  elements  of  the  programme 
and  this  was  touched  on  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
questionnaire.      The  results  showed  that  all  groups  except 
GTCs  rated  work  experience  as  the  most  interesting  part 
of  their  courses,  while  GTC  trainees  put  skills  training 
in  first  place  for  interest.      The  education  element  was 
rated  least  interesting  by  trainees  from  ail  schemes 
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(11%  GTC  -  28%  BBS  rated  it  as  interes;:ing;    9%  FE  -  30% 
GTC  rated  it  as  boring) . 

Further  information  was  obtained  on  the  education 
element  in  the  second  questionnaire  when  component  parts 
of  that  element  were  examined  separately.      The  range 
of  those  who  said  various  aspects  were  interesting  was 
as  follows: 

English/literacy /communication  42%  (GTC)  -  6  3%  (FE) 
Mathematics,  numeracy  33%  (FE)     -  57%  (EBS) 

Social  and  lifeskills  60%  (WPU)  -  75%  (EBS) 

Other  subjects  53%  (GTC)  -  83%  (FE) 

It  may  be  noted  that  English  and  Mathematics  were 
voted  least  interesting,  that  EBS  were  the  most 
satisfied  trainees  in  two  areas  -  nvimeracy  and  social 
and  lifeskills,  and  FE  trainees  were  the  most  satisfied 
in  English  and  in  "other  subjects",  while  GTC  trainees 
were  the  least  satisfied  in  English  and  in  "other 
subjects" . 

The  interest  level  may  of  course  depend  on  the 
instruction  that  is  being  given  and  trainees  were  asked 
on  several  occasions  to  rate  the  instruction  they  had 
received*      Since  a  majority  in  all  schemes  thought  that 
they  were  being  told  what  they  needed  to  know  in  the 
best  possible  way  (88%  of  all) ,  the  manner  of  the  telling 
appeared  to  be  acceptable.      However,  they  were  more 
critical  of  the  instruction  itself,  especially  in  the 
further  education  element  where  fewer  than  50%  in  any 
scheme  rated  the  instruction  as  "good"  (range  from  27% 
FE  to  47%  EBS) .      The  skills  instruction  was  rated  more 
highly  (39%  FE  -  70%  WPU  rated  it  "good").      As  to  the 
structure  of  the  course,  42%  overall  liked  things  as  they 
were,  35%  would  have  liked  more  practice  in  fewer  skills 
and  23%  would  have  liked  a  wider  range,  but  less  practice 
in  each.      There  were  no  substantial  differences  between 
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trainees  in  different  schemes  on  this  variable. 


DIFFICULTY  LEVEL 

Interest  in  a  course  may  also  vary  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  material  is  pitched  at  the  right  level. 

The  difficulty  level  of  the  skills  and  subjects  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  problem  ujiless  it  was  that  the 
material  was  not  stimulating  enough.      Fewer  than  4%  rated 
the  skills  they  were  being  taught  as  "difficult"  in 
February,  and  between  17%  (GTC)  and  31%  (FE)  rated  them 
as  "easy".      As  far  as  the  education  element  was  concerned, 
up  to  29%  rated  the  English  and  Maths  as  "easy"  and 
up  to  17%  rated  these  as  difficult.      The^  social  and 
lifeskills  subjects  seem  to  have  been  better  pitched, 
with  up  to  18%  rating  them  as  "easy"  and  less  than  10% 
rating  them  as  difficult.      It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  trainees  from  WPUs  than  from 
other  schemes  found  English,  Mathematics  and  social  and 
lifeskills  difficult  indicating  a  wide  range  of  ability 
fo.:  those  groups  and  the  problems  there  must  be  in  catering 
for  them  (see  Table  4) .      Overall  these  results  would 
support  the  suggestion  that  where  literacy  skills  were 
concerned  the  trainees  were  not  being  motivated  enough. 


ENJOYMENT 

The  general  aspects  of  the  course  which  were 
particularly  enjoyed  by  the  young  people  were  identified 
by  means  of  open-ended  questions  in  the  first  and  second 
questionnaires  v;here  the  trainees  were  asked  "What 
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TABLE  4 

LEVEL  OF  DIFFICULTY  OP  VOCATIONAL  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  INPUT 


GTC 
% 

FE 
% 

WPU 
% 

EES 
% 

Workskills 

Easy 

17 

31 

27 

27 

O.K. 

81 

68 

70 

70 

Difficult 

2 

1 

4 

4 

Reading/English/literacy 

Easy 

20 

17 

29 

JL6 

O.K. 

71 

81 

57 

31 

Difficult 

8 

2 

15 

3 

Mathematlcs/ntuneracy 

Easy 

17 

17 

27 

27 

O.K. 

67 

76 

56 

66 

Difficult 

16 

7 

17 

7 

Social  and  lifeskills 

Easy 

15 

18 

13 

11 

O.K. 

78 

78 

78 

84 

Difficult 

7 

4 

9 

5 

did  you  like  most  about  the  course?" 

In  the  first  questionnaire,  trainees  mentioned 
specific  activities  in  rraoLi^«l  areas  as  being  what  they 
liked  best.      In  the  second  questionnaire/  specific 
vocationally-oriented  activities  were  ranked  first  again 
by  GTC  and  WPU  trainees,  but  work  experience  was  liked 
more  by  FE  and  EBS  trainees. 

Money  was  mentioned  by  under  6%  in  each  of  these 
questionnaires. 
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EDUCATION 

The  trainees  were  also  asked  what  particular  aspects 
of  the  educational  input  had  appealed  to  them.  Between 
26%  (GTC)  and  44%  (FE)  mentioned  specific  classes  they 
had  lik^d  in  different  subject  areas /  but  52%  of  GTC 
trainees  said  that  they  had  liked  "nothing"  and  that  was 
true  also  for  between  15%  (EBS)  and  24%  (WPO  of  the 
others . 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  course  was  seen  to  be 
work  experience,  with  a  range  of  between  48%  (GTC)  and 
60%  (Workshops)  •      Though  the  GTC  trainees  rated  this 
lowest  it  was  not  what  they  had  liked  least;     and  it  was 
liked  best  of  all  by  FE  and  EBS  trainees.      The  next 
highest  rating  for  usefulness  was  skills  training  by  the 
GTC  group,  while  other  groups  saw  aspects  of  personal 
development  (e.g.  working  with  people)  as  the  second  most 
useful  skill. 

In  keeping  with  this  finding,  the  most  important 
experience  was  seen  by  GTC,  WPU  and  FE  trainees  as  that 
of  learning  specific  skills  while  work  experience  was 
rated  higher  by  FE  trainees. 

These  findings  support  the  impressions  already  noted 
of  concentration  on  job-specific  skills  in  GTCs  and  a 
broader  range  of  concerns  influencing  young  people  in  the 
other  schemes* 


DESTINATIONS 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  60%  of  the  initial 
sample  left  the  Youth  Training  Programme.      This  was  in 
line  with  the  figures  given  for  the  total  YTP  population. 
Of  those  who  left  43%  found  employment,  22%  left  to  become 
unemployed,  15%  transferred  to  other  courses  and  the 
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TABLE  5 

USEFULNESS  AND  LIKES  BY  SCHEME  (PERCENTAGES) 


GTC  FE  WPU  BBS 

Useful     Like  Useful      Like  Useful     Like  Useful  Like 

Work  Experience                48           37  55           42  60           25  50  61 

Specific  Skills  34  38  4  25  3  42  3  10 
Aspects  of  personal 

development                    4             9  21           19  17           20  22  14 
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remaining  20%  were  those  who  had  to  leave  the  course  due 
to  illness,  pregnancy /  criminal  convictions,  etc. 

The  proportion  of  those  in  each  destination  was 
ccxnpared  with  the  original  proportion  o£  subjects  in  each 
scheme.      GTCs  had  24%  o£  the  original  sample,  but  31^ 
of  those  who  found  employment  were  from  GTCs.      FE  trainees 
comprised  27%  of  the  original  sample,  but  34%  of  those 
who  remained  on  the  programme  were  from  FE  colleges. 
Workshop  trainees  comprised  18%  of  the  original  sample, 
but  only  14%  of  those  who  became  unemployed  were  from 
Workshops  and  a  lower  percentage  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  EBS  trainees  also  became  unemployed.  Sixteen 
percent  of  the  original  sample  were  on  special  courses 
and  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  these  trainees 
transferred, or  became  unemployed.      This,  is  undouh':edly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  three  of  these  courses  were  of 
16  weeks  or  less  duration.      Despite  the  fact  that  trainees 
completing  such  courses  were  encouraged  to  join  one  of 
the  other  schemes  they  were  understandably  reluctant  to 
do  so,  though  a  greater  awareness  of  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  YTP  might  have  helped  here. 


TABLE  6 

SAMPLE  LOCATION  IN  THIRD  TERM 


GTC 

FE 

WPU 

EBS 

Special  Courses 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Total  Sample 

24 

27 

18 

15 

16 

Found  employment 

31 

27 

20 

12 

10 

Left  -  unemployed 

25 

19 

14 

10 

32 

Transferred 

19 

20 

21 

7 

33 

Still  on  course 

21 

34 

16 

17 

12 

Other 

26 

18 

20 

25 

XI 
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It  could  be  argued  that  the  emphasis  placed  on 
vocational  training'  by  the  GTCs  is  'paying  off  if  one 
considers  placement  in  employment  to  be  the  main 
criterion  of  YTP.      However  it  should  be  noted  that 
potential  employers  may  prefer  trainees  from  these 
centres  since  they  have  a  tradition  of  vocational  training 
in  Northern  Ireland  while  the  other  schemes  are  relatively 
new. 


EDUCATK^Mi  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  DIFFICULTY  LEVEL 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  fewer  of  those 
without  exaiiiinations  remained  on  the  scheme  or  found 
employment  and  they  also  represented  the  longest  percent- 
age of  those  who  transferred.      Those  who  scored  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  reading  test  were  least  likely  to 
transfer  or  to  leave  the  scheme.      Their  chances  of 
becoming  employed,  however,  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
lower  reading  groups. 

We  also  looked  to  see  if  those  trainees  who  found 
the  course  too  difficult  tended  to  leave  or  transfer. 
Here  it  was  noted  that  those  who  became  unemployed  were 
more  likely  to  have  found  the  tasks  boring,  and  less 
likely  to  have  found  them  interesting;    they  were  less 
likely  to  have  found  the  tasks  easy,  or  to  have  found 
the  equipment  or  instruction  good,  and  those  who  actually 
rated  instruction  as  "poor"  were  more  likely  to  have 
transferred. 


NEED  AND  PURPOSE 

In  the  first  questionnaire,  47%  of  trainees 
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had  expressed  a  wish  for  vocational  skills  training  and 
these  trainees  were  indeed  less  likely  to  transfer,  and 
more  likely  to  find  employment  or  stay  on  the  scheme. 
They  were  not  less  likely  to  have  become  unemployed. 
Fever  of  those  who  became  unemployed  had  hoped  to  find 
a  job  through  YT?/  while  the  biggest  proportion  of 
those  hoping  eventually  to  find  work  had  in  fact  remained 
on  the  scheme. 

Overall/  it  would  appear  to  be  the  trainees  who  had 
not  performed  particularly  well  at  school/  who  tended  to 
find  tasks  difficult  and  boring/  who  found  the  instruction 
and  equipment  poor/  who  did  not  expect  to  find  employment 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  who  had  not  expressed  vocational 
needs  who  were  more  likely  to  leave  to  become  unemployed 
or  transfer. 

However  what  of  those  who  stayed  on  the  scheme  until 
the  end  of  the  year?      In  the  final  questionnaire  when 
these  young  people  were  asked  what  kind  of  advice  they 
would  give  to  someone  thinking  of  joining  YTP  only  3% 
said  "don't  apply"     (though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
60%  had  already  left  the  course  at  this  stage) .  Thirty- 
one  percent  said  "apply  now"  while  57%  said  "visit  some 
of  the  schemes  first".      This  note  of  caution  from  those 
who  stayed  on  may  indicate  that  the  trainees  have,  through 
their  social  and  lifeskills  input/  learned  the  necessity 
of  considering  all  alternatives  before  making  decisions. 
Alternatively/  it  may  indicate  the  need  for  better 
guidance  and  counselling  at  the  placement  phase  of  YTP. 

In  summary  the  results  indicate: 

1       clear  differences  across  schemes  in  areas  of 

improvement/  with  employei-based  schemes  supporting 
personal  and  vocational  development;      GTCs  supporting 
vocational  development;    cind  Workshops  and  FE  courses 
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3 


4 


supporting  personal  development*      The  strong 

emphasis  on  vocational  training  bj  the  GTCs  was 

reflected  in  the  trainees'  commen'.s  on  interest, 

usefulness  and  enjoyment.      Also,  the  lack  of  ; 

awareness  of  personal  development  by  the  GTC 

trainees  may  reflect  the  low  profile  that  guidance  > 

and  counselling  is  given  by  these  centres. 

Little  support  for  communication  skills,  particularly 
reading  and  writing,  in  any  scheme  or  setting. 
This  would  indicate  the  necessity  for  greater 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  trainees,  perhaps 
through  appropriate  use  of  the  profiles. 

The  educational  input  was  seen  to  be  of  least  interest 
or  use  by  the  trainees.      This  fin'iing  may  veil  reflect 
the  lack  of  adequate  consultation  between  provider? 
and  colleges  of  further  education  at  the  planning 
stage  of  vtp.      Closer  liaison  here  could  well  result 
in  a  more  valid  and  useful  education  input  for  the 
young  people . 

Of  those  who  left  the  scheme  during  the  year  the 
highest  proportion  (43%)  went  into  employment,  the 
largest  percentage  being  from  GTCs. 

There  was  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  those  who 
"opted  out"  or  transferred  were  less  able  or  ]ess 
motivated. 
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LOCAL  STUDIES  IN  TALLAGHT  ; 
A  CASE  STUDY  IN  CURRICULUM  INNOVATION 

Seamus  0  Canalnn  and  Tomas  0  Briain 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  project  which 
is  being  described  did  not  set  out  to  be  a  curriculum 
innovation  at  all.      The  people  most  closely  involved 
with  it  would  not  regard  themselves  as  curriculum 
innovators  in  any  formal  sense.      That  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  such  is  simply  to  bear  out  the  oft- repeated 
dictum  "...  that  every  teacher  is  a  curriculum 
innovator".      Unfortunately,  this  statement  is  more  often 
maae  as  an  exhortation  than  as  a  description  of  what  is 
happening.      More  importantly,  it  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  starting  somewhere  in  order  to  acquire  the 
skills  of  curriculum  innovation.      Teachers  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  going  off  to  develop  highly  refined  skills 
in  a  vacuum  and  then  turn  around  and  transform  their 
teaching  situation.      Neither  does  curriculum  innovation 
take  place  where  an  outside  expert  with  similarly  refined 
skills  intervenes.      Curriculum  innovation  occurs  in  the 
organisation  of  the  work  of  individual  teachers  in  their 
schools  and  with  their  classes.      It  has  to  do  with  a 
gradual  acquisition  of  skills  and  confidence  in  which 
personal  development  is  closely  linked  with  professional 
development.      A  suitable  subtitle  for  this  paper  might 
be:     those  who  do,  can! 

This  paper  is  in  two  parts.      In  the  first  part,  by 
Seamus  0  Canainn,  the  overall  organisation  of  the  project 
is  described.      In  the  second  part/  by  Tomas  0  Briaj.n/  one 
element  of  the  project,  an  in-service  course  held  in  July 
1984,  is  described  in  detail. 
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What  has  occurred  in  Tallaght  is  that  a  good  idea 
was  allowed  to  develop  in  directions  set  by  Tallaght 
teachers  and  at  a  pace  they  found  acceptable.      it  did 
not  include  all  Tallaght  teachers  by  any  means /  but  there 
is  no  doubting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  majority  who 
have  taken  part. 


LOCAL  STUDIES  :  A  DEFINITION 

"Local  studies"  means  using  the  local  environment 
of  the  school  as  a  starting  point  for  the  study  of  topics 
and  themes  on  the  curriculum.      In  doing  so  a  very  natural 
integration  of  subject  areas  is  facilitated,  as  they  are 
encountered  in  the  environment/  and  teachers  are  engaged 
in  producing  teaching  materials  for  their  children  in 
their  children's  environment.      It  involves  a  change  in 
teaching  practice  and  account  has  been  t^^.en  of  this  in 
the  in-service  courses  organised/  both  in  the  design  of 
the  courses  and  in  the  production  of  teaching  materials. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TALLAGHT  PROJECT 

The  project  arose  out  of  discussions  between 
Seamus  0  Canainn/  as  Director  of  the  Teachers'  Centre/ 
and  a  group  of  teachers  in    he  Tallaght  area  in  early  1982. 

Over  several  months  of  intermittent  discussion  among 
this  group/  an  awareness  developed  of  the  need  to  make 
teachers  aware  of  the  history  of  the  area  and  the 
community  there/  and  to  equip  them  to  contmunicate  this 
to  their  pupilS/  in  order  to  create  a  link  with  the  past 
and  a  sense  of  continuity  for  its  vact  new  population* 
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IN-SERVICE  COURSE  NUMBER  I 

This  group  met  several  times  during  the  spring  of  1982 
to  plan  the  first  local  studies  in-service  course  for  the 
following  July.      All  the  teachers  involved  in  the  planning 
were  primary  teachers  and  the  course  planned  was  to  be 
a  week- long  course  at  the  beginning  of  Julj        The  course 
had  three  objectives: 

a)  to  increase  teachers*  awareness  of  the  area,  both  its 
history  and  its  more  recent  development; 

b)  to  introduce  teachers  to  research  skills/  and  source 
materials; 

c)  to  produce  teaching  materials. 

An  important  consideration  throughout  was  to  be  the  contact 
with  primary  source  material,  during  the  course,  whether 
this  foe  out  on  location  in  the  environment/  or  studying 
documentary  material,  maps  and  historical  documents.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  an  awareness  that  most  teachers 
who  teach  in  Tallaght  do  not  live  there /  so  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  with  a  few  general  surveys  of  the  area's  history 
and  recent  development.      in  that  respect  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  at  our  disposal  the  expertise  of  Leo  Swan,  a  well- 
knovvn  archaelogist,  teaching  in  Tallaght  and  who  had  made 
a  particular  study  of  the  area  over  the  years .      We  also 
called  on  the  s^iivices  of  the  Planning  Departnvent  of  Dublin 
County  Council  to  provide  a  speaker  on  planning  and 
development  in  the  area.      Tv;o  further  speakers  on  the 
first  day  were  the  education  officers  of  the  Public  Records 
Office  and  the  National  Library  respectively.  Their 
contributions  were  intended  to  make  teachers  aware  of  what 
was  available  by  way  of  source  material  in  their  institutions* 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  week  was  spent  in  workshop 
groups,  working  intensively  on  topics  which  were  felt  to 
be  of  particular  interest.      Th^se  were:    prehistoric  and 
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early  Christian  Tallaght,  education,  the  Dodder  (the  river 
which  runs  through  Tallaght) ,  the  ^minicans  in  Tallaght 
(the  Dominican  Priory  has  been  a  focal  point  in  the 
religious  IXfe  of  the  area  since  the  latter  half  o£  the 
nincceenth  century  and  harks  back  to  Tallaght* s  early 
monastic  prominence)/  placenames/population,  planning  and 
development,  and  industry. 

These  topics  were  a  mixture  of  the  historical  and 
contemporary  and,  while  not  exhaustive,  were  intended  to 
give  a  reasonable  scan  of  the  areas,  past  and  Present, 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  available  expertise. 

The  majority  of  these  groups  was  led  by  local 
teachers:    those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  original 
planning  sessions  earlier  that  year.      It  was  a  very 
courageous  undertaking  for  them,  working  with  their  peers. 
Where  a  non teaching  specialist  was  engaged,  he/she  was 
paired  with  a  practising  teacher  to  prepare  the  workshop. 
These  groups  were  to  be  assigned  the  task  of  investigating 
particular  topics  and  producing  teaching  materials  on  them. 
Each  group's  work  would  be  shared  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
When  the  course  was  advertised  fifty-five  enrolled. 

During  the  week  the  course  participants  were  very 
enthusiastic.      It  was  evident  that  the  tactic  of  having 
people  observe  sites  and  points  of  interest  at  first  hand 
was  very  important.      Also  important  was  participants' 
active  involvement  in  workshop  groups,  teachers  themselves 
engaged  in  discovery  learning.      There  were  several  points 
Oil  which  the  course  did  not  meet  the  initial  objectives. 
In  the  first  place  the  production  of  teaching  materials 
was  not  sufficiently  well  controlled  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  so  much  of  the  activity  in  workshops  went  to 
increasing  the  level  of  teachers*  awareness  of  the  area 
without  their  translating  that  into  a  form  which  would 
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be  useful  in  the  classroom.      Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
documentation  which  was  made  available  to  people  by  way 
of  source  material  was  excessive  and  tended  to  overwhelm 
participants  rather  than  aid  them  in  developing  research 
skills. 


TALLAGHT  BOOK  AND  KIT 

When  the  group  of  teachers  who  had  organised  the 
course  met  again  in  the  autumn  of  1982    the  enthusiasm 
continued/  and  arising  from  requests  made  by  course 
participants  and  other  teachers,  we  decided  to  put 
together,  in  book  form,  the  principal  lectures  given  and 
the  findings  of  workshop  groups.      it  was  decided  to 
produce  a  book  and  two  films trips.      These  took  considerably 
longer  to  produce  than  anticipated  at  the  early  stages, 
and  were  finally  made  available  only  in  May  1984.  Since 
then,  they  have  proven  to  be  very  popular  with  teachers. 


IN-SERVICE  COURSE  NUMBER  2 

In  June  1984,  the  author  was  asked  by  the  Curriculum 
Development  Unit  City  of  Dublin  V.E.C.  to  organise  a  local 
studies  course  for  teachers  teaching  the  Humanities 
Programmis  sponsored  by  the  unit.      Aware  of  soine  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  previous  course  and  having  learnt 
something  from  a  subsequent  local  studies  course  in 
Dun  Laoghaire  in  July  1983,  the  author  organised  several 
workshops  on  educational  trails.      These  v;ere  well 
received  and  generally  agreed  to  have  real  possibilities 
in  schools.      Another  development  was  to  organise  teachers 
into  workshop  groups  on  documentary  source  material  to 
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familiarise  them  wxth  the  docmnents  and  to  introduce  them 
to  research  skills.      This  was  organised  jointly  with 
the  education  officer  of  the  Public  Records  Office # 
Ken  Hannigan.      We  had  four  workshops:    land  holding; 
the  famine;    education;  and  census  material  of  1901  and 
1911.      Some  additional  material  was  provided  on  law  and 
order  fran  the  Outrage  Reports.      In  preparing  this 
material  for  the  workshops  the  problem  of  retaining  the 
authentic  appearance  of  the  documents  while  making  them 
legible  was  overcome  by  having  them  typed  up  on  facsimiles 
of  the  original  forms.      The  idea  behind  the  workshops, 
which  were  sought  by  these  teachers,  was  that  an  under- 
standing of  a  national  phenomenon  such  as  the  famine  could 
be  gained  from  starting  with  an  analysis  of  how  it  affected 
Tallaght.      In  doing  this,  census  material,  relief 
commission  corrcispondence ,  and  workhouse  records  were 
examined  to  build  up  a  picture  of  what  happened  to  a 
Tallaght  person  during  that  time.      These  documents  led 
on  in  a  natural  vay  to  the  facsimile  documents  produced 
by  the  Public  Records  Office  and  the  National  Library 
which  give  a  picture  of  £he  national  phenomenon  while 
emphasising  investigative  work  by  the  participant.  An 
objective  of  this  approach  would  be  that  school  children 
in  turn  would  be  engaged  in  active  investigative  research 
using  carefully  selected  documents.      An  interesting  spin- 
off occurred  in  one  workshop  where  the  documents  provided 
an  opportunity  for  creating  an  educational  trail. 


IN-SERVICE  COURSE  NUMBER  3 

A  further  course  was  held  in  July  1984  to  build  on 
what  had  gone  before.      This  is  dealt  with  separately, 
since  it  represented  a  new  departure  and  requires  fuller 
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treatinent.      Tomas  0  Briairi/  who  co-ordinated  that  course, 
will  .describe  it  in  detail  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  CENTRE 

The  role  of  the  Teachers'  Centre  in  all  of  this  has 
been  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  planning  group,  to 
organise  and  advertise  in-service  courses  and  to  provide 
fsncouragement  and  support.      It  has  also  had  to  provide 
the  technical  and  reprographic  facilities,  as  well  as 
organising  finance. 

With  regard  to  finance  it  will  be  of  interest  that 
the  entire  project,  which  so  far  has  cost  in  the  region 
of  £4,500,  has  been  self -financing.      This  is  not  a  matter 
of  any  great  pride  in  that,  in  the  main,  costs  were 
covered  by  teachers  having  to  pay  for  their  own  in-service 
work  through  course  fees.      Teaching  materials  produced 
on  the  courses  have  been  sold  at  cost  as  has  the  Tallaght 
book  and  films trips.      The  only  other  sources  of  income 
have  been  a  small  amount  of  sponsorship.      Any  shortfalls 
have  been  met  out  of  the  centre's  own  inadequate  grant. 
The  entire  exercise  has  depended  greatly  on  the  co-operation 
and  voluntary  activity  of  many  teachers,  and  the  success 
of  the  venture  so  far  is  a  testimony  to  their  dedication. 


CURRICULUM  INNOVATIO? 

AS  an  exercise  in  curriculum  innovation  the  project 
has  several  important  points  in  its  favour.  Because 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teacher  as  innovator,  professional 
development  is  a  natural  growth.      It  gets  away  from  the 
centre -periphery  model  of  dissemination  in  curriculum 
innovation  much  favoured  by  the  O.K.  Schools  Council  for 
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instance  until  the  mid-seventies ,  in  which  the  teacher 

was  at  best  a  passive  consumer  of  curriculum  innovation 

or  at  worst  perceived  as  a  barrier  to  change.      In  Tallaght, 

teachers  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  development 

of  teaching  materials  and  innovative  approaches  to  teaching. 

Curriculum  innovation  will  take  place,  not  in  general, 
but  in  particular.      It  will  occur  in  individual  schools 
and  classrooms  to  the  extent  that  individual  teachers  will 
imdertake  it.      It  will  depend  on  the  professional 
development  of  teachers  as  corppetence  and  confidence  grow 
together.      Skills  are  learnt  and  the  teacher  has  the 
confidence  to  change  the  teaching  approach.      The  average 
teacher  cannot  for  instance  organise  discovery  learning 
for  her  pupils  unless  she  has  had  some  personal  experience 
of  learning  through  discovery.      This  understanding  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  organisational  format  of  the  in-service 
courses  we  organise.      The  educational  trails  are  then 
designed  by  teachers  to  engage  children  in  the  activity 
which  the  teachers  have  acquired  mastery  of. 


OTHER  ADVANTAGES 

A  further  point  in  favour  of  local  studies  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  involves  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  community  in  education:     local  industries  and 
commercial  outlets;     local  library;     the  local  council 
or  corporation;    the  Gardai;    local  historical  societies; 
emd  institutions  such  as  AnCO.      In  addition,  individuals 
in  the  community  who  have  particular  expertise  can  be 
drawn /in  to  contribute. 

It  has  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  creation  of  a 
local  identity  among  Tallaght  teachers.      This  is  evidenced 
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by  moves  now  afoot  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Centre  in  the 
area  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  accessible  service 
to  teachers  there.    The  group  of  teachers  involved  in  the 
organisation  of  local  studies    has  taken  matters  into 
its     own  hands  and  is  organising  activities  independently 
of,  but  with  the  full  co-operation  of,  the  Blackrock 
Teachers'  Centre,      This  is  a  very  welcome  outcome  which 
attests  to  the  professional  development  which  has  occurred. 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  beginning  this  project  in  Tallaght,  local  studies 
has  caught  on  in  several  other  areas,  particularly  in 
Dun  Laoghaire  and  Bray,      During  the  coming  summer,  a 
course  is  being  planned  for  the  inner  centre  area  of 
Dublin  and  further  courses  are  planned  for  Tallaght  and 
Dun  Laoghaire,      Some  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
technical  area  in  the  design  of  more  appropriate  graphics 
and  hopefully,  in  the  near  future,  a  handbook  on  educational 
trails.      Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  video  as  a 
device  for  dissemination  of  the  ideas  and  activities 
assocJ^ited  with  local  studies,      A  desirable,  but  at  this 
stage  distant,  hope  is  to  use  computer-aided  graphics  in 
the  design  of  trails, 

A  major  difficulty  throughouc  has  been  dissemination; 
how  to  encourage  more  teachors  to  take  an  interest  and 
how  to  support  teachers  who 'are  taking  part.      At  present 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  organise  school- based  work- 
shops, and  drawing  adjacent  schools,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  together  in  a  locality.      In  addition,  with 
the  number  of  teachers  who  have  done  an  in-service  course 
?t  this  stage,  the  level  of  expertise  available  to  schools 
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has  increased  considerably.      Despite  any  difficulties 
encountered  however,  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  exhibited 
by  teachers  who  have  taken  part  has  been  most  encouraging 
and  makes  it  worth  the  effort. 


IN-SERVICE  COURSE,  JULY  1984 

The  present  primary  school  curriculum  was  introduced 
in  1971/  fourteen  years  ago,  yet  one  still  hears  its 
being  called  the  'new'  curriculum.      In  the  early  days 
of  its  MSB  in  schools  there  was  a  vision  presented  of  a 
typical  Irish  primary  school  class  busily  engaged  at  local 
studies  projects  both  in  the  classroom  and  outside  the 
school  'on  location'.      B-    it  is  fair  to  say  that,  today, 
many  primary  school  classes  and  their  teachers  know  more 
about  the  Ruhr  Valley  or  the  Grand  Canyon  than  the  local 
river  valley  or  the  mountains  that  can  be  seen  through 
the  classroom  window.      The  plant  and  animal  life  of  the 
Everglades  are  often  more  familiar  than  those  living  in 
the  fields  and  hedgerows  near  the  school.      In  the  developing 
area    like  Tallaght  in  County  Dublin,  where,  in  less  than 
20  years,  it  has  gone  from  being  a  small  rural  community 
whose  needs  were  met  by  cne  or  two  small  schools  to  a  large 
urban  spread  needing  over  500  teachers  to  cater  for  a 
primary  school  population  of  over  20,000  children,  local 
studies  pose  additional  difficulties.      The  vast  majority 
of  these  teachers  live  outside  of  Tallaght  having  little 
or  no  contact  with  the  environment  that  is  local  to  their 
school. 

Many  of  these  teachers  recognise  the  need  to  involve 
their  pupils  in  the  locality  and  to  relate  their  classwork 
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to  the  environnjexit. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  most  of  the  group  qualified 
as  teachers  in  the  era  of  a  training  college  rather  than 
a  college  of  education,  with  a  master  or  mistress  of  method 
rather  than  a  professor  of  education.      If  they  were  aware 
of  different  models  of  curriculum  innovation  none  of  them 
indicated  that  awareness. 

After  preliminary  agreement  that  this  course  should 
build  on  tha  work  of  the  previous  course  and  that  for  the 
newcomers  it  should  introduce  them  to  the  resource  book 
and  the  films trips,  two  views  emerged  as  to  the  nature  of 
a  local  studies  course  -  as  to  what  local  studies  mean 
and  especially  what  teachers  expect  from  such  a  course. 

a)  Teachers  who  would  come  to  a  local  studies  course 
would  be  teachers  at  the  top  end  of  the  primary 
school  and  would  be  expecting  a  major  history  and 
geography  input. 

b)  Local  studies  should  be  what  it  says  and  is  the 
province  of  the  whole  primary  school. 

The  planning  group  divided  with  more  in  favour  of  the 
first  view  with  the  chairman  of  the  group  remaining 
neutral . 

The  group  was   in  agreement     on  the  view  that  many 
teachers  experienced  difficulty  in  taking  a  class  outside 
the  school  for  any  study  of  the  environment.  This 
difficulty,  it  was  concluded,  had  at  least  two  roots: 

i)  class  management; 

ii)  the  perceived  educational  value  of  such  an  exercise, 
both  of  which  were  interrelated.      Children,  excited 
at  being  out  of  the  classroom  taxed  the  controlling 
techniques  of  the  teacher  to  the  limit  and  frequently 
the  interests  of  teacher  and  pupils  diverged  in 

the  selected  location.      Many  teachers  going  through 
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such  an  experience  preferred  the  relative  peace 
of  the  classroom  or  at  best  accepted  the  subject 
wisdom  of  authority  in  a  spirit  of  endurance  but  in 
their  hearts  questioned  the  educational  value  of  such 
excursions. 

The  planning  group  accepted  that  the  summer  course  should 
address  itself  to  the  difficulty  of  class  management  in 
an  outside  environment.      The  immediate  school  environment 
seemed  now  to  be  an  ideal  place  to  surmount  this  management 
problem.      Members  of  the  group  who  previously  insisted  on 
the  history  and  geography  nature  of  local  studies  now 
accepted  the  other  view  though  one  still  asserted  that 
teachers  coming  on  the  course  would  be  expecting  a  history 


At  this  point  the  use  of  educational  trails  was 
proposed  as  a  structure  whereby  a  teacher  would  be  enabled 
to  use  the  outside  school  environment  as  a  learning 
resource.^     Trails    had  been  introduced  the  previous 
year  into  a  local  studies  courae  in  the  Dun  Laoghaire  area 
and  the  good  news  was  spreading.      With  some  foresight 
Seamus  had  already  oooked  Martin  Doherty  a  trails  » expert • 
from  Derry  Teachers  Centre  to  come  to  Dublin  again. 

We  were  now  meeting  for  the  third  time  and  the  need 
for  agreement  on  a  programme  and  timetable  to  be  sent  to 
the  schools  was  apparent.      The  timetable  reflected  the 
emphasis  of  different  members  of  the  group: 

a)  there  was  to  be  an  input  by  historians  on  aspects 
of  Tallaght; 

b)  there  was  to  be  a  paper  on  the  location  of  sources 
for  the  study  of  Tallaght; 

1       An  education  trail  is  a  planned  and  structured  route 
through  the  environment/  during  which  the  pupil  is 
encouraged  to  observe /  comment  on  and  critically 
appraise  what  he/she  experiences. 
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c)  there  was  to  be  an  introduction  to  trails; 

d)  finally,  there  was  the  expectation  that  the 
participants  would  translate  these  three  aspects 
into  practical  class  activities. 

The  course  was  planned  with  30  teachers  in  mind.  It 
was  intended  that  there  would  be  six  workshop  groups  of 
five  persons  each  which  would  allow  for  ease  of  trans- 
portation and  would  place  a  sufficient  demand  on  all 
to  get  involved  in  the  practical  sessions,      Meihbers  of 
the  planning  group  were  delegated  to  act  as  group  leaders 
and  were  expected  to  do  some  preliminary  work  as 
preparation  on  the  designated  area  of  activity.      It  was 
our  aim  tliat  teachers  could  return  to  school  in  September 
with  a  local  studies  kit  that  would  be  beneficial  to  their 
class  activities. 

Forty-four  teachers  enrolled  in  the  course,  and 
interestingly,  in  view  of  the  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
local  studies,  quite  a  number  of  them  identified  themselves 
as  teaching  the  younger  children. 

We  were  blessed  with  exceptionally  warm  weather  for 
the  whole  week,      Monday,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  week,  could  be  described  as  a  passive  day  for  the 
participants.      It  could  be  said  that  many  were  looking 
forward  to  a  week  with  as  few  demands  on  their  efforts 
as  possible.      Quite  a  number  taking  part  in  the  course 
reminded  me  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  a  hard  year  in 
school  and  not  to  be  expecting  them  to  do  any  work. 
Some  were  at  another  course  the  previous  week  on  the 
strength  of  their  teaching  in  schools  in  disadvantaged 
areas ,  ^ 

On  Tuesday  Martin  Doherty,  our  trails  expert,  soon 
disturbed  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  lecture  room. 
On  arrival  each  participant  was  given  a  pencil,  a  trail 
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booklet  and  a  clipboard  and  after  a  few  words  of 
instruction  and  orientation  was  sent  out  to  do  a  trsil 
in  a  local  industrial  estate*      At  stop  number  I  on  this 
trail  these  40  adults  caused  quite  a  stir  for  the 
security  official  in  one  of  the  factories.      Without  any 
warning  these  40  adults  descended  on  his  factory  in  carsr 
armed  with  pencils  and  clipboards  and  stood  outside  his 
factory  gate  observing  and  noting  the  happenings  inside 
the  factory  grounds.      Clearly  they  were  up  to  no  good I 

When  they  returned  Martin  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  development  of  trails  and  the  steps  to  be  followed  in 
producing  a  trail. 

The  participants  then  retired  to  the  workshops  to 
prepare  the  trails.      It  was  expected  that  the  trail 
booklet  would  be  completed  by  the  afternoon  of  the  i 
following  day.      During  that  time  participants  were: 

a)  to  visit  the  location  of  the  trail; 

b)  establish  the  points  of  interest  while  walking  the 
route ; 

c)  decide  on  the  age  group  for  which  it  was  intended; 

d)  prepare  the  booklets  and  test  them. 

All  six  groups  had  completed  their  booklets  on  time. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  walkout  is  an  indication  of 
the  interest  that  was  generated,  the  dedication  of  the 
teachers  and  the  preparations  made  by  the  group  leaders. 
The  video  film  records  the  intensity  with  which  that 
Wednesday  was  filled.      One  teacher  told  me  on  Thursday 
morning  that  she  had  had  a  pain  in  the  back  of  her  head 
on  Wednesday  evening  "from  the  pressure  you  had  us  under". 

On  Thursday  morning  each  workshop  group  was  given  a 
set  of  trail  booklets  devised  by  one  of  the  other  groups. 
They  walked  the  route  and  filled  in  the  blank*?  on  the 
booklets.      This  was  followed  by  a  joint  session  in  which 
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each  group  gave  a  critique  of  tha  trail  it  had  just  done 
as  to  its  suitability  and  its  practical  application  to 
the  age  group  for  which  it  was  intended.      The  types 
of  criticism  leveled  were  of  the  kixidz     "sketch  the  tower"; 
"too  much  work  to  be  done  here";     "what  speed  limit  is  on 
the  road?";    "at  that  spot  there  are  two  speed  limits 
depending  on  the  side  of  the  sign  one  looks  at";  "problem 
finding  tree  stump";    "Jacob's  Biscuits  did  not  have  any 
smell  today";    "need  for  traffic  warnings";  "directions 
were  different  from  the  directions  on  the  map".  The 
nvost  serious  and  dramatic  criticism  was  the  sixth  gix>up 
arriving  back  nearly  an  hour  after  the  rest  having  done 
the  reservoir  trail.      The  name  of  the  booklet:  "i»m 
Drippy",  they  said,  should  be  changed  to:     "I'm  Tired", 
The  trail  booklets  were  then  returned  to  those  who 
had  compiled  them  with  the  notes  and  criticisms  and  another 
draft  was  made  of  each.      There  are  copies  of  these  later 
versions  aval lab le . "  . 

One  could  detect  a  sense  of  work  well  done  at  this 
stage,  a  feeling  of  having  acquired  a  new  tool  that  would 
enhance  the  classroom  activity  of  the  teachers  who  had 
participated  in  the  course.      Many  of  the  teachers 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  group  should  meet  agaia  to 
continue  the  work  that  was  started  in  that  week.  Moiy 
praised  the  style  and  structure  of  the  course  and  quite 
a  number  voted  it  the  best  course  in  which  they  had  taken 
part.      Both  the  oral  and  written  conutients  on  the  course 
indicate  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction,      "I  hope  my 
enthusiasm  continues  in  September"  is  typical  of  many 
of  the  written  comments  about  this  course. 

VJhat  occurred  in  this  course  can  be  replicated  by 
others.      There  was,  first  of  all,  a  recognition  of  the 
need  and  a  demand  for  a  change.      Each  member  of  the  planning 
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group  came  to  the  grocp  with  a  distinct  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  teaching  of  J.ocal  studies 
and  with  a  clear  view  of  how  a  summer  course  should  cater 
for  improvement  of  the  learning-teaching  milieu.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  consequent  process  of  adaptation 
that  led  to  a  consensus  ensured  that  the  resultant  course 
would  be  better  suited  to  its  participants.      The  structuring 
of  the  course  owed  much  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  a 
teaching  problem  and  an  agreed  proposal  as  an  attempt  to 
solve  it.      It  was  not  our  first  attempt  to  find  such 
a  solution  to  this  teaching  problem  nor  will  it  be  the  last. 
The  degree  of  su  ccess  that  has  been  achieved  is  due  to  the 
recognition  of  primacy  of  the  teacher  in  the  solution  of 
a  learning-teach  ng  problem.      The  teacher  is  acquiring 
the  further  skili  of  curriculum  innovation.      The  outcome 
is  professional  and  personal  development.      Too  often  in 
the  past  attempts  were  made  to  change  the  curriculum  from 
outside  the  classroom.      The  Primary  School  Curriculxim 
is  an  example  of  such  an  attempt.      It  is  only  when  the 
teacher  becomes  an  active  participant  in  the  curriculxim 
change  activity  that  worthwhile  outcomes  can  occu*:.  We 
hope  that  our  example  will  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 


See  alsc  Trails  :  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  (Queen 
University  of  Belfast  Teachers'  Centre,  1981). 
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Irish  Sduaational  Studies,  Vol.5,  Ho. 2,  2985. 
LEFT  BRAIN,  RIGHT  BRAIN 

Rev.  Professor  Seamus  V.  0  Suilleabhain 


Introduction 

It  might  be  advisable,  at  the  very  outset,  to  state 
how  this  paper  came  to  be  written  and  also  to  indicate 
its  limitations.    The  limitations  will  be  quite  clear. 
The  paper  is  not  an  original  contribution  to  neuro- 
psychology nor  is  it  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature. 
The  writer  holds  no  particular  academic  qualifications 
nor  background  in  this  specific  area  of  brain  science. 
The  paper  has  arisen  out  of  a  growing  interest  in  two 
allied  fields,  one  general  and  one  specific. 

Last  year  the  writer  delivered  a  paper  on 

"Imagination:  that  one  talent  that  lies  buried".^  While 

preparing  that  paper  the  writer  was  asking  in  his  ovm  mind 

•VJhat  is  the  relationship  between  the  actual  physical 

perception  and  subsequent  imagery?'.    The  query  was  not 

pursued  at  the  time  as  it  was  somewhat  outside  the  scope 

of  the  more  general  side  of  imagination.    Recently  the 

query  resurfaced  when  two  neuropsychological  specialists 

asked  the  questions:     'is  the  visual  image  really  visual?' 

...does  the  visual  imagery  involve  the  same  neural 

circuitry  as  visual  sensations  and  perceptions?'.^  These 

experts  answer  the  query  by  saying:     '...  on  the  neural 

level  the  visual  image  seems  to  be  distinct  from  visual 

4 

sensory  perceptual  experience'.        This  is  quite  a 
momentous  statement  and  in  the  work  of  these  writers  their 
answer  does  not  go  unsubstantiated.^    They  look  back  on 
the  views  of  the  British  empiricists  that  all  mental 
phenomena  were  deri'/atious  of  sensory  experience  and  so 
the  classical  view  in  neurology  came  to  be  that  the 
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visual  cortex  is  critically  involved  in  visual  imagery." 
This  view  is  no  longer  tenable. 

This  then  appeared  to  be  a  developing  field  based  upon 
neurophysiology  and  neuropsychology  af:  a  ver^^  advanced 
level  of  sophistication.    It  seemed  to  offer  a  solid 
scientific  base  for  looking  at  the  physical  substrata  of 
mental  phenomena  in  which  as  educators  we  are  interested. 
The  writers  continued: 


Furthermore,  an  understanding  of  the  neural 
mechanisms  of  imagery  would  have  wide 
ranging  implications  for  bridging  the  gap 
between  mind  and  brain  for  imagery  is  truly 
a  mental  function,  7 


In  the  paper  on  "Imagination"  there  was,  also  a 
certain  emphasis  upon  a  creative  element.    This  concept  of 
creativity  also  receives  more  than  a  passing  interest  from 
psychologists  and  educators  who  are  keeping  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  neuropsychology.    This  will 
explain  the  writer's  specific  growing  interest. 

On  a  more  general  level,  however,  we  are  all  aware  of 
school  failure  and  the  criticism  that  our  present 
curriculum  is,  for  many  pupils,  too  weighted  in  favour  of 
the  traditional  academic  grammar  school  programme.  Our 
Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board  is  a  i-esponse  to  this 
situation.    We  are  reminded  that  our  school  programmes  are 
too  linear,  logical,  verbal  and  abstract  and  so  give  littl< 
option  to  those  whose  talents  may  lie  in  other  directions. 
The  question  "what  other  directions  are  there?"  is  not 
altogether  irrelevant.    Recent  advances  in  neuropsychology 
and  in  neurophysiology,  the  bra^.n  sciences,  are  opening  up 
solid  avenues  of  research  which  one  cannot  ignore.  In 
Ireland  to  date  there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence  co  show 
that  the  implications  of  these  approaches  are  being 
considered. 
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And  so,  in  this  way,  this  paper  on  'Left  Brain, 
Right  Brain*  had  its  origin.    As  has  been  stated  it  is 
neither  an  original  contribution  nor  a  critical  review 
of  the  field;  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  create  a  higher 
level  of  awareness  and  perhaps  a  resulting  involvement. 
There  is  no  intention  here  of  trying  to  disentangle  the 
relationship  between  mental  phenomena  and  brain 
mechanisms,  a  field  of  research  which  only  relatively 
recently  has  begun  to  develop  towards  that  end.^ 


BRAtN  ORGANISATION 

Current  discussions  about  brain  organisation  centre 
around  a  nunJoer  of  key  questions:     how  is  the  brain  built?; 
what  is  the  nature  of  its  functional  organisation?;  what 
structures  or  systems  of  the  brain  generate  those  complex 
needs  and  designs  which  distinguish  man  from  animals?; 
how  are  those  nervous  processes  organised  which  enable 
information  derived  from  the  outside  world  to  be  received, 
analysed  and  stored?;     and  how  are  those  systems  constructed 
which  programme,  regulate  and  then  verify  those  complex 
forms  of  conscious  activity  which  are  directed  towards  the 
achievement  of  goals,  the  fulfilment  of  designs  and  the 

Q 

realisation  of  plans?      According  to  Luria  the  working  brain 
has  a  future  thrust  as  well  as  a  past  set  of  experiences. 
The  brain  works  on  principles  unique  to  itself  and  'can  never 
be  represented  by  mechanical  analogues'.    The  brain  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  purely  passively  responding  apparatus.  It 
is  an  active,  waking  system. 

The  brain  is  the  coordinating  centre  of  the  central 
nervous  system.    There  are  three  main  sections  in  the 
brain:    the  hindbrain,  which  includes  the  cerebellum,  the 
mid-bra jn,  and  the  forebrain,  which  includes  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  cerebral  cortex.    The  two  cerebral 
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hdiiispheres  are  linked  by  means  o£  interconnecting 
fibres    through  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior 
coBiuissure.    it  is  not  the  intention  here  to  go  into 
anatomical  detail  but  some  minimum  outline  is  useful. 

A  further  comment  on  brain  organisation  is 

important.    Luria  distinguishes  three  functional  units 

in  the  brain:    a  unit  for  regulating  tone  or  waking;  a 

unit  for  obtaining , processing  and  storing  information, 

and  a  unit  for  programming,  regulating  and  verifying 

activity.    These  units  are  hierarchical  in  structure 

and  each  consists  of,  at  least,  three  critical  zones 

which  are  'built*  one  above  the  other.    There  is  a 

primary  (projection)  are?  for  reception  of  impulses; 

there  is  a  secondary  (projection-association)  area  for 

processing  information  and  preparing  programmes  and 

there  is  a  tertiary  zone  (zones  of  overlapping)  area 

12 

for  the  most  complex  forms  of  mental  activity. 

Our  main  concern  here  is  with  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  and  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere,  or  the  left  brain  and  the  right 
brain.    The  question  then  is:    how  do  the  /ro^halves 
relate?    Are  they  both  exact  replicas  of  each  other? 
Or  do  they  have  unique  functions?    Before  looking  at 
some  of  the  answers  it  is  accepted,  by  the  specialists, 
that  all  neural  structures  are  involved  in  the 

1 3 

programming  and  guidance  of  an  organism's  behaviour." 

The  concept  of  mental  unity  is  recognised  because,  as 

Gazzaniga  notes,  "...  we  believe  that  the  interhemis- 

pheric  pathways  transfer  highly  specified  neural  codes 

that  serve  to  maintain  an  informational  balance  across 

the  cerebral  midline,  and  in  so  doing,  provide  for 
14 

mental  unity."       The  hemispheres  work  in  synchrony. 
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The  human  brain  is  organised  so  that  two 
potentially  independent  mental  systems 
exist  side  by  side,    when  separated  by 
the  slice  of  a  surgeon's  knife,  each 
resulting  ^rr^f  brain  possesses  its  own^ 
capacities  for  ^earning,  emoting, 
thinking,  and  acting.    Yet,  with  the 
forebrain  commissures  intact,  these 
potentially  independent  neural  spheres 
work  together  to  maintain  mental  uuitiy,  15 

We  do,  however,  know  from  brain  studi^is  that  certain 
functions  seem  to  be  more  favoured  by  one  half  brain 
than  the  other,  for  instance,  in  right  handed  people, 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  it  is  the  lelt  brain 
vAiic'i  contains  the  developed  language  areas.     It  is 
sunn,  sed  that  the  right  hand  became  the  tool  hand,  linked 
with  tools  cmd  naming  objects  and  so,  owing  to  cross- 
laterality,  the  left  brain  gradually  became  oom.-nant  for 
language  even  though  both  halves  were  capable  of 
language, 

The  question  of  hemispheric  specialisation,  if  it 
really  exists,  becomes  important  as  one  would  wish  to 
know  v^at  precise  areas  of  specialisation  there  are. 
Attention  will  be  drawn  to  this  in  a  moment  but  first  a 
brief  look  at  some  of  the  techniques  used  in  brain 
studies. 


TECHNIQUES  FOR  BRAIN  STUDY 

A  variety  of  techniques  are  in  current,  use  in  the 
study  of  brain  organisation  and  brain  functioning.  The 
more  direct  interventionist  techniques  fall  within  thv: 
competence  of  specially  trained  medical  personnel.  The 
central  attention  here  is  directed  towards  diagnosis  and 
treatment.     Recent  developments  have  brought  refinements 
in  interpreting  electroencephalogram  scans.    The  delta. 


E±  '  3,51, 


theta,  alpha  and  beta  brain  waves  representing  deep 

sleep,  a  dreamy  wakefulness,  a  relaxed  wakefulness  and 

an  externally  focused  attention  have  been  used,  apart 

from  the  medical  purposes,  to  check  the  type  of  levels 

of  activity  in  either  the  left  brain  or  the  right  brain. 

Research  indicates  alpha  blocking  in  the  right  brain  on 

17 

verbal  tasks  but  no  asymmetry  on  visual  tasks.  In 
brief  the  left  brain  shows  beta  waves,  more  externally 
focused  attention,  for  verbal  tasks. 

The  carotid  amytal  test  -  the  injection  of  an 
anaesthetic,  sodium  amytal  -  can  be  used  to  put  one  half 
of  the  brain  to  sleep,  thus  allowing  for  function 
testing  within  the  other  half.        Results  will  be 
discussed  later.    Tracing  defects,  left  as  a  result  of 
brain  damage  from  whatever  cause,  has  been  very  widely 
used  to  indicate  physiological  functions  of  certain 
anatomical  areas  in  either  half  brain.    Such  studies 
have  greatly  facilitated  mapping  the  extent  of  lateral- 
ised  functions. A  further  technique  is  linked  to  the 
influences  of  certain  drugs  -  pharmacological  studies. 
To  a  much  more  limited  extent  brain  stimulation,  during 
or  after  surgery,  also  helps  in  locating  areas  for 
specialised  function. 

Finally,  within  the  strictly  medical  area  the 

rather  recent  split-brain  surgery,  used  to  control  the 

more  severe  forms  of  epilepsy,  brought  to  light  much 

evidence  about  the  workings  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Some  of  the  'pop*  versions  of  hemispheric  functions 

became  ovet-dramatised  and  in  the  last  few  years  efforts 

are  being  made  "to  re-establish  a  basic,  sober  framework 

20 

for  considering  studies  on  cerebral  commissurotomy." 
Nevertheless  brain  bisection  has  become  one  of  the  more 
explicit  techniques  for  understanding  hemispheric 
functioning. 


Apart  from  these  strictly  medical  methods  a  number 
of  other  methods  are  being  used  by  psychologists  and 
other  qualified  personnel.    One  might  mention  here 
dichotic  listening  -  a  different  message  simultaneously 
presented  to  each  ear;  tachistoscopic  image  presentation 
-  words  to  left  brain,  image  to  right;    conjugal  lateral 
eye  movements;  and  self  report  techniques, All  of 
these  methods  are  attempts  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
cerebral  hemispheric  functions.    Some  studies  dealing 
with  brain  growth  and  the  effects  of  myelination  seem  to 
point  to  a  quicker  maturation  of  the  left  hemisphere 
after  the  age  of  four,^^ 

From  the  educational  and  psychological  point  of 
view  most  of  these  studies  represent  very  sophisticated 
techniques  for  getting  inside  the  'black  box'  as 
distinct  from  the  input-output  studies  of  other  discip- 
lines.   This  in  no  way  reduces  the  importance  of  those 
studies  but  it  should  provide  them  with  a  sharper  focus, ^ 

RjESULTS 

One  must  now  turn  to  look  at  the  results  of  these 
developments,    Luria  states  the  position  as  he  saw  it 
up  to  1973: 

The  left  (dominant)  hemisphere  (in  right 
handers)  begins  to  play  an  essential  role 
not  only  in  the  cerebral  organisation  of 
speech  but  also  in  the  cerebral  organis- 
ation of  all  higher  forms  of  cognitive 
activity  connected  with  speech  -  perception 
organised  into  logical  schemes /  active 
verbal  memory,  logical  thought,,.  24 

Lesions  in  secondary  and  tertiary  areas  of  the  left 
hemisphere  cause  problems  for  higher  psychological 
processes. 
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By  1979,  Myers,  in  summarising  the  work  of  Betty 
Edwards,  Drawing  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  Brain,  was 
able  to  write: 

The  left  mode  is  verbal,  analytic, 
symbolic,  abstract,  temporal,  rational, 
digital,  logical,  and  linear;  the 
right  mode  is  non-verbal,  synthetic, 
concrete,  analogic,  non-temporal,  non- 
rational,  spatial,  intuitive  and 
holistic.  25 

Perhaps  not  everyone  would  agree  with  this  level  of 

precision.    So  the  general  conclusion  at  present  seems 

to  be  that  the  left  hemisphere  has  been  found  to  excel 

in  situations  demanding  verbal  processing  while  the 

26 

righ\  does  better  on  non-verbal  skills.        There  are 
indications  ^nat  the  left  hemisphere  is  more  anatomic- 
ally specia7.ised  for  ,he  discrete,  focal  Information 
underlying  logic  and  that  the  right  is  more  diffusely 
organised,  which  is  advantageous  for  orientation  in 

space  and  for  other  situations  which  require  simultan- 

27 

eous  processing  of  mvny  inputs. 

In  recent  writings  t^*A  notion  of  'dominance*  in 

discussing  the  cerebral  hemispheres  has  come  under 

critical  review-    Clinical  studies  indicate  that  both 

cerebral  hemispheres  are  equal  on  perceptual  processing 

but  at  the  upper  limits  "...  the  qualitatively  superior 

manipulospatial  and  the  relatively  superior  perceptual 

skills  of  the  right  heipisphere  arise  as  a  by-product  of 

the  fact  that  language  is  usually  in  the  left  and  thus 

(these  skills)  do  not  represent  evolved  specialisation 
28 

of  the  right."        There  is  little  convincing  evidence 
to  support  the  view  that  the  hemispheres  differ 
qualitatively  in  visual  auditory  or  musical  perception. 
There  is  a  popular  view  that  each  half  brain  has 
evolved  its  own  "specialised  neural  substrate  to 
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sustain  a  unique  cognitive  style  and  mode  of  information 
processing  ...  (but)  this  popular  view  of  lateralisation 
goes  well  beyond  the  data  from  which  it  emerged. 

From  the  evidence  of  normal,  brain-lesioned  and 
split-brain  subjects  the  conclusion  is  that  each 
hemisphere  is  endowed  with  certain  capacities  that  are 
either  lacking  or  poorly  represented  in  the  other  half 
brain. 

At  this  point  perhaps  a  summary  of  the  established 
facts  may  be  useful  before  looking  at  the  implications. 
Baker  in  Clinical  Neuroloqy^^  notes  the  following: 

-  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  process  sensory  * 
information  in  qualitatively  different  fashions 

...  these  represent  fundamental  differences  in 
processing  which  are  not  limited  to  these 
modalities  of  sensation  (vision  and  hearing); 

-  studies  emphasise  t.he  importance  of  the  right 
hemisphere  in  spatial  cognition; 

-  the  right  excels  in  the  ability  to  visualise 
the  total  configuration  of  tha  stimulus  from 
partial  information,  in  the  capacity  to 
perceive  part  -  whole  relationships,  in  the 
apprehension  of  spatial  relations  within  a 
stimulus  field,  in  the  capacity  to  process 
complex  but  unchanging  stimuli,  and  to  excel 
in  the  perception  of  Gestalten; 

-  in  contrast  the  left  excels  in  the  analysis  of 
details,  a  concept  which  contains  embedded, 
implicitly,  the  notions  of  the  whole  as  a  sum 
of  parts  and  of  time,  the  sequential  anMysis 

of  changing  auditory  events  for  example,  rhythm; 


DO 


-  the  left  excels  in  the  capacity  for  naming 
(attachment  of  linguistic  markers  to  analysed 
details)  and  other  linguistic  functions; 

-  the  right  does  have  nonverbal  memory. 

A  final  reference  in  this  context  may  be  made  to  a 
report  in  1983  by  Jerre  Levy,  Associate  Professor  of 
Behavioural  Sciences  in  the  Department  of  Biopsychology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.    In  the  first  instance  he 
lists  a  number  of  erroneous  views  sometimes  given 
expression  in  educational  journals.    These  erroneous 
views  include: 

-  Rationality  and  logic  are  the  sole  province  of 
the  left  hemisphere. 

-  Intuition  and  creativity  are  the  sole  province 
of  the  right  hemisphere. 

-  Standard  school  curricula  educate  only  the  left 
side  of  the  brain. 

-  Music  and  art  are  reflections  of  right- 
hemisphere  processes. 

-  Modern  technological  civilisations  depend  on 
left-hemisphere  functions  and  do  not  engage 
right-hemisphere  functions;  therefore,  people 
with  potentially  high  right-hemisphere 
capacities  are  the  victims  of  discrimination  in 
modern  advanced  cultures. 

-  When  engacied  in  any  particular  activity,  people 
think  vi^h  only  one  hemisphere  at  a  time,  either 
the  left  or  right,  depending  on  the  activity. 

-  Some  people  think  only  with  the  left  hemisphere: 
others  think  only  with  the  right  hemisphere. 
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-  Scientists  who  study  brain  asymmetry  now  have 

all  the  answers  regarding  how  children  should  be 
33 

educated. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  whole  brain  is  involved  in  all 
mental  operations.    Nevertheless,  the  two  sides  of  the 
brain  do  differ  and  they  differ  in  quite  important  ways. 
The  nature  of  these  differences  has  little  connection 
with  some  popularised  ideas.    The  following  seems  to  be  a 
broad  outline  of  the  position: 

-  ordinary  language  production  can  be  assumed  to 
be  almost  always  under  control  of  the  left  side 
of  the  brain;    nevertheless,  the  right  side  does 
play  its  part  in  rounding  out  a  full  appreciation 
of  concepts  which,  of  course,  includes  elaborate 
sets  of  verbal  associations  as  well  as  sensory 
and  experiential  associations; 

-  the  right  brain,  however,  has  little  or  no 
comprehension  of  syntax  and  grammar; 

-  interestingly  enough  the  processing  of  verbs  is 
directly  a  function  of  the  left  brain; 

-  both  hemispheres  not  only  play  critical  roles 
in  the  purposes  of  language  but  also  in  organ- 
ising the  perceptual  and  cognitive  processes 
that  are  prerequisite  to  understanding; 

-  with  regard  to  music  the  left  brain  is  involved 
in  discriminating  and  in  producing  temporally 
ordered  sequences;  the  right  is  superior  in 
discrimination  and  memory  for  single  musical 
chords  (shape  is  involved);  music  appreciation 
is  a  whole  brain  function; 

-  with  regard  to  art:    with  left  side  damage, 
overall  configuration  continues  to  be  adequate 
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but  detail  is  radically  impoverished;  ^tth 
right  side  damage,  rich  details  remain,  but 
overall  form  is  inadequate; 

-  real  art  is  neither  pure  configuration  nor  pure 
detail;    it  is  a  brilliant  synthesis  of  the  two; 

-  neither  hemisphere  is  more  'creative'  nor  more 
'intuitive'  than  the  other; 

-  very  little  data  are  available  about  hemispheric 
asymmetries  in  mathematical  and  logical  function; 
in  geometric  reasoning,  however,  the  right 
hemisphere  is  clearly  superior; 

-  the  direct  implication    of  these  observations  is 
that  both  hemispheres  are  involved  in  thinking, 
logic,  and  reasoning^  each  from  its  own  perspect- 
ive and  in  its  particular  domain  of  activity. 

By  way  of  a  final  comment  on  these  results  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  link  with  some  former  theories  of 
intellectual  development.   For  example,  Piaget' s  theory  of 
intellectual  development  (learning)  "referred  to 
integrated  hemispheric  functioning:    the  sensori-motor, 
pre-operational  and  pre-conceptual  stages  depend  on 
holistic  pattern  recognition,  intuitive  reasoning  and 
representation  as  well  as  partial  or  incomplete  logical 
systems. Obviously,  formal  operations  would  appear 
to  be  a  left  brain  function.    Thurstone  recognised 
intelligence  as  the  ability  to  think  logically  -  left 
hemisphere  functioning  -  and  to  see  relations  among 
patterns  -  right  hemisphere  functioning. 


IMPLICATIONS 

'  In  the  general  area  of  brain  studies  we  find  the 
implications  for  education  occurring  at  three  different 
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levels.    On  one  level  we  find  the  cautious  remarks  of 
the  brain  scientists.    On  another  level  we  find  the 
considered  opinions  of  professional  educators  and  allied 
personnel  regarding  the  practical  implications  of  the 
research,  opinions  closely  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
brain  scientists.    On  the  third  level  we  find  a  more 
popular  interpretation  which  may  be  somewhat  generous  in 
its  generalisation. 

On  the  first  level  there  is  a  definite  indication 
that  continued  brain  research  will  help  in  improving 
our  understanding  of  in^,ellectual  development.^^  It 
also  appears  that  emotional  closeness  and  experiential 
learning  environments  improve  the  development  in  the 
young  of  myelinated  axons  which  speed  up  the  processing 
of  information.       Developing  this  notion  in  a  somewhat 
different  context.  Levy  notto,  further,  that  "The  right 
hemisphere  seems  to  play  a  special  role  in  emotion.  If 
students  are  emotionally  engaged,  both  sides  of  the 
brain  will  participate  in  the  educational  process  regard- 
less of  subject  matter. "^^    A  further  point  in  this 
context  is  that  the  thalamus,  hypothalamus,  hippocampus, 
amygdala  and  pituitary  gland  are  sensory  gateways,  if 
one  is  faced  with  anxiety  or  threat  to  one's  self-esteem 
there  is  a  tlialamus  shutdown.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ptrson  is  happy  and  contented,  messages  to  the  neocortex 
go  through  quickly. This  is  neuropsychological 
confirmation  of  what  all  good  teachers  knew. 

Further,  the  critical  factor  in  brain  function  is 
the  quality  of  neural  connections,  not  mere  tissue 
quantity.'^''    This  view  is  linked  to  that  of  Luria, 
expressed  earlier  in  this  paper,  dealing  with  the  three 
functional  units  in  the  brain  and  the  three  projection- 
association  areas.    This  is  not  just  a  genetic 
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determinant  but  depends  too  upon  the  quality  of  one's 
living  experiences  and  learning.    This  is  a  challenge  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  classrooms. 

The  evidence  from  the  experts  is  further  saying 

that  each  hemisphere  is  r  c  for  one  type  of  information 

but  rather  for  a  differing  cognitive  mode.    This  is  the 

orocess-specificity  position  supported  by  two  of  the 

42 

world's  experts,  3ogen  and  Sperry.        Both  left  and 
right  have  the  capacity  to  generate  new  and  efficient 
information  processing  strategies.    Lund^,  quoting  from 
Dimond  and  Beaumont,  says: 


. . .  the  analogy  is  not  to  a  single  computer 
but  to  two  computers  sitting  side  by  side, 
each  interacting  with  the  (outside)^world, 
providing  a  surface  on  which  informaulon 
can  be  received,  each  proceeding  with 
analysis  of  the  information  and  checking 
off  its  functions  against  the  other, 
ultimately  linking  and  cross-comparing 
productions.  43 


Galyean  takes  up  the  idea  that  the  half  brains  represent 

one  symbolic  in**<?rface  of  the  other.    In  a  simplified 

way  she  notes  that  the  left  brain  represents  reflection 

and  cognition  and  the  right  represents  inspiration  and 

intuition.    Then  she  writes:  "Educational  methodologies 

derived  from  brain  research  are  still  in  the  neophyte 

44 

stage  and  should  be  treated  as  such".       The  implication 
is  that  in  presenting  material  in  the  classroom  we,  as 
educators,  are  being  professionally  challenged  to  take 
account  of  differing  cognitive  modes  where  appropriate 
and  to  put  to  work  current  understanding  of  how  the 
brain  works. 

Another  interesting  <mgle  from  the  scientists  is  in 
the  general  area  of  reinforcement.    Gazzaniga  notes  that 
the  idea  of  reinforcement,  for  instance,  in  Skinner's 
operant  conditionin j,  is  static  and  passive.  The 
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organism,  in  Skinner's  view,  has  a  store  of  responses 
and  one  comes  to  the  fere  as  a  result  of  external 
contingencies.    This  is  the  static,  passive  criticism. 
Looking  at  the  work  being  done  by  Premack,  Gazzaniga 
points  out  that  the  organism  "is  actively  and  contin- 
uously assigning  values  to  all  stimuli  and,  in  that,  it 
views  response  probabilities,  which  are  generated  by  the 
organism,  as  key  regulators  of  behaviour,  "-^^    To  avoid 
t-.2  negative  response  type  conditioning,  not  generally 
found  in  teaching,  a  more  positive  approach  seems  to  be 
elcnj  the  lines  of  discussion,  guided  strategies, leading 
to  more  carefully  considered  hypotheses  and  their 
verification. 

On  the  second  level  we  may  note  some  comments  from 
Torrance  and  Bruner,  For  instance,  Torrance  points  out 
that: 


The  implication  here  is  that  creativity  whether  from  tne 
right  or  left  is  subject  to  verification,    in  the  more 
popular  literature  one  finds  the  view  that  'creativity'  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  right  brain,    None  of  the  experts 
will  support  this  entirely.    Each  hemisphere  has  its  own 
mode  and  each  can  be  creative  but  the  acknowledgement  of 
such  creativity  will  depend  upon  agreed  criteria.  Thus 
we  find  the  two  cognitive  modes  being  referred  to  as 
•critical  intelligence'  and  'creative  intelligence',"*^ 


Once  creative  ideas  have  been  produced, 
they  must  be  subjected  to  the  tests  of 
logic  but  such  ideas  do  not  occur  as  the 
result  of  logical  processes,  46 


Bruner, 


in  much  the  same  vein,  states  that 


. . .  the  forging  of  metaphoric  hunch 
into  testable  hypotheses  goes  on  all  the 
time,  47 
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Again  we  find  Edward  de  Bono  talking  about  *  lateral • 
(left)  and  'vertical*   (right)  intelligence."*^    In  these 
observations  there  is  clear  reference  to  the  distinct 
cognitive  modes  of  each  half  brain.    The  evidence  from 
the  brain  scientists  has  already  sv^bstantiated  this  view. 

The  narrower  definitions  of  creativity  led  to  such 
views  that  'creativity'  and  the  traditional  I.Q.  tests 
were  not  in  harmony  because  each  hemisphere  had  its  own 
special  strength. Traditional  I.Q.  tests  were  too 
linear,  too  verbal,  too  analytic  and  so  were  left 
hemisphere  dominated,    what  is  being  suggested  in  the 
practical  domain  is  that  methods  to  improve  psychological 
measures  of  hemispheric  specialisation,  continue  co  help 
us  determine,  in  the  case  of  persons  learning,  the 
preferred  strategies  and  to  allow  us  the  knowledge  to 
help  develop  alternative  strategies. Williamson  and 
Hudspeth,  dealing  with  students  on  engineering  design, 
noted  what  they  called  'left  brain  dependency*  when  the 
engineering  students  were  faced  with  open-ended  design 
projects.    The  students  felt  they  were  left  without  the 
support  of  a  straight  line  of  enquiry.    So  we  find  them 
asking  such  questions  as: 

"I  don't  know  how  to  solve  this  problem?" 
"I  don't  know  what  you  want?" 
"Can't  you  just  tell  me  the  equation  and 
eliminate  all  this  theory?"  52 

The  ideal  appears  to  be  to  allow  for  switching  from  one 

h<;misphere  to  the  other,  the  'feel'  and  the  'check'. 

For  these  rea ions  well  known  experts  such  as  Bogen, 

Gazzaniga  and  Torrance,  suggest  a  move  towards  the 

strengths  of  the  right  brain  in,  for  instance, guided 

discovery,  nonverbal  expression,  open-ended  oroblems  and 
53 

such  like.        The  obvious  question  appears  to  be:  are 
our  approaches  in  school  work  too  left  brain  dependent. 
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that  is,  too  factual,  too  analytic,  too  streamlined? 
to  we  challenge  enough  by  requiring  pupils  to  work  it 
out  for  themselves,  to  consider  possibilities,  to  ask 
V'hy  and  how?      We  are  not,  of  course,  asking  them  to 
reinvent  the  wheel.    But  should  we  not  reduce  repetition 
and  a  too  heavily  emphasised  convergent  style  of  thinking 
Redesigned  curricula  with  less  emphasis  upon  the  right 
answer  and  a  more  tolerant  attitude  towards  error  might 
prove  more  beneficial  in  promoting  a  more  genuinely 
critical  intelligence,    in  the  sophisticated  technolog- 
ical world  of  today  this  critical  intelligence  is  needed. 
Information  is  all  tco  readily  available.    What  we  need 
is  a  judgement  to  decide  on  its  relevance.  Our 
Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board  may  well  be  giving 
thought  to  the  implications  of  our  current  understanding 
about  human  intellectual  development  which  i3  being 
carried  forward  by  much  of  the  basic  research  so  briefly 
noted  in  this  paper.    We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
pupils  to  coiiib  through  the  evidence  to  find  more 
rewarding  approaches  to  our  work. 

A  comment  from  Betty  Edwards  -  one  of  the  quoted 
witnesses  -  is  rather  apt  at  this  stage.    It  may  be 
overdrawn  but  it  is  making  a  valid  point: 


The  right  brain  -  the  dreamer,  the  artificer, 
the  artist  -  is  lost  in  our  school  system 
and  goes  largely  untaught...     it  is  unlikely 
that  we  would  find  courses  in  imagination, 
in  visualisation,  in  perceptual  and  spatial 
skills,  in  creativity  as  a  separate  subject, 
in  intuition,  in  inventiveness,  yet 
educators  value  these  skills  and  hwe 
apparently  hoped  that  studen<-s  would  develop 
imagination,  perception,  and  intuition  as 
natural  consequences  of  a  training  in  verbal 
analytic  skills.  54 


From  what  has  been  said  it  ic  not  too  difficult  to 
gauge  the  shape  of  popular  conriiient:    the  school  system 


overtrains  the  left  at  the  expense  of  creativity,  ^  both 
halves  of  the  brain  and  indeed  the  whole  child  should  be 
educated. Myers  is  very  critical  of  over  generalis- 
ations arising  oat  of  the  work  on  brain  bisection  and 
quotes  with  approval  such  articles  as  "Educating  both 

halves  of  the  Brain:    Educational  Breakthrough  or 
57 

Neuromythology . " 


CONCLUSION 

The  general  area  of  brain  research  has  been  gather- 
ing momentum  over  the  past  ter  years.    As  the  brain 
scientists  continue  their  work  o    probing  into  the 
intricate  functions  of  the  human  brain  it  is  quite 
clear  that  there  are  implications  for  psychologist.", 
educators,  and  teachers.    To  understand  and  to  apply 
research  findings  to  our  educational  work  depends  on  how 
well  we  understand  the  neuropsychological  and  neuro- 
physiologiral  findings.    Beyond  that  some  critical 
reflective  process  would  appear  to  be  required. 

From  the  evidence,  normal  brains  are  built  to  be 
challenged  and  seemingly  act  best  when  a  difficult 
situation  or  problem  calls  upon  the  special  strengths 
of  each  hemispnere.    Without  the  challenge  inat^,ention 
and  even  boredom  may  set  in.     People  respond  better  when 
their  emotions  ar*-  engaged  and  the  situation  is  not 
regarded  as  overly  threatening  or  anxiety  producing.  We 
all  know  that  good  teaching  and  good  learning  depend 
upon  interest,  attention,  excitement.     It  is  quite 
fascinating  to  find  that  the  brain  scientists  regard 
these  characteristics  as  providing  the  neural  substrate 

CO 

for  optimal  learning. 
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This  type  of  research  is  opening  up  for  us,  as 
educators,  a  new  and  exciting  avenue  to  explore.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  challenge  to  the  developing 
theoretical  understanding  of  our  profession  and  a 
Challenge  to  our  work  with  our  students.    Here  is  an 
avenue  of  some  promise;    it  is  not  the  only  one  but  it 
is  a  timely  one» 
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HALF  YOUR  FUTURE?     A  DISCUSSION  OE  THE  NOTION  OF 
A  COMMON  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  EUROPE 

Desmond  Swan 


The  Europe  referred  to  in  my  title  is  the  European 
Economic  Community  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in 
1957,  of  which  Ireland  (along  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Denmark)  has  been  a  member  since  1972, 

What  I  mean  by  policy  cannot  be  quite  so  clearly  stated, 
A  polici'  could  be  loosely  defined  as  a  programme  for  common 
action;    or,  more  precisely,  in  this  context  it  might 
refer  tc  an  agreement  by  sovereign  nations  to  bind  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  work  together  to  achieve  certain 
declared  supra-national  purposes.      In  the  EEC  context 
such  purposes  may  be  achieved  either  (1)  by  means  of 
inter-govemmental  agreements,  whereby  the  national 
governments  retain  control  themselves  (e,g,  the  Statute  of 
the  European  Schools),  or  (2)  by  establishing  a  Community 
competence  for  further  action  to  be  taken  at  Community 
level.      In  either  case  the  decision  becomes  binding  by 
treaty  on  all  the  member  states  but  the  second  structure 
involves  a  greater  surrender  of  power  to  the  community. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  paper,  however,  is  first 
to  review  prog   -ss  to  date  and  then  to  seek  to  answer 
the  question:    Is  a  common  educational  policy  for  the 
whole  EEC  emerging  -  or  receding?      Or  could  it  be 
already  here? 

The  following  list  of  events  illustrates  some  of  the 
progress,  in  terms  of  both  decisions  and  action,  that  has 
been  made  in  the  first  post-war  generation  towards  a 
"Europe  of  Education": 
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1949 
1951 

1953 
1957 

1969 

1971 
1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 
1977 

1984 


College  of  Europe  opened  in  Bru9es. 
ECSC  (European  Coal  and  Steel  Community)  Treaty 
provided  for  Vocational  Retxaining  (Art.  56)  . 
The  first  European  School  opened  in  Luxembourg. 
EEC  Treaty  provided  for  the  Mutual  Recognition  of 
diplomas/  and  vocationf»l  training  of  workers  (Art. 
118)  and  farmers  (Art.  41) . 

Euratom  treaty  provided  for  establishment  of  a 
European  University. 

European  Parliament  called  for  (1)  Mutual 
Recognition  of  Degrees,  and  (2)  a  European 
Education  Policy  \3rd  General  Report/  p.  423). 
Ministers  for  Education  of  *the  six'  met  for 
first  time  in  a  Community  setting. 
New  Directorate  for  Education  and  Training 
established  within  D.G.  XII  i^^r  Research  Science 
and  Education. 

Policy  Documents  on  Education  (Janne  Report)  issued 
by  the  Coirmission. 

Decision  of  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  to 

set  up  an  Education  Committee. 

European  University  Institute  established  at 

Florence. 

CEDEFOP  (European  Centre  for  Development  of 

Vocational  Training)  set  up. 

Sducation  Ministers  adopt  Action  Programme. 

Council  of  EC  issued  its  first  directive  (on 

education  of  migrant  workers'  children). 

Nine  European  schools  in  7  countries;  enrolment 

12/000  pupils. 
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BACKGROUND  ;  THE  TREATIES 

Many  of  the  major  political  decisions  taken  at  supra- 
national level  in  Europe  since  1944  have  had  the  commor 
aim  of  achieving  greater  unity  in  this  cradle  of  culture 
and  cockpit  of  war  that  Europe  has  been  historically. 
Despite  setbacks,  icuch  progress  has  been  made  to  date  in 
the  political/  economic  and  social  fields;  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  Europeans  education  must  be  a  key  element  of  polit- 
ical integration.      But  how  much  importance  is  attached  to 
educational  unification  at:  present?      Is  it  an  issue  at  all? 
Or  is  it  alternatively  a  raw  nerve  which  must  be  treated 
so  sensitively  that  some  (e.g.,  the  Danes)  prefer  not  to 
talk  about  it?      It  seems  to  many  that  it  must  be  tackled 
soonsr  or  later;     that  a  true  Federation  will  not  exist 
until  we  have  a  closer  integration  of  our  several  separate 
systems  of  education;    that  the  unity  of  nations  sought  will 
stiXl  not  have  its  cornerstone  until  some  considerable 
cohesion  in  this  sphere  is  achieved. 

Now  the  first  point  to  be  made  clear  is  that  the  word 
educatif.    is  not  mentioned  in  the  Tr'jaty  of  Rome.  This 
seemed  to  amount  to  a  declaiation  that  education  was  a  matter 
that  lay  outside  the  competence  of  the  Community  even  to 
discuss,  and  it  was  so  interpreted.      This  somewhat  legalistic 
view  held  for  several  years,  and  the  Ministers  of  Education 
of  the  Six,  as  they  then  v/ere,  did  not  meet  in  council 
until  November  1971.      Nevertheless  the  treaty  establishing 
the  L-iropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (1951)  had  provided 
for  vocational  retraining  (Artic3^  56;;     the  EEC  Treaty 
(Article  57)  itself  provided  fo:  the  mutual  ,  cognition 
of  qualifications,  and  freedom  of  establishment  for  self- 
employed  workers ;    also  for  the  vocational  training  of 
workers  (Article  118)  and  farmers  (Artxcle  41)  ;  and, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  for  ":.ny  other  matters  not 
covered  by  the  Treaty"  (Arti-le  235)  .      For  its  part,  the 
European  Atomic  Enargy  Corraaission  Treaty  (1957)  provided 
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for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  university 
status.      The  early  discus&ion  on  the  recognition  of 
qualific:\tions  issue  ran  into  some  difficulties  however; 
they  seem  to  have  avoided  all  mention  of  teacher 
qualifications,  for  instance,  and  still  seem  to  be  far 
from  grasping  this  particular  nettle.      Nevertheless  the 
Treary  of  Rome,  while  confining  itself  primarily  to  economic 
affairs,  was  desJ  ^..ed  to  set  in  motion  an  evolutionary 
process.      It  limited  itself  to  "sketching  out  in  general 
terms  the  policy  lines  to  be  pursued  leaving  ft  to  the 
Community  institutions  ...  to  work  out  the  actual 
arrangements  the  Community  is  to  establish".      The  Treaty 
itself  would  not  pre-determine  what  these  arrangements 
might  be.      And  in  1972  the  final  declaration  of  the  Paris 
Summit  claimed  that  "Economic  expansion,  which  is  not 

1    end  in  itself  .  .  .  must  emerge  in  an  improved  quality 
of  life  as  well  as  an  improved  standard"  and  again  that 
"Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  non-material  values  and 
wealth"     (Par.  3,  Bull  EC  3.0-1972). 

DEADLOCK,  EK;jUIRY  AND  RECOMMENDATICKS 

Gradually  it  became  clear  howe  er,  that  certain  areas 
of  application  of  the  Rome  Treaty  v ere  inseparable  from  the 
need  of  an  education  policy  of  some  sort.  Awareness 
emerged  that  economic  needs  for  training  were  inextricably 
linked  with  the  education  system  in  general  -  that  work  and 
training  go  hand  in  hand;     also  that  educational  and 
cultural  matters  on  the  one  hand  cannot  be  separated  from 
economic  and  social  matters  on  the  othsr.      By  a  decision 
of  19  July  1972  the  Commission  of  the  EEC  set  up  within 
itself  (a)  a  working  Party  on  Teaching  and  Education 
(under  Mr.  hSercereau  and  responsible  to  Mr.  Spinelli); 
and  (b)  an  Interdepartmental  Working  Party  on  the  Co-ordination 
of  Directorates -General  concerned  -^ith  questions  of  teaching 
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and  education.      Once  again,  it  seems /  bcth  talks  on  the 
equivalence  of  qualifications  as  well  as  proposals  for 
active  Jo-operation  in  the  field  of  eductxtion  became 
deadlocked. 

A  process  of  wide-ranging  consultations  was  then 
undertaken  by  Professor  Henri  Janne  at  the  behest  the 
Commission  in  1972  so  as  *-n  pj.npoint  for  it  the  basic 
elements  of  an  education  policy  at  Community  level.  The 
resulting  report  (EEC  Commission,  1973)  makes  very 
interesting  reading  relating  as  it  does  to  the  hopes  and 
^■ations  no  less  than  the  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
of  many       Fear  was  viced,  mainly  by  Scandinavians,  of 
a  super-neocolonial  European  Community  that  would  revive 
the  old  western  European  imperialism;     apprehension  was 
expressed  by  the  British  about  the  introduction  of 
Community  doctrine  into  the  schools,  with  powers  that  would 
override  those  cf  the  national  govej.:>ments .      And  side  by 
si da  with  these,  there  emerged  shared  anxiety  over  the 
cultural  identity  of  Europe,  the  crisis  of  values,  the 
alienation  of  many  from  the  prrcess  of  taking  decisions 
Viich  affect  their  lives;     the  artificial  isolation  of  the 
school  from  the  society  it  seeks  to  serve;     the  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  among  the  EEC  member  states  themselv«is, 
the  role  of  schools  in  parpet-uating  this,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  a  set  of  proposals  on  future  policy  did 
emerge,  some  of  which  are  the  following: 

1  vAiile  scrupulously  respecting  national  structures 
and  traditions  in  education,  it  is  advisable  to 
promote  a  necessary  harmonization  between  them. 
This  should  be  done  L    means  of  permanent  concerted 
action  at  all  levo'*s  and  through  more  and  more 
educational  exchanges; 

2  promoting  association  with  non-member  countries,  as 
well  as  international  organisations  (such  as  OECD 
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and  UNESCO) ; 

3  creating  an  "Educational  and  Cultural  Committee" 
representing  each  of  the  European  Community  member 
states; 

4  promoting  a  long-term,  and  gradual  policy  of 
harmonization  based  on  concrete  areas  covered  by 

the  treaty,  e.g.  adult  education,  the  new  technologies 
of  education,  the  mass  media,  and  pre-primary  education  - 
in  other  words  ac ting  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
compensatory  and  complementary  to  the  national 
policies,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  training 
or  re-training  of  personnel  in  such  areas; 

The  Janne  report  did  not,  of  course,  represent  Community 
policy.      It  does  seem  in  retrospect  to  have  marked  a  high 
tide  of  enthusiasm  for  the  development  of  such  a  policy 
(cf.  Gwyn,  19  79)  and  it  is  interesting  in  itself  as  the  only 
discussion  document  that  might  have  provided  a  blueprint 
for  such  a  plan.      Several  of  its  suggestions  have  in  fact 
fallen  on  stony  soil,  and  some  of  its  cautions  may  have  been 
given  more  heed  than  its  positive  proposals  for  action. 
The  initial  movement  towards  an  education  policy  which  the 
report  represented,  may,,  as  Janne  maintained,  have  been 
irrevers  ble;    this  however  gave  no  commitir^ent  to  a  definite 
time  scaje. 


ACTION  BY  THE  EDUCATION  MINISTERS 

A  second  step  forward,  following  the  presentation  of 
the  Janne  Raport  in  1973,  was  the  creation  of  a  new  portfolio 
(Directorate-General  XII)  for  Research,  Science  and 
Education  under  Mr,  Rolf  Dahrendorf  within  the  Co.  iniss.lon. 
He  soon  presented  the  first  pointers  for  action  in 
education  stressing  that,while  there  was  no  intention  of 
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harmonizing  school  structures  or  syllabuses,  priority 
roust  be  given  to  a  strategy  or  co-operation  by  means  of 
a  systematic  exchange  of  information. 

The  education  ministers  decided  at  a  meeting  in  1974 
CO  set  up  an  education  committee/  and  in  1976  they  adopted 
an  action  programme.      Among  its  main  proposals  were: 

1  promoting  closer  relations  between  the  educational 
systems  in  Europe; 

2  compiling  up-to-date  documentation  and  st^tirtics 
on  education; 

3  co-operation  in  the  field  of  higher  education; 

4  promoting  foreign  language  teaching; 

5  achievement  of  equal  opportunity  for  free  access  to 
all  forms  of  education. 


THE  PRESENT  BALANCE  SHEET 

What  then  is  the  present  situation?      I  shall  deal 
with  this  under  two  heads:     (a)  theoretical  and  (b)  actual 
achie verse nts.      On  the  theoretical  level/  while  there  may 
?3till  be  disagreement  on  the  precise  extent  of  the  power 
of  tlie  EEC  in  the  sphere  of  education  there  seems  to  be 
general  agreement  as  to  its  competence  to  act  in  this  field. 
This  said  however  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  when  in  1979 
the  European  Journal  of  Education  sought  contributions  for 
a  symposiiim  to  discuss  the  problem  of  a  European  education  policy/ 
the  editor  had  to  conclude  in  view  o    the  nature  of  the 
articles  contributed/  that  "a  European  policy  in  education 
is,  in  many  respects  still  to  be  invented"  (Fragniere/ 
1979)  .      In  his  view  the  issues  were  not  yet  well  enough 
defined  to  constitute  even  the  basis  of  a  constructive 
debate  or  development.      Similarly  Rhys  Gwyn  (1979) 
concluded  in  an  article  on  a  European  policy  for  initial 
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teacher  education,  that  the  situation  presented  a 
"tantalising  blend  of  creative  possibilities  coupled  with 
sound  reasons  for  >caution  and  restraint". 

But  there  have  been  concrete  achievements  on  the  ground. 
These  have  concentrated  on  specific  areas  -  so  many  in  fact 
that  a  complete  list  of  them  would  be  iit^jossible  here. 
S  "Tne  of  the  better  known  however  are  as  follows: 

1  EEC  action  in  the  area  of  transition  from  school  to 
working  life,  whereby  in  19  81  alone  320,000  young 
persons  benefitted  from  assistance  for  specific 
training  programmes,  and  400,000  from  Conutiunity 
Social  Fund  aid  to  employers  to  create  additional 
jobs; 

2  a  Community  directive  which  obliged  all  member  states 
to  facilitate  the  initial  reception  of  children  of 
migrant  workers  by  providing  free  tuition  in  one  of 
the  languages  of  the  host  country; 

3  the  member  states  must  also  educate  the  children  of 
migrant  nationals  in  the  language  and  culture  of  their 
state  of  origin; 

4  the  work  of  CEDEFOP  (the  European  Centre  for  the 
Development  of  Vocational  Training)  since  its 
establishment  in  Berlin  in  1975  has  facilitated 
new  levels  of  co-operation  and  information  in 
vocational  training  and  adult  education; 

5  an  action  programme  in  1981  has  resulted  in  pilot 
schemes  and  information  exchange  on  the  social 
integration  of  the  disabled,  not  only  at  school, 
but  a'.so  in  vocational  tra.  ning  and  continuing 
education ; 

6  in  the  university  sector  there  has  been  some 
relaxation  of  conditions  of  access  and  improved 
information  on  available  opportunities.  Besides, 
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by  March  1984,  500  joint  study  programmes  were  taking 
place  in  2,627  institutions  (cf.  E.  Parlt.  debate 
3/84)  subsidized  by  the  Commission; 

agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  mutual  recognition 
of  university  qualifications  of  some  500,000  doctors 
as  well  as  dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons;  some 
progress  in  removing  barriers  to  freedom  of  movement 
in  other  professions  is  also  reported  (EC  13/84); 

the  establishment  of  an  inforn*:-  ^on  network  on 
education  (Eurydice)  now  f.«.ves  governments, 
politicians,  teachers  and  the  general  public  access 
to  a  vast  range  of  data,  facts  and  projects  which 
would  have  been  unimaginable  in  Europe  25  years  ago. 
(Prior  consultation  by  the  compilers  of  Eurydice 
with  university  authorities  would  enhance  the 
completeness  of  the  information  available.) 

With  reference  to  education  at  school  level  the  main 
thrust  of  development  has  concentrated  on: 

projects  designed  to  prepare  young  j.eople  for  working 
life.      Three  Irish  projects  in  this  network  had 
half  their  costs  paid  ie  European  Communicy; 

these  were  the  Spiral  Project,  the  Early  School 
Leavers'  Project,  and  the  Irish  Foundation  for  Human 
Development  Project  in  North  Mayo; 

(b)  tescher  training,  especially  in  the  foreign  languages 
area.      Stemming  from  the  Resolution  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  in  1976,  this  is  taking  the  form  of 
recognition  of  study  periods  spent  abroad;  scholar- 
ships for  prospective  language  teachers  to  study 
abroad;    regular  meetings  between  senior  officials, 
teachers  and  foreign  language  experts;    joint  study 
programmes,  and  information  exchange,- 

(c)  technological  change  and  social  adjus  ment  to  new 
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technologies  with  special  reference  to  the  training 
of  teachers,  the  development  of  transferable  software 
and  hardware,  and  the  consequences  for  the  content 
of  teaching  and  for  research; 

(d)    sponsorship  of  research  in  many  areas  of  education, 
e.g.  in  language  teaching,  in  civics,  in  European 
affairs,  and  preservation  of  the  environment,  inter 
alia; 

10     the  final  achievement  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the 
entirely  practical  one  of  directly  establishing 
educational  institutions. 

The  European  University  in  Florence  is  now  in  its 
tenth  year,  while  the  European  Schools,  now  nine  in  number, 
enrol  about  12,000  students  between  them  -  and  their 
European  Baccalaureate  enjoys  a  high  status  in  universities 
from  Ireland  to  Italy  and  indeed  outside  the  European 
Community  as  well.      These  however  are  administered  as  a 
personnel  facility  and  not  by  tl.    Directorate  General 
responsible  for  education  as  such,  now  DG  V. 


CONCLUSION 

We  have  seen  that,  following  an  initial  period  of 
hesitation,  the  EEC  authorities  came  to  realise  that  a 
narrowly  economic  and  legalistic  inteirpretation  of  its 
treaties      ^  insu.  ficient,  and  that,  while  respecting  fully 
the  prlncxple  of  subsidiarity,  some  machinery  of  co-ordination 
must  be  forged.      We  have  also  found  that  considerable 
dialogue  on  educational  problems  has  developed  in  Europe 
since  World  War  2,  while  co-operation  at  various  levels 
is  also  growing  rapidly.      These  developments  are  taking 
place  not  only  in  the  ambit  of  the  EEC,  but  in  many  other 
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overlapping  contexts,  e.g.  the  Nordic  Council,  the  Council 
for  Cultural  Co-operation  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  UNESCO, 
the  OECD  with  its  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and 
Information;    the  Franco-German  and  other  inter-state 
cultural  agreements;    the  Franco-German  Youth  Organization, 
and  many  other  bodies.      In  some  respects  indeed  the 
contribution  of  some  of  these  bodies  to  the  creation  of 
a  common  education  policy  -  if  it  comes  about  -  may 
eventually  prove  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
EEC  itself.      What  these  bodies  sh^re  in  common  might  be 
terr^'d  a  transactional  approach,  i.e.  the  notion  that  the 
more  contacts  we  have  the  better. 

No  doubt  the  dynamism  underlying  all  these  movements 
has  in  part  stemmed  from  the  pressure  to  learn  from  the 
tragic  lessons  of  European  history.      The  growing  awareness 
that  we  face  common  social,  economic  and  personal  challenges 
is  another  force,  and  one  which  lends  urgency  to  the  task 
of  unification.        Besides,  politically,  the  replacement 
of  military  force  by  negotiation  as  equal  partners,  is 
surely  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  EEC  to  date.  We 
are  all  minorities  now.      Besides,  the  common  challenges 
of  massive  youth  unemployment,  social  inequalities  and  economic 
underdevelopment,  the  continuing  plight  of  Third  World 
countries,  as  well  as  the  continuing  strife  in  our  own 
island  should  goad  us  into  realising  how  little  common 
understanding  has  been  achieved,  and  therefore  how  great 
is  the  common  task  for  education  that  lies  ahead.  The 
potential  gains  of  greater  unity  could  therefore  be 
inunense;    and  already  the  stimulus  of  existing  direct 
contacts  is  greater  than  we  often  realise. 

Nevertheless,  immense  barriers  to    progress  remain. 
Whereas  European  education  was  indeed  unified  in  its 
origins  and  for  long  periods  in  the  past,  its  history 
has  been  marked  by  successive  struggles  between  linguistic, 
religious  and  national  groups;    by  linguistic  and  cultural 
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differences,  by  competing  pressures  for  uniformity  and 
diversity,  for  local  autonomy  and  metropolitcn  control. 
To-day  it  could  seem  as  though  the  need  to  cherish  minority 
cultures,  to  accept  cultural  diversity  and  pluralism  and 
to  respect  academic  freedom  itself  -  all  of  them  creations 
of  European  education  -  could  retard  the  very  progress  of 
its  re-unification;    yet  disregard  of  any  of  them  would  be 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  early  results. 

We  have  seen  that  the  political  will  in  the  EEC  to 
effect  educational  integration  has  wcixed  and  waned;  it 
has  moved  from  a  federalist  orientation  in  the  1960s  and 
early  'VOs  to  a  more  functional  and  gradualist  one.  The 
immense  difficulty  of  the  cask  has  been  realised.  The 
politicians  are  pragmatically  moving  forward  one  step  at 
a  time.      Bridges  are  being  built  between  education  and 
training,  and  between  both  and  the  world  of  work  outside. 
Education  systems  throughout  Europe  are  yet  again  under- 
taking self -analysis,  are  desperately  seeking  enlightenment 
from  each  other's  experience  -  and  perhaps  finding  some. 
This  greater  willingness  to  share  information  is  revealing 
the  very  large  identity  of  national  problems  that  we  face 
in  common.      It  might  be  feared  now  that  the  achievement 
of  mutual  recognition  of  qualifications  would  dictate 
identical  content  of  courses  at  third  level,  percolating 
down  to  second  and  even  primary  schooling  and  this  fear 
may  have  some  justification.      But  while  changing  attitudes 
among  policy-makers  are  already  seen  as  revolutionary 
by  some,  a  unified  common  policy  at  compulsory  school  level 
is  still  a  long  way  off  and  can  only  come  about  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties. 

But  besides  being  worthy  of  development  in  itself, 
education  is  frequently  seen  as  an  economic  resource, 
and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  prospect  of  a  Europe 
that  found  itself  being  outclassed  economically  by  both 
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Japan  and  the  U.S.A.,  might  find  the  impetus  to  hasten 
its  step/  even  in  education.      It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  precise  point  was  made  by  four  different  speakers 
in  the  European  Parliament's  debate  on  higher  education 
in  ^arch  1984.      Economic  necessity  could  prove  to  be  the 
lever  that  impels  us  to  work  more  closely,  if  only  to  hang 
together  for  fear  of  hanging  apart.      Lastly,  it  may  be 
that  sheer  size  of  resources  has  enabled  American  technology 
CO  superimpose  American  culture  so  markedly  on  western 
Europe  in  recent  generations.      If,  as  the  Spinelli  Report 
suggests,  Europe  is  now  in  danjer  of  becoming  an  outpost 
of  American  culture,  only  the  combined  Intellectual, 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  all  our  countries 
acting  together  may  suffice  to  turn  back  that  relentless 
tide^ 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  STANDARDIZED  TEST  INFORMATION  ON 
TEACHERS'  ASSESSMENT  OF  ABILITY     IN    THEIR  CLASSES 


Peter  Archer  and  Patricia  J,  Fontes 


ABSTRACT 

The  responses  of  three  groups  of  teachers  to  a  rating 
task  in  which  they  were  asked  to  indicate  how  many  of  their 
pupils  were  "bright",  "above  average",  "below  average"  and 
"dull"  were  compared.  In  two  of  the  groups,  teachers  had 
been  provided  with  test  information  based  on  performance  on 
nationally  standardized  ability  and  attainment  tests.  In 
the  third  group  tests  had  been  administered  but  no  results 
were  provided. 

No  differences  between  the  groups  were  found  in  terms  of 
the  extent  to  which  teacher  ratings  of  ability  levels  corres- 
pond with  mean  ability  test  scores,      in  addition,  teachers, 
irrespective  of  the  group  to  which  they  belonged,  were  found 
to  display  a  tendency  to  place  more  pupils  in  the  above 
average  categories  than  the  below  average  categories. 
Finally,  no  support  was  found  for  an  hypothesis  which  suggested 
that  test  information  would  differentially  affect  the  ratings 
of  teachers  of  classes  with  pupils  who  were  typical  and 
untypical  with  respect  to  age. 

The  fact  that  the  correlation  between  mean  ratings  and 
mean  test  scores  were  found  to  be  fairly  high  in  all  three 
groups  (they  ranged  from  ,51  to  ,60)  suggests  a  reason  for 
the  failure  of  test  information  to  impact  on  teachers* 
judgements.      The  degree  of  agreement  between  teachers  and 
tests  that  the  correlations  reveal  means  that  there  is  less 
scope  for  a  convergence  of  ratings  on  tests  to  occur  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  extent  to  which  information  from  standardized  tests 
affects  the  way  teachers  evaluate  their  pupils  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  considerable  body  of  research  over  the  past 
twenty  years.      Virtually  all  of  this  research  has  been 
concexmed  with  an  examination  of  a  single  question,  namely, 
do  teachers  alter  their  opinions  of  individual  pupils  when 
presented  with  informp.tion  which  indicates  a  level  of  perfor- 
mance higher  or  lower  than  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  pupil? 

In  a  previous  paper  to  this  Association  (Archer,  1980a) 
it  was  argued  that  the  answer  to  this  question  was  'No' ,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  whether  one  examined  studies  in  which 
teachers  are  interviewed  about  their  reactions  to  previously 
acquired  test  infoitnation  (Jackson,  1968;    Leiter,  1976; 
Salmon-Cox,  19  80)  or  experimental  studies  in  which  the  ratings 
of  teachers  who  have  received  test  information  are  compared 
with  those  of  teachers  who  have  not  (Archer,  1980b;  Beggs, 
Meyer  and  Lewis,  1972;  Pedulla,  1976), 

Since  Archer's  (1980a)  paper  a  major  investigation  of 
the  impact  of  test  information  on  teachers'  ratings  was 
published  in  the  final  report  of  tha  Irish  study  on  the 
consequences  of  educational  testing  (Kellaghan,  Madaus  and 
Airasian,  19  82).    Kellaghan  et  al«  addressed  the  issue  in 
two  ways.      Firstly  they  compared  changes  in  teachers'  ratings 
of  intelligence  and  achievement  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  school  year  across  five  groups  of  teachers,  some  of 
whom  received  test  information  in  the  intervening  period  and 
some  of  whom  received  no  information.     Although  to  a  statis- 
tically significant  extent  change  in  ratings  was  more  frequent 
among  teachers  who  received  test  information,  the  effect, 
la  absolute  terms ^  was  slight.      The  authors  estimate 
tnat  approximately  4%  of  upward  revisions  of  ratings  could 
be  attributed  to  the  impact  of  test  information.  No 
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similar  trend  in  relation  to  downward  changes  of  opinion 
was  observed.      (Salmon-Cox,  1981,  noted  the  same  small 
tendency  for  teachers  to  make  more  positive  than  negative 
changes  of  opinion.) 

The  Irish  study  also  includec7  a  series  of  cross-lagged 
pemel  analyses  which  did  provide  evidence  for  an  effect  of 
quite  massive  proportions.      Figures  of  10,  15  and  even 
20%  of  the  variance  are  presented  as  indicators  of  the 
size  of  the  effect.      The  variance  in  question  is  a  reduced 
variance,  the  longitudinal  relationship  between  ratings 
and  tests  having  been  partialleJ  out.      The  authors  argue 
th *t  the  reduced  variance  is  the  correct  "total*  against 
which  to  assess  the  size  of  an  expectancy  effect,  since  the 
effect  cannot  manifest  itself  when  ratings  and  test  scores 
coincide,  a  point  to  which  we  shall  return  later. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  cross-lagged  analysis 
produced  results  which  are  very  different  from  those  in 
every  other  study  examined  and  because  the  cross-lagged 
panel  technique  has  been  shown  to  be  very  suspect  (Rogossa, 
1980),  we  are  inclined  to  reaffirm  the  conclusion  of  the 
3arlier  paper  (Archer,  1980a)  and  state  that  test  information 
rarely,  if  ever,  causes  teachers  to  change  their  ratings  of 
Individual  pupils. 

The  absence  of  an  effect  may  be  explained  by  a  number 
of  factors.      The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  teachers' 
ratings  of  pupils  and  pupils'  scores  on  standardized  tests 
^ill  generally  tend  to  be  in  very  close  agreement  with  each 
other.      Reviewing  a  series  of  studies  in  which  correlation 
coefficients  between  tests  and  ratin^^s  were  computed, 
i»rcher  (1980b)  noted  that  such  coefficients  tend  to  fall  in 
the  range  of  .55  to  .65.      This  is  close  to  the  maximum  that 
CI  e  can  expect  from  what  are  essentially  indices  of  concurrent 
validity  (cf.  Cronbach,  1961).      In  addition  it  has  been 
aigued  (Archer,  19  80b)  that  research  in  this  area  has  tended 
tfi  underestimate  the  level  of  agreement  between  tests  and 
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teachers'  judgments  by  using  the  pupil  rather  than  the 
teacher  as  the  unit  of  analysis  and  by  failing  to  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  teachers'  conceptualizations  of 
ability  and  achievement  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  on  which  tests  are  based. 

Research  on  the  relationship  between  tests  and  ratings 
therefore  provides  some  basis  for  understanding  why  results 
of  the  former  tend  not  to  cause  the  latter  to  change  insofar 
as  it  is  clear  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  test  scores 
will  indicate  a  level  of  performanca  different  from  that 
which  the  teacher  would  expect  in  the  absence  of  test 
information. 

Other  reasons  for  the  failure  of  test  information  to 
affect  teachers'  ratings  emerged  in  Archer's  (1980a)  paper 
to  this  Association.      That  paper  contained  an  account  of 
a  study  in  which  teachers  were  interviewed  about  intelligence 
test  results  which  they  found  surprising  in  the  sense  that 
there  were  discrepancies  between  the  result  and  the  teacher's 
opinion.      This  study  revealed  that  test  scores,  which 
appeared  on  the  basis  of  other  evidence  to  be  discrepant, 
were  only  perceived  as  such  slightly  more  often  than  chance 
alone  would  predict.      Thus,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
where  one  expects  test  scores  to  have  an  effect  the  teachers 
did  pot  have  any  reason  to  revise  their  opinions  since 
they  did  not  perceive  the  test  results  as  different  from 
these  opinions.      Furthermore,  where  discrepancies  were 
perceived,  the  teachers  were  able  to  find  legitimate  reasons 
for  the  discrepancy  (for  example,  nervousness,  illness  and 
overconscientiousness)  when  the  pupil  did  worse  on  the  test 
than  the  teacher  expected,  and  guessing  and  cheating  where 
the  pupil  did  better  than  expected       Since  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  explanations  offered       teachers  implied  that 
the  test  scor^  was  inaccurate,  a  change  of  opinion  was  not 
saen  as  necessary.      It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
explanations  presented  by  teachers  were  found  by  the 


interviewer  to  be  entirely  convincing.      In  other  words 
it  was  felt  that  in  many  cases  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  test  provided  the  more  accurate  measure  of  the  pupil's 
intelligence.      This  was  particularly  true  of  discrepancies 
where  the  test  score  was  reported  as  lower  than  expected 
(such  discrepancies  represented  67%  of  all  discrepancies 
nominated  by  teachers) . 

Research  on  the  impact  of  test  information  has  been 
criticised  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  focussed  exclusively 
on  whether  a  convergence  of  teacher  ratings  on  test  perfor- 
mance occurs  and  that  this  kind  of  preoccupation  with  a 
single  question  betrays  an  unduly  simplistic  view  of  the 
way  teachers    think  about  their  pupils  (Egan  and  Archer/ 
in  press)  .      In  this  paper  we  exan.ine  some  aspects  of 
teachers'  perceptions  of  their  pupils  which  it  might  be 
argued  are  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  exposure 
to  standardized  test  information  than  the  level  of  agreement 
of  these  ratings  with  corresponding  test  scores.  Three 
separate  hypotheses  will  be  investigated. 

The  first  hypothesis  derives  from  the  fact  that  standard- 
ized test  results  can  convey  information  not  just  about  the 
relative  performance  of  pupils  within  a  class  but  also 
about  the  performance  of  the  class  as  a  whole  relative 
to  other  classes.      A  teacher  reading  test  results  for 
his  or  her  class  may  well  find  that  they  produce  a  rank 
ordering  of  pupils  which  is  identical  with  a  rank  ordering 
based  on  his  or  her  ov/n  assessments.      However/  the  teacher 
may  nevertheless  find  that  the  norm-referenced  scores 
indicate  that  tlie  general  level  of  performance  compared 
to  that  of  the  standardization  sample  is  higher  or  lower 
than  he  or  she  thought       In  this  kind  of  situation/  an 
effect  of  the  information  may  be  to  bring  te'^chers'  judg- 
ments of  the  ability  level  of  their  class  more  closely  into 
line  with  the  level  indicated  by  test  scores. 


The  second  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  whether  the 
provision  of  test  information  will  reverse  a  tendency  noted 
in  a  number  of  studies  (Archer,  1980b;    Kellaghan,  McNamara 
and  Neuman,  1969;     Egan  and  Archer,  In  press)   for  teachers 
to  produce  asymmetrical  distributions  of  ratings.  Specif- 
ically it  has  been  found  that  on  a  five-point  rating  scale 
the  top  two  categories  tend  to  contain  about  50%  more 
observations  ^an  the  bottom  two  categories  (Egan  and  Archer, 
in  press).      It  seems  reasonable  to  sugges**  that  se\,s  of 
test  scores  which  are  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  tc  produce 
equal  numbers  of  below  average  and  above  average  performers 
would  over  a  period  of  time  cause  teachers  to  revise  the 
way  they  evaluate  their  pupils  and  as  a  result  produce 
more  symmetrical  distributions  of  ratings. 

The  final  hypothesis  with  which  we  will  deal  is  one 
that  has  a  long  history  in  the  literature  of  educational 
testing;    namely,  that  the  availability  of  test  information 
will  correct  a  tendency  for  teachers  to  overestimate  the 
intelligence  of  children  who  are  in  classes  with  pupils 
younger  than  themselves  and  vmderestimate  the  intelligence 
of  children  in  classes  witli  pupils  older  than  themselves 
(Terman,  1919;    Varner,  1922,  1923;    Hubbard  and  Flesher, 
1953) .      If  age-normed  test  scores  have  this  correcting 
effect,  we  should  expect  to  observe  it  in  a  stronger  form 
in  classes  with  more  young  and/or  more  old  pupils  than 
in  cl  xsses  which  have  a  narrower  and  more  typical  range 
of  ages. 


METHOD 
Sample 

In  the  autumn  of  1973,  as  part  of  a  longitudinal 
study  of  the  effects  of  standardized  testing,  a  stratified 
random  sample  of  Irish  national  schools  (excluding  private, 
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Protestant,  special  and  one-teacher  schools)  was  selected 
(Kellaghan,  Madaus  and  Airasian,  1982).      The  stratifying 
characteri-tics  were  location  (city,  town,  rural)  and 
gender  composition  (boys,  girls,  mixed).      Schools  from 
the  city  boys',  city  girls',  town  boys'  and  town  girls' 
strata  of  that  sample  which  had  at  least  one  class  containing 
only  sixth  standard  pupils  were,  in  the  spring  of  1977, 
asked  to  participate  in  a  study  of  sixth-class  teachers' 
beliefs  and  practices;    there  were  88  such  schools  in  the 
sample  at  that  time.      The  teaching  beliefs  and  practices 
questionnaire,  one  question  from  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  present  investigation,  was  completed  by  all  of  the 
sixth-class-only  teachers  in  76  of  these  schools  and  by 
at  least  one  teacher  in  nine  of  the  schools,  a  total  of 
164  teachers  (Burke  and  Pontes,  in  preparation). 

The  effective  samp)':  size  in  the  present  investigation 
was  substantially  reduced  from  that  in  the  Burke  and  Pontes 
study  for  several  reasons:    76  teachers  had  not  administered 
to  their  classes  *-Me  test  of  verbal  ability,  the  scores 
on  which  are  the  other  critical  variable  in  this  study 
(62  of  these  having  been  in  a  group  oC  schools  which  were 
not  asked  to  administer  the  test;    the  remainder  having 
failed  to  do  so) ;    20  teachers  had  a  mismatch  of  more  than 
10%  in  the  number  of  pupils  they  tested  and  the  number 
they  rated  in  the  questionnaire;    and  three  teachers  did 
not  respond  to  the  pupil  ability  rating  question  altliough 
they  had  completed  other  parts  of  the  questionnaire. 
These  losses,  along  with  the  addition  of  a  single  teacher 
from  a  mixed  town  school  which  had  been  a  girl»>'  town 
school  at  the  original  sample  selection  time,  result  in  the 
representation  of  only  66  teachers  in  the  present  study. 
Their  distribution  over  type  of  school  and  receipt/non- 
receipt  of  test  results  is  shown  in  Table  1.      It  will 
be  noted  that  the  school  types  are  not  equally  represented 
in  the  three  conditions.     Town  girls'  schools  are  over- 
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TABLE  1 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SAMPLE 
AND  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS 

School    Eligible         Schools  with    Schools  w< th  Total 

type  schools  full  partial  teacher 
  participation  participation  returns 


No  results 


City  boys 

4 

0 

2 

3 

City  girls 

3 

2 

0 

2 

Town  boys 

5 

2 

1 

4 

Town  girls^ 

5 

3 

2 

8 

Total 

17 

7 

5 

17 

Norm- referenced  results 

City  boys 

4 

0 

4 

9 

City  girls 

6 

2 

1 

7 

Town  boys 

4 

2 

2 

5 

Town  girls 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

18 

5 

9 

24 

Norm- 

and  criterion-referenced 

results 

City  boys 

5 

1 

2 

6 

City  girls 

4 

0 

4 

10 

Town  boys 

5 

2 

2 

4 

Town  girls 

5 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

19 

5 

11 

25 

1  Including 

one 

school  which  became  mixed 

after 

selection 
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represented  in  the  norm-re  ice  renced  condition  and  city  girls' 
schools  are  over-represented  in  the  norm-  and  criterion- 
referenced  condition. 


Instruments 

The  questionnaire  on  teaching  beliefs  and  practices 
had  seven  sections:    general  information,  classroom  organ- 
ization, discipline,  curriculum  organization,  teaching 
aims,  educational  issues,  and  the  effects  of  teaching 
methods.      One  set  of  responses  from  the  general  infor- 
mation section  was  uses  in  this  study:    the  numbers  of 
pupils  in  the  class  /tho  were  described  by  the  teacher  as 
being  "very  brighc",  "bright",  "average",  "below  average", 
or  "dull". 

The  test  which  was  used  as  a  measure  of  verbal  ability 
was  the  Drumcondra  Verbal  Reasoning  Test  (DVRT)  (Gorman, 
1968).      It  contains  110  items  measuring  a  variety  of  verbal 
skills  and  has  age  norms,  with  a  mean  of  100  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  15  points,  based  on  an  Irish  sample  for  children 
between  10  years  0  montlis  and  12  years  11  months  of  age. 
A  re-nor.ning  of  the  test  was  carried  out  in  1974  as  part 
of  the  study  on  the  effects  c  :  standardized  testing;  these 
norms  which  cover  the  aces  from  9  years  0  months  to  13  years 
11  months  were  used  in  reporting  results  to  teachers  in 
the  course  of  that  study  and  in  analyses  in  the  present 
study. 


Procedures 

In  the  autumn  of  1976  the  Drumcondra  Verbal  Reasoning 
Test  was  administered  by  the  teachers  in  this  study  to 
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their  sixth-class  pupils,  along  with  a  battery  o£  standard- 
ized attainment  te£ts*      Some  weeks  later  teachers  in  the 
norm-referenced  and  in  the  nom~  and  criterion-referenced 
school  groups  received  reports  on  the  test  performance  of 
each  pupil  tec ted.      The  norm-referenced  results  consisted 
of  raw  scores  on  attainment  tests  only  and  of  standard 
scores  and  percentile  rank  equivalents  for  all  tests  taken; 
the  criterion-referenced  result*;  given  in  addition  consisted 
of  a  breakdown  of  pupil  performance  on  ay<\l  categories 
of  items  in  the  attainment  tests  only. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  in  all  three  groups 
had  had  exactly  the  same  experience  of  testing  and  of  results 
or  no  results  in  the  previous  autumn  when  they  were  in  fifth 
class.      Two  years  previously ,  when  they  were  in  third  class, 
they  had  had  an  almost  identical  experience,  the  only 
"difference  being  that  the  Otis  Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test 
was  used  instead  of  the  Drumcondra  Verbal  Reasoning  Test. 
In  the  intervenii^g  year,  when  these  pupils  were  in  fourth 
class,  only  those  In  the  norm-referenced  results  group  had 
been  tosted,  with  the  same  types  of  tests  used  in  fifth 
and  sixth  class,  including  the  DVRT.      Following  each  of 
these  testingexperiences ,  their  teachers  of  that  year  had 
either  received  no  report  of  results,  received  norm-refer^ 
enced  reports  only,  or  received  criterion-referenced  results 
in  addition  if  the  pupils  were  in  fifth  or  sixth  class. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1976-77  school  year  the  teachi  ^g 
beliefs  and  practices  questionnaire  was  given  to  each  of 
the  teachers  by  the  field  worker  responsible  for  that 
school.     With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of 
questionnaires  left  at  the  school  for  later  completion 
each  questionnaire  was  filled  in  by  the  teacher  and 
collected  by  the  field  worker  in  the  course  of  his  one- 
day  visit  to  the  school. 
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Treatment  of  the  data 

The  unit  of  analysis  in  this  investigation  was  the 
teacher  and  his  or  her  class.      The  pupil  ability  test 
data  and  the  pupil  ages  in  months  as  of  15  October  1976 
were  aggrecQted  to  teacher  level,  the  test  data  in  h^th 
raw  score  and  standard  score  (age  norms)  form.  Each 
teacher  was  thus  assigned  seven  values  -  the  mean  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  class, 
the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  raw  scores  and  the 
mean  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  standard  scores  of 
the  pupils  in  the  class  along  with  the  number  of  pupils 
tested  and  from  whose  scores  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  were  calculated.      Each  teacher  record  also 
included  the  information  about  school  type  and  the  numbers 
of  pupils  assigned  to  each  of  the  categories  of  ability  in 
the  questionnaire?    these  nur:i.srs  were  converted  tD  percent- 
ages of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  to  allow 
comparisons  across  classes.      The  numbers  of  pupils  in  etch 
ability  category-  were  also  used  to  calculate  a  class  mean 
rating  by  assigning  a  value  of  5  to  the  rating  of  "very 
bright",  4  to  "bright",  3  to  "average",  2  to  "below  average", 
and  1  to  "dull"  and  computing  the  mean  in  the  usual  way. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  results  of  analyses  related 
to  our  three  hypotheses  it  was  necessary  to  test  the  compar- 
ability of  the  three  results  conditions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1976-77  school  year  in  terms  of  age  and  verbal  ability.^ 

1       Because  of  the  imbalance  of  types  of  school  across  results 
conditions  we  thought  it  necessary'  to  test  the 
comparability  of  these  as  well.      No  significant 
differences  in  age,  ability  raw  score  or  ability  ratings 
were  found  for  classes  in  the  ''cms  categories  of  school 
type.      The  ability  test  mean  of  76.2  in  city  boys' 
schools  exceeded  those  of  the  other  school  types  by 
about  6  raw  score  points  but  this  difference  did  not 
quite  achieve  statistical  significance  (p  =  .053) . 


RESULTS 
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Although  the  random  assignment  of  schools  to  the  three 
results  conditions  should  have  assured  that  there  were 
no  significant  differences  between  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  larger  study  in  19  73-74,  we  were  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  by  the  time  of  the  present  study  there  had 
been  three  years  of  differential  treatment  and  a  certain 
amount  of  differential  dropout  and  that  therefore  the 
initial  comparability  might  have  broken  down. 

Table  2  contains  comparisons  of  the  three  groups  in 
terms  of  average  age  of  the  constituent  classes,  average 
DVRT  raw  score  and  average  DVRT  standard  score.  There 
is  nothing  in  Table  2  to  suggest  that  the  feared  erosion 


TABLE  2 


ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE  :  MEAN  AGES  AND  MEAN 
ABILITY  RAW  SCORES  AND  STANDARD  SCORES  ACROSS  SIXTH 
CLASSES  IN  THREE  TEST  RESULTS  CONDITIONS 


N 

Ages 

Raw  scores 

Standard 

scores 

M  SD 

M  SD 

M 

SD 

No  results 

17 

143,69  2.68 

70,84  7,55 

105,06 

5,78 

Nom-referenced 
results 

24 

142,19  2,48 

71.45  7,87 

105,9  7 

6,02 

Nom-  and 
criterion- 
referenced 
results 

25 

143,31  3,48 

72,60  8,31 

106,35 

6,69 

Tests  of  significance 

Mean  square 

13,1106 

17,1511 

8,6091 

df 

2 

2 

2 

F 

1.512 

,270 

,222 

P 

N,S, 

N,S, 

N,S, 
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of  comparability  of  groups  over  time  occurred,  i.e.  there 
are  no  si',  Ificant  inter-croup  differences  in  age  or 
measured    .  bal  ability.      However,  a  new  problem  is 
suggested  by  the  data  in  Table  2  in  that  the  average  DVRT 
standard  score  is,  iu  the  case  of  all  thres  groups,  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  figure  of  100  which  one  would  expect 
on  the  basis  of  the  standardization  procedure.      In  other 
words  rlie  classes  that  provided  data  for  the  present  study 
were,  in  general,  performing  at  a  level  which  was  5  to  6 
standard  score  points  above  the  mean  for  the  standardization 
sample.      The  implications  of  this  problem  will  be  examined 
later. 

Oiir  first  hypothesis,  that  the  receipt  of  norm- 
referenced  standardized  test  information  al^out  the  verbal 
ability  of  their  pupil b  would  lead  to  a  closer  correspondence 
between  teachers'  judgments  of  the  overall  ability  of  their 
classes  and  the  tested  level  of  ability  oj.    heir  classes, 
was  tested  in  two  ways.      Firstly,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  thfere  were  not  significant  differences  between  the 
groups  in  terms  of  DVRT  performance  (see  Table  2)  ,  it  was 
felt  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  control  for 
measured  verbal  ability  in  comparing  ratings  across  the 
three  groups.      Accordingly,  an  analysis  of  covariance 
was  perfotiued  with  the  mean  class  rating  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  the  mean  DVRT  standard  score  as  the  covariate 
This  analysis  was  directed  at  the  question  of  whether  there 
was  a  systematic  source  of  difference  in  the  mean  class 
ratings  over  and  above  the  measured  ability  of  the  class; 
if  such  were  found,  it  could  be  attributable  to  the  receipt 
of  the  test  information  -  the  dimension  along  which  we  know 
the  groups  to  differ. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  are  presented 
in  Table  3.      They  show  that  the  small  differences  which 
appear  between  the  mean  ability  ratings  of  classes  in  the 
three  groups,  are  not  related  to  dif^  rences  in  the  receipt 
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TABLE  3 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  :  MEAN  ABILITY  RATINGS 
ACROSS  SIXTH  CLASSES  IN  THREE  TEST  RESULTS  CONDITIONS, 
CONTROLLING  FOR  MEAN  ABILITY  TEST  STANDARD  SCORES 


N  Mean  Standard  Deviation 


No  results 

17 

3.16 

.43 

Norm-referenced 

results 

24 

3.22 

.42 

Norm-  and  criterion- 

referenced  results 

25 

3.26 

.32 

Sources  of^  variation 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

Test  scores 

2.883 

1 

27.148 

<  .001 

Results  condition 

.013 

2 

.127 

N.S. 

Explained 

.970 

3 

9.134 

<  .001 

Residual 

.106 

62 

Total 

.146 

65 

of  results:    the  F-ratio  for  "Results  condition"  5*=  not 
1-rge  enough  to  be  significant.      It  is  the  strong  relation- 
ship between  the  test  scores  and  the  ratings  that  accounts 
for  or  explains  the  rating  differences  we  obs;erve  (F  =  27.148; 
p  <  .001) .      This  relationship  between  the  mean  test  scores 
and  the  mean  ratings  suggests  another  way  of  examining 
our  first  hypothesis:    by  comparison  of  the  correlation 
between  mean  ratings  and  mean  test  scores  across  the  three 
groups.      If  the  hypothesised  effect  had  occurred  (i.e.  if 
teachers  who  received  results  gave  ratings  closer  to  the 
test  scores)  one  would  expect  to  find  higher  correlations 
between  ratings  and  tests  in  the  results  conditions  than 
in  the  no  results  condition.      The  relevant  correlations 
appear  in  Table  4,  from  which  two  things  are  clear. 


TABLE  4 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  MEAN  ABILITY  RATINGS  AKD 
MEAN  ABILITY  TEST  STANDARD  SCORES  IN  SIXTH  CLASSES 
IN  THREE  TEST  RESULTS  CONDITIONS 


N 


r 


No  results 


17 


.58 


<  .01 


Norm-referenced  results 


24 


.51 


<  .01 


Norm-  and  criterion-referenced 
results 


25 


.60 


<  .001 


Firstly,  the  previous  finding  of  no  support  for  our 
hypothesis  is  confirmed  insofar  as  the  correlations  for 
the  three  groups  are  almost  identical. 

Secondly,  Table  4  provides  a  possible  partial  explan- 
ation fcr  the  lack  of  an  effect.      Just  as  in  the  studies 
of  individual  ratings  reviewed  earlier  there  is  here 
evidence  of  a  substantial  relationship  between  teacher 
judgments  and  standardized  test  scores.  Interestingly, 
the  correlations  reported  are  of  roughly  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  those  for  individual  ratings  (which  as 
stated  in  the  introduction  tended  to  fall  in  the  range 
.55  to  .65).      The  argument  in  the  introduction,  however, 
that  the  observed  correlations  were  as  high  as  they  could 
be  does  not  apply  to  the  figures  in  Table  4.      In  the  latter 
case  we  are  dealing  with  an  analysis  in  which  measurement 
error  associated  with  variation  between  pupils  has  been 
reduced  because  we  are  using  an  aggregated  variable  in 
the  case  of  the  test  score  and  a  variable  which  only 
indirectly  refers  to  individual  pupils  in  the  case  of  the 
teacher  judgment.      Nevertheless,  the  correlations  in 
Table  4  do  indicate  a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  variations  in  ability  levels  of  classes  as  measured 
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by  tests  like  the  DVRT.      Such  being  the  case,  the  potential 
for  test  information  to  have  an  impact  in  this  area  is 
reduced. 


Our  second  hypothesis,  that  teachers  who  have  been 
exposed  to  and  schooled  in  the  interpretation  of  standard- 
ized, norm-refei'»nced  scores,  will  produce  more  symmeLric- 
ally-shaped  ratini*-  of  ability  than  those  who  have  not,  is 
not  completely  independent  of  the  first,  since  changes  in 
the  shape  of  distribution  will  often  change  its  mean  as 
well*      Stated- separately,  however,  it  gives  the  chance 
to  demonstrate  and  test  more  directly  an  interesting  aspect 
of  teacher  ratings.      The  statistical  test  used  in  this 
case  is  the  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  which  deter- 
mines whether  any  significant  difference  exists  between 
groups  in  the  data  represented  in  a  set  .of  dependent 
variables,  here  the  percentages  of  pupils  assigned  to  the 
five  categories  of  ability  by  teachers  in  each  results  group. 

Before  presenting  results  of  the  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  a  simple 
breakdown  of  the  five  rating  categories  based  on  direct 
counts  of  pupils  assigned  by  their  teachers  to  these  five 
categories  revealed  a  pattern  very  similar  to  that  noted 
in  the  Egan  and  Arche,*  (in  press)  study  cited  earlier. 
Out  of  the  total  of  2,419  pupils  with  which  this  study  is 
concerned  a  little  over  40%  were  assigned  to  the  very 
bright  or  above  average  categories  while  only  24%  were 
assigned  to  the  below  average  or  dull  categories.  A 
similar  breakdown  done  s,3parately  for  each  of  the  three 
conditions  yielded  no  obvious  deviation  from  the  general 
pattern  • 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  to 
produce  skewed  distributions  noted  in  earlier  studies  is 
evident  among  teachers  in  the  present  study.      It  also 
seems  likely  that  our  hypothesis  that  this  tendency  will 
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Jbe  less  marked  in  the  conditions  in  which  test  information 
is  provided  will  not  be  supported.      That  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  Table  5,  which  contains  the  results 
of  the  multivariate  analysis  of  variance.      The  very  small 
F-ratio  shows  that  none  of  the  differences  we  observe  -  e.g. 
between  17%  and  13%  in  the  "very  bright"  category  or 
between  10%  and  6%  in  the  "dull"  category  -  are  in  fact 
large  enough,  considered  together,  to  be  significant;  they 


TABLE  5 

MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  :  PERCENTAGES 
OF  PUPILS  IN  FIVE  ABILITY  CATEGORIES  ACROSS 


SIXTH  CLASSES  IN  THREE  TEST  RESULT  CONDITIONS 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

very 
bright 

bright 

average 

below 
average 

dull 

No  results 

M 
SD 

13.41 
8.02 

24.82 
15.05 

37.18 
11.95 

14.18 
7.93 

10.41 
9.98 

Norm-referenced 
'  results 

M 
SD 

17.08 
10.97 

23.79 
11. ?0 

32.25 
12.90 

17.88 
12.32 

9.21 
7.79 

Norm-  and 
criterion- 
referenced 

M 
SD 

15.48 
8.00 

24.72 
9.04 

36.76 
10.04 

17.00 
8.52 

6.36 
6.14 

results 


Test  of  effect  of  results  condition 

Wilks  lambda  .84 
approx.  F  1.04 
df  10,118 
P  N.S. 
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ctppear  to  be  due  only  to  chance  variations.      Thus,  there 
is  nothing  in  Table  5  that  would  support  the  hypothesis 
that  test  information  exercises  a  corrective  influence  in 
relation  to  a  tendency  for  teachers  to  regard  considerably 
more  pupils  as  being  above  average  than  below  average. 

Apart  frora  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  that 
always  exist  when  an  hypothesised  difference  is  not  found 
(whether  one  can  accept  a  null  hypothesis  or  not)  there 
is  the  additional  problem  here  of  the  surprisingly  good 
pcrt'ormance  on  the  DVRT  of  pupils  in  the  present  study 
compared  with  the  performance  of  the  standardization  sample 
(see  Table  2) .      What  this  difference  between  the  present 
sample  and  the  standardization  sample  is  likely  to  mean 
is  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  were  presented  with  DVRT 
standard  scores  were  being  given  information  which  actually 
indicated  that  more  of  their  pupils  were  above  average  than 
below  average  in  terms  of  verbal  ability.      This  might  well 
be  thought  to  confirm  rather  than  correct  any  tendency  the 
teacher  might  have  had  to  produced  skewed  distributions 
of  ratings.      This  point  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later. 

The  final  hypothesis  to  be  tested  here  concerns  the 
possible  differential  impact  of  test  information  in  classes 
which  vary  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  age  within 
them.     The  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  reasoning  that  the 
potential  for  norm-referenced  test  scores  to  affect  teachers' 
ratings  over  and  above  their  rank  ordering  of  pupils  within 
a  class  is  greatest  in  relation  to  pupils  who  are  markedly 
older  or  younger  than  their  classmates  if/  as  has  been 
suggested  in  the  literature,  teachers  tend  to  overlook 
differences  in  the  ages  of  children  when  evaluating  their 
Intel ligence« 

To  test  this  hypothesis  a  separate  analysis  was  carried 
out  comparing  teachers  within  the  results  group  who  had 
classes  with  typical  age  range  for  sixth  class  and  those 
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who  had  classes  which  were  either  unusually  young  or 
xinusuaXly  old.      The  two  groups  to  be  compared  in  this 
analysis  were  defined  in  the  following  way:    means  and 
standard  deviations  of  class  mean  ages  in  months  were 
calculated  and  a  class  was  regarded  as  being  typical  or 
atypical  depending  on  whether  its  mean  age  fell  within 
one  standard  deviation  of  the  mean  or  not.      This  analysis 
tested  whether  the  correlation  between  mean  DVRT  standard 
score  and  mean  class  rating,  controlling  for  mean  DVRT 
raw  score,  was  greater  for  classes  with  many  under-  and 
over-age  children  than  for  the  remaining  classes.  The 
relevant  part5.«l  correlations  and  the  numbers  on  which  they 
are  based  are  presented  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

PARTIAL  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  MEAN  ABILITY  RATINGS 
AND  MEAN  ABILITY  STANDARD  SCORES,  CONTROLLING  FOR 
MEAN  ABILITY  RAW  SCORES,  IN  CLASSES  RECEIVING  TEST 
RESULTS  AND  HAVING  PUPILS  OF  TYPICAL*  OR  OF 
deviant"*"  AGES 


N 

Partial  r 

df 

Classes  with  pupils 
of  typical  ages 

35 

.28 

32 

.052 

Classes  with  pupils 
of  deviant  ages 

14 

-.03 

11 

N.S. 

*      Mean  ages  between 

140.03 

and  145.97  (i 

•  e. 

143  +  2.97) 

+      Mean  ages  below  140.3  or 

above  145.97 

In  order  for  us  to  be  able  to  accept  our  hypothesis, 
both  partial  correlations  and  the  difference  between  them 
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would  have  to       statistically  significant.      In  the  event 
neither  partial  correlation  differed  significantly  from 
zero  so  that  a  test  of  the  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  correlations  would  be  meaningless.      Just  as 
in  the  previous  two  cases  we  are  unable  to  find  support 
in  the  data  for  our  third  hypothesis.      In  fact  it  may 
be  noted  in  pa&sing  that  the  partial  correlation  for  the 
classes  with  typical  age  ranges  is  higher  though  not 
significantly  so  than  the  one  for  the  atypical  classes. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  what  one  would  expect  under  the 
hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 

In  the  present  study  no  support  was  found  for  any  of 
the  three  hypotheses  tested.      Teachers  who  had  been 
provided  with  norm-referenced  DVRT  scores  did  not  produce 
mean  ability  ratings  that  corresponded  more  closely  with 
mean  test  scores  than  did  the  ratings  of  teachers  who  had 
not  received  test  scores.      The  distribution  of  ratings 
among  teachers  who  had  received  test  information  was  no 
less  negatively  skewed  than  the  distributions  of  teachers 
who  did  not  have  access  to  test  information.  Finally, 
no  differences  were  found  among  teachers  who  had  been 
given  results  between  those  with  typical  and  untypical  age 
ranges  in  their  classes  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  relation- 
ship between  ratings  and  tests. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  then  are  very  much 
in  line  with  the  findings  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  test 
information  on  other  aspects  of  teacher  ratings  reviewed 
in  the  introduction.      However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  drawing  of  a  conclusion  that  test  information  has 
no  impact  in  the  areas  examined  in  the  present  study  would 
not  be  entirely  warranted.      Militating  against  this 
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conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the  independent  variable 
(the  provision  of  norm-referenced  test  scores)  did  not 
opcrat?  in  the  autumn  of  1976  with  these  classes  receiving 
results  as  one  m..ght  have  expected:    pupils  in  the  present 
sample  perrormed  considerably  better  on  the  DVirr  than 
had  pupils  in  the  standardization  sample  in  early  1974, 
The  test  results  these  teachers  received  indicated  that 
their  classes  were  a  bit  '•'above  average"  (with  means  of 
about  106)  and  that  considerably  more  than  50%  of  pupils 
had  standard  scores  greater  than  100,  i.e.  were  above 
average  in  terms  of  verbal  ability.      This  problem  xvas 
pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  findings  in  this  papex  on 
the  second  hypothesis,  where  it  was  argued  that  the  test 
information  might  be  reinforcing  rather  th^rx  correcting 
a  tendency  among  teachers  to  regard  a  disproportionate 
number  of  pupils  as  being  above  average.      The  extent  to 
which  this  was  happening,  of  course,  also  reduced  the 
possibility  of  the  first  hypothesis  being  supported  for 
reasons  given  earlier.      In  addition  it  seems  unlikely 
that,  given  the  absence  of  an  overall  effect  of  test 
information  on  ratings  in  terms  of  averages  and  distrib- 
utions, an  effect  would  emerge  among  that  group  of  teachers 
with  classes  in  which  the  pupil  ages  deviated  from  the 
"norm"  for  sixth  classes  (our  third  hypothesis) .  indeed 
it  may  seem  that  a  class  level  analysis,  as  was  done  in 
the  present  study,  was  not  an  sr^i^opriate  way  to  identify 
the  phenomenon  in  question.      A  further  study  using  the 
pupil  rather  than  the  class  as  the  unit  of  analysis  would 
be  useful  in  this  regard. 

Why  pupils  in  the  present  study  should  have  done  so 
much  better  on  the  DVRT  than  pupils  in  the  standardization 
sample  is  not  entirely  clear.    There  is  landoubtedly  a 
practice  effect  operating  due  to  the  fact  that  most  pupils  in 
the  present  study  would  have  taken  the  DVRT  on  a  number  of 
occasions  previously.    In  the  report  of  the  effecln  of  testing 
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study,  Kellaghan,  Madaus  and  Airasian  (1982)  noted  that 
practice  effects  were  more  likely  to  occur  in  relation 
to  tests  with  what  might  be  regarded  as  unconventional 
formats  (e.g.  ability  tests  and  multiple-choice  achievement 
tests  in  areas  like  punctuation,  capitalization  and 
language  usage)  than  in  relation  to  straightforward 
achievement  tests  like  reading  and  mathematics.  In 
the  case  of  the  DVRT  it  has  not  been  possible  to  quantify 
how  much  of  the  observed  improvement  in  performance  might 
be  due  to  a  practice  effect  and  how  much  might  be  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  capacity  for  handling  or  scoring  well 
on  tests  of  verbal  ability  among  the  school-going  population. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  substantial  rise  in  verbal 
eibility  test  scores  had  occurred  between  the  original 
standardization  of  the  DVRT  in  1967  and  the  commencement 
of  the  effects  of  testing  study  in  1973;     this  was  one  of 
the  compelling  reasons  for  the  restandardizaticn  carried 
out  in  the  study.      It  is  conceivable  that  this  upward 
trend  was  maintained  at  least  up  to  the  1976-77  school 
year  in  which  the  present  study  took  place. 

So  far  in  discussing  our  results  we  have  referred  only 
to  the  impact  of  the  provision  of  DVRT  scores  in  the  autunui 
of  19  76.      The  entire  context  of  test  information  for  pupils, 
teachers  and  schools  in  \he  results  conditions/  hov»ever, 
involved  more  than  this  sincjle  intervention.      Not  only 
were  the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  taking  the  DVRT 
for  the  third  timw  but  norm-referenced  results  for  both 
prior  testings  had  been  sent  to  teachers  in  the  results 
schools,  so  that  scores  for  these  pupils  when  they  were  in 
fourth  class  and  fifth  class  were  known.      These  scores 
were  more  "normally"  distributed;    in  fact  fourth  class 
pupils  in  the  autumn  of  1976  had  an  "average"  score  below 
100  (96.3)  and  fifth  class  pupils  had  only  a  slightly 
superior  mean  (102.4).      If  the  earlier  scores  were 
accessible       teachers  in  sixth  class  (some  of  these  might 
even  have  taught  the  same  pupils  in  previous  years),  a 


possible  corrective  to  the  latest,  somewhat  inflated  score 
might  have  operated.      Teachers  also  had  access  to  norm- 
referenced  attainment  test  scores  which  were  not  as  subject 
to  practice  effects  as  the  ability  test.      The  informai-lon 
from  the  attainment  tests  would  have  indicated  that  pupils 
were  mor(2  "average"  in  terms  of  reading,  mathematics  and 
Irish  than  they  were  in  terms  of  verbal  ability.      In  short, 
the  independent  variable  in  this  study  is  not  merely  the 
autumn  1976  ability  test  results;    it  is  the  entire  regimen 
of  tests  and  results  from  them  that  characterized  the 
school  experience  of  these  pupils  from  third  to  sixth  class. 
Apparently,  this  entire  complex  of  information  -  most  of 
which  ought  to  have  created  the  impression  that  most  pupils 
are  average  (score  near  100)    nd  that  about  as  many  are 
above  average  (e.g.  score  above  115)  as  are  below  average 
(e.g.  score  below  85)  -  did  not  result  in  sixth  class 
teachers  in  these  schools  making  more  precise  judgments 
of  their  classes*  ability  than  could  teachers  who  had 
never  received  results  of  their  pupils'  test  performance. 

It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  most  proximate 
information,  and  information  which  we  know  to  have  come 
to  the  hands  of  these  sixth  class  teachers,  identified  as 
an  ability  test  score  was  the  autumn  1976  DVRT  score  which 
would  have  operated  either  very  weakly  to  oppose,  or  even 
in  su'^h  a  way  as  to  confirm,  the  established  tendency  of 
teachers  to  over-assign  pupils  to  above  averaye  categories 
of  ^  ^nce.      The  fact  that  this  tendency  is  present 

among  no-results  teachers  indicates  at  least  that  the 
inflated  autumn  1976  DVRT  scores  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  themselves  created  in  teachers  who  did  receive  them 
the  idea  of  the  way  ability  is  distributed. 

In  the  event  we  can  only  speculate  about  whether  the 
first  two  of  our  three  hypotheses  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  be  supported  if  the  average  DVRT  score  in  our  sample 
had  been  closer  to  the  value  of  100  that  is  expected. 
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In  addition  we  cannot  be  .^ure  that  effects  would  not  have 
emerged  if  the  over-  and  under-representation  of  certain 
school  types  across  results  conditions  had  not  occurred 
(see  footnote  1).      Nevertheless  it  seems  extremely  unlik-aly 
that  even  in  ideal  circumstances  \he  effect  of  test 
informaition  if  found  would  have  been  large.      This  would 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  given  the  degree  of 
correspondence,  as  measurec"  by  correlation  coefficients 
between  mean  ability  ratings  and  mean  ability  test  scores, 
which  we  found.      This  degree  of  correspondence  lessens, 
as  we  said,  the  potential  for  test  information  to  impact 
on  teachers'  ratings. 

A  series  of  interesting  questions  arises  as  to  how  the 
ratings  of  teachers  in  the  no-results  condition  reflect 
as  accurately  as  they  do  differences  among  classes  in 
terms  of  average  test  scores.      While  it  is  not  difficult 
to  postulate  the  kinds  of  cognitive  processes  which  provide 
teachers  with  cues  which  enable  them  to  make  judgments 
of  the  relative  abilities  of  pupils  within  a  given  class, 
the  mechanisms  by  which  a  teacher  can  judge  ^he  position 
of  his  or  her  class  relative  to  other  classes  across  the 
country  is  not  at  all  clear.      Issues  for  future  research 
in  this  area  might  usefully  include  an  investigation  o£ 
whether  experienced  teachers  are  more  sensitive  to 
differences  between  classes  than  more  recently  qualified 
teachers.      In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  if  teaching 
experience  is  related  to  the  ability  of  teachers  to  make 
judgments  about  the  relative  standing  of  their  classes 
then  this  is  more  likely  to  be  a  factor  in  sixth  class 
than  elsewhere.      It  is  generally  accepted  that  many  schools 
pursue  a  policy  of  assigning  the  most  experienced  teachers 
to  senior  classes.      The  presence  or  absence  of  streaming 
in  a  school  is  another  factor  that  merits  attention. 

One  possible  explanation  that  suggests  itself  is  that 
the  teachers  who  administered  the  DVRT,  irrespective  of 
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whether  they  were  subsequently  given  results  or  not,  had 
access  to  information  which  would  be  of  assistance  in  making 
judgments  about  the  performance  of  their  pupils  relative 
to  sixth  class  pupils  In  general.      Inspection  of  the  typa 
and  difficulty  level  of  items  on  the  test,  together  with 
observation  of  the  performance  of  pupils  while  actually 
completing  the  test,  might  prove  helpful  in  this  respect. 
Testing  this  possibility,  using  the  data  set  created  for 
the  present  study,  was  not  feasible.      However,  the  authors 
have  recently  been  able  to  conduct  an  analysis  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  issue. 

In  the  original  Burke  and  Pontes  study  the  questionnaire 
was  completed  by  a  group  of  teachors  who  had,  at  the  time, 
had  no  known  contact  with  the  DVRT  but  who  subsequently 
administered  the  test  to  their  classes.      It  was  possible 
therefore  to  calculate  the  correlation  between  the  mean 
ability  ratings  and  mean  test  scores  for  this  ("no  prior 
contact  with  the  test")  condition.      If  more  exposure  to 
the  contents  of  a  test  and/or  observation  of  pupils  taking 
a  test  ic  an  important  factor  in  the  accuracy  of  teacher 
ratings  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  correlation  between 
rating  end  test  would  be  considerably  lower  in  tho  no 
prior  contact  condition  than  the  comparable  correlations 
in  the  other  conditions.      In  fact  our  analyses  indicate 
that  the  reverse  was  the  case  -  the  observed  correlation 
for  the  new  group  of  teachers  being  in  excess  of  .8. 
We  can  offer  no  explanation   of  why  chis>  group  of  teachers 
seem  t'.o  be  more  sensitive  to  ability  variations  among 
classes  than  others.      Hoivever,  the  fact  that  the  correlation 
is  t^o  high  does  seem  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the 
sensitivity  of  teachers  to  ability  variations  noted  in 
the  present  study  is  somehow  test  related. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present 
study  was  restricted  in  two  ways  that  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned-      Firstly,  it  was  concerned  with  pupils  and 
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teachers  at  one  level  of  the  primary  school  (sixth  class) . 
It  may  be  that  effects  of  test  information  would  have 
emerged  if  pupils  and  teachers  at  other  levels  had  been 
studied.      At  sixth  class,  as  we  said  earlier,  teachers 
are  likely  to  be  more  experienced  than  their  counterparts 
in  other  classes.      In  addition  sixth-class  pupils  are 
usually  better  known  to  their  teachers  than  younger  pupils. 
Secondly,  the  testing  and  subsequent  provision  of  infor- 
mation took  place  in  an  experimental  context.      As  such 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  schools  v;ere  involved  and 
nothing  of  very  much  consequence  for  pupils  or  teachers 
depended  on  the  results.        If  testing  was  more  widespread 
and  if  test  results  were  being  used  as  a  basis  for 
important  decisions  then  teachers  might  be  inclined  to 
take  them  more  seriously  in  arriving  at  opinions  of  pupils 
and  classes. 

In  spite  of  the  various  reservations  that  have  been 
raised  here,  the  results  of  the  present  study  are  very 
much  in  line  with  those  from  previous  research  in 
suggesting  that  informal  evaluative  processes  of  teachers 
are  not  radically  altered  by  the  provision  cf  standardized 
test  information. 
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THE  MARINO  GRADED  WORD  READING  SCALE 
AT  THIRD  LEVEL  :  SOME  INSIGHTS 

Eamonn  0  BaioIIain 

SUMMARY 

The  Marino  Graded  Word  Reading  Scale,  age  level  12 
upwards,  was  included  in  a  battery  of  tests  with  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  importance  of  the  reading 
factor  in  the  Home  Economics  Colleges  of  Education  in 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  selection  of 
entrants  and  prediction  of  study  success.      The  scale 
was  administered  according  to  a  phonetic  marking  scheme. 
The  paper  focuses  on  the  performance  of  the  Marino  Scale 
which  i3  emphasised  in  relation  to  other  predictor 
variables,  and  a  critical  assessment  is  made  of  it. 


TEST  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  STANDARDISING  DATA 

The  Marino  Graded  Word  Reading  Scale  (M.G.W.R.S.) 
assesses  the  ability  to  pronounce  correctly  single  words 
in  a  non-contextual  setting.      It  is  a  ISO-item  word 
recognition  test  standardised  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
by  0  Suilleabhain  (;.970)  on  a  stratified  sample  of 
2,601  persons  from  five  through  19  years  of  age.  The 
test  yields  reading  ages  from  a  base  of  five  years  (no 
words  read  correctly)  to  a  maximum  of  20  years  (130 
words  read  correctly) . 

Evidence  is  available  in  the  test  manual  for  two 
different  fjpes  of  reliability.      0  Suilleabhain  (1970,  p.  34) 
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cites  a  study  in  which  a  coefficient  of  internal  consist- 
ency of  0»95  wcis  obtained  and  he  also  reports  split-half 
correlations  in  a  variety  of  studies,  which  involved 
over  1,800  pupils,  to  the  order  of  0.90  (p.  35)* 
0  Sxiilleabhain  further  comments  that  "the  coefficient 
of  equivalence  was  high  in  all  cases,  urban  or  rural, 
male  or  female,  in  classes  of  high,  low  or  mixed  ability 
and  at  various  age  levels"  (p.  36)*      The  evidence  for 
the  test's  overall  reliability,  then,  is  strong  though 
this  reliability  may  be  somewhat  lower  at  the  top  end 
of  the  test  because  five  words  instead  of  ten  words  cover 
the  yearly  reading  age  levels  from  16  upwards* 

Evidence  provided  in  the  test  manual  supporting  the 
validity  of  the  M*G*W*R*S*  is  quite  impressive* 
0  Suilleabhain  (1970)  cites  as  evidence  of  the  criterion 
related  or  concurrent  validity  of  his  test  the  following 
studies:    13  studies  in  which  correlations  ranging  from 
0.70  to  0.98  were  found  between  Marino  Scale  scores 
and  ratings  of  "reading  Efficiency"  by  experienced 
teschers;    three  studies  in  which  correlations  of  0.98, 
0.96  and  0.87  were  obtained  between  Marino  and  Burt  Graded 
Word  Reading  Test  scores;    one  study  in  which  a  correlation 
of  0.97  was  registered  between  scores  on  the  Marino  and 
Schonell  Graded  Word  Reading  Tests.      It  is  possible  to 
deduce  from  the  above  studies  that  the  median  validity 
coefficient  was  0.85  and  therefore  of  a  very  acceptable 
order. 

However,  the  impressive  coefficients  for  reliability 
and  validity  reported  for  the  M.G.W.R.S.  are  mainly  derived 
from  small  primary  school  grade  sauries.      The  test 
developer  clearly  states  that  "the  effective  range  of 
the  scale  lies  in  the  age  range  7  +  12  +"  (p.  13) . 
Thus  one  must  approach  the  \ise  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.  at  third 
level  with  a  degree  of  scepticism. 
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The  developmental  history  of  the  scale  for  age  levels 
15  +  would  appear  to  justify  sctpticism,      0  Suilleabhain 
felt  that  as  his  was  the  first  scale  of  its  kind  to  be 
developed  in  Ireland  it  was  desirable  to  include  words 
of  increasing  "difficulty"  beyond  the  age  of  15  +•  He 
chose  a  long  list  of  words  on  the  basis  of  his  e::perience 
to  provide  a  "ceiling"  for  the  brighter  children.  After 
testing  these  words  on  representative  samples  of  yoiaig 
people  of  ages  16  through  20,  he  included  20  words  to 
cover  the  age  levels  16  through  20  on  the  basis  of  a 
50%  success  rate  per  word.      It  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
any  theoretical  justification  for  including  the  words 
of  these  upper  age  levels  in  the  scale  whereas  the  theor- 
etical and  practical  construction  of  the  scale  at  age 
levels  below  15  followed  scientific  practice. 


USEFULNESS  OF  THE  M,G,W,R,S,  AT  THIRD  LEVEL 

This  paper  provides  insights  into  the  use  of  the 
M,G,W,R,S,  with  a  small  sub-group  of  third-level  students. 
It  is  derived  from  an  investigation  into  reading  standards 
in  the  first  year  of  degree  courses  carried  out  over  a 
two-year  period  in  the  Home  Economics  Colleges  of 
Education  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  St,  Angela's  College, 
Sligo    and  St,  Catherine's  College,  Dublin  (0  Baiollain, 
1982),      The  M,G,W,R,S,  was  administered  to  student 
samples  from  the  first  year  intakes  to  the  colleges  in 
September  1977  and  September  1978,      The  intakes  were  all 
of  the  one  gender,  female,  and  they  were  all  matriculated 
students  of  either  the  National  University  of  Ireland 
or  Dublin  University,      The  samples  represented  88  per 
cent  and  95  per  cent  of  the  1977  and  1978  student- 
population  intakes  to  the  colleges,  respectively,  and 
gave  a  91  per  cent  sample  (N  =  102)  of  the  combined  1977 
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and  1978  student-pupulation  intakes  (N  =  112) . 

One  precedent  was  found  f'.r  the  use  of  the  M^G^W^R.S. 
at  third  level.      Curtis  (1976)  employed  the  M.G.W.R.S. 
to  investigate  the  incidence  of  reading  inefficiency  among 
first  year  entrants  to  University  College  Galway,  in 
September  1974.      The  Marino  Scale  discriminated 
effectively  between  levels  of  reading  efficiency  among 
714  students  spread  over  five  major  faculties  of  Arts, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Medicine  and  Science. 

The  M.G.W.R.S.  was  included  in  the  test  battery 
because  candidates  for  entry  to  the  Home  Economics  Colleges 
of  Education  must  satisfy  a  speech  adequacy  requirement. 
The  M.G.W.R.S.  is  based  on  word  pronunciation  according 
to  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.      The  researcher 
designed  a  scoring  scheme  from  the  Concise  Oxiord 
Dictionary  to  be  applied  to  the  word-items  from  age  level 
12  upwards  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.      Thus  it  was  possible  to 
report  oral  word  recognition  standards  of  first  year 
degree  students  and  also  to  analyse  the  performance  of 
the  measuring  scale. 


READING  STANDARDS 

The  M.G.W.R.S.  was  administered  to  the  yearly 
samples  on  test-retest  schedule  in  January  and  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.      The  distribution  of  Marino 
reading  ages  showed  a  tendency  to  be  normal  for  all 
tests.      The  means  of  the  January  tests  in  19  78  and 
1979  were  16,8  and  16.6  years,  respectively.  Small 
but  statistically  non-significant  retest  gains  of  0.23 
and  0.12  years  were  recorded.      The  reliability  of  the 
1978  and  1979  samples  was   indicated  by  test  retest 
product-moment  correlation  coefficients  of  0.88  and 
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0.79/  which  were  significant  beyond  the  0.001  level. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  samples  were  drawn  from  homo- 
geneous populations/  and  a  reliability  coefficient  of 
0.84  was  reported  for  a  combined  sample  derived  from 
the  January  tests. 

The  mean  Marino  reading  age  of  the  combined  sample 
(N  =  102)  was  16.7  years /  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
0.91. 


FIGURE  1 

HISTOGRAM  OF  MARINO  READING  AGES  OF 
COMBINED  JANUARY  SAMPLES   (N  =  102) 
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The  Marino  reading  ages  of  subjects  were  compared 
with  their  chronological  ages.  Since  the  ceiling  age 
on  the  M.G.W.R.S*  was  20,  chronological  ages  in  excess 
of  20  were  treated  at  the  age  level  of  20. 


TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  MEAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE 
AND  MEAN  MARINO  READING  AGE  OF 
COMBINED  SAMPLE  (N  =  102) 


Mean  Chronological  Age  18.9  years 

Mean  Marino  Age  16.7  years 

Difference   2.2  years 


The  Wilcoxon  Matched-Pairs  Signed-Ranks  Test  was 
ert5>loyed  to  compare  reading  ages  and  chron-^logical  ages. 
It  yielded  a  Z-value  of  -8.72  (p  <  .001)  .      it  was 
concluded  that  subjects  recognised  and  pronoianced  words 
of  the  M.G.W.R.S*,  age  level  12  upwards,  at  a  level  very 
significantly  below  their  chronological  ages.  Curtis 
(1976)  reported  a  similar  trend  :  the  majn  Marino  reading 
age  of  714  entrants  to  University  College  Galway,  in  1974 
was  17.3  years  (s.D.  =  1.18)  which  compared  with  a  mean 
chronological  age  of  18.4  years. 


ANALYSIS  OF  WORD  ORDER 

The  difficulty  level  of  words  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.  at 
the  various  tests  was  investigated.      The  following  Spearman 
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rank  correlation  coefficients  between  the  difficulty 
orders  of  Marino  Scale  words  at  the  various  tests  and 
the  order  arrangement  in  the  test  manual  were  reported: 


TABLE  2 

MARINO  WORD  ORDER  DERIVED  FROM  TESTINGS 


CORRELATED 

WITH  WORD 

ORDER  OF  TEST 

MANUAL 

Jan.  1978 

May  1978 

Jan.  1979 

April  1979 

^s 

0.71 

0.63 

0.65 

0.53 

7.78 

6.58 

6.14 

6.10 

p 

<  0.001 

<  0.001 

<  0.001 

<  0.001 

The  correlations  for  word  order  in  the  various  tests 
vis-a-vis  that  in  the  test  manual  were  significantly 
above  zero,  and  they  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
test  to  test.      Therefore/  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  Intercorrelation  coefficients  for  the  difficulty 
order  arrangements  of  Marino  Scale  words  in  the  various 
tests  were  very  strong  and  very  significantly  above  zero: 


TABLE  3 

INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  MARINO  SCALE  WORD  ORDERS 

 DERIVED  FROM  TESTINGS  

 ^  P 

Jan.  1978  x  May  1978  0.95  24.35      <  0.001 

Jan.   1979  x  April  1979  0.94  21.1*9       :  0.001 

Jan.,  1978  x  Jan.  1979  0.94  20.48      <  0.001 

Kay  1978  x  April  1979  0.94  20.60      <  0.001 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NORMS 


The  demonstrated  stability  of  word  order  of  the 
M.G.W.R.S.  justified  the  development  of  noms.  The 
percentage  frequency  rates  with  which  Marino  Scale  words 
were  pronounced  correctly  by  the  combined  sample  (N  «  102) 
were  used  to  rank  the  words  in  order  of  difficulty. 
Resultant  norms  are  reported  in  the  form  of  a  sten  table. 

TABLE  4 

NORMS  FOR  MARINO  GRADED  WORD  READING  SCALE r 
AGE  LEVEL  12  UPWARDS 

Percentage  Frequency  Passing  Rate  Word  Sten 


100 

Queue 

Opaque 

99 

Syllable 

Genius 

Potential 

98 

Rheumax-ic 

Chronicle 

97 

Sapphire 

96 

Anonymous 

95 

Righteous 

Syringe 

94 

Architect 

Jeopardy 

93 

Melancholy 

Physician 

Pleurisy 

92 

Haemorrhage 

90 

Eligible 

Pneumonia 

Rigorous 

89 

Oriental 

88 

Picturesque 

TABLE  4  continued 


Percentage  Frequency  Passing  Rate  Word  sten 


84 

Enthusiasm 

Mercenary 

83 

Benevolence 

Deciduous 

81 

Acidulous 

80.5 

Unanimous 

80 

Massacre 

79.5 

Relevant 

Reminiscence 

79 

Psychosis 

78 

Tenacious 

73.5 

Foliage 

73 

Sepsis 

Goitre 

70 

Luscious 

63 

Equab le 

62 

Inchoate 

60 

Fealty 

54 

Archive 

52 

Scythe 

49 

Centenary 

44 

Fugue 

43 

Eurhythmic 

39 

Cacophony 

37 

Indefatigable 

33 

Acetylene 

32 

Abysmal 

31 

Croquet 

28.5 

ManoeOvi.e 

25.5 

Pedagogy 

22 

Breviary 

21.5 

Abbatial 
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TABLE  4  continued 


Percentage  Frequency  Passing  Rate 

Word 

Sten 

14 

Sequoia 

9 

9 

Expatiate 

•10 

6 

^ntial 

5 

Chiasmus 

3 

Femineity 

Apophthegm 

Table  5  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the 
norms  developed  frcan  the  combined  sample  (N  =  102)  and  the 
test  normal  norms. 


TABLE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  GRID  OF  WORDS  OF  THE  MARINO  GRADED 
WORD  READING  SCALE,  AGE  LEVEL  12  UPWARDS,  ACCORDING 
TO  STEN  RANGE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  AGE  LEVEL  SPECIFIED  IN 
TEST  MANUAL 


Sten 

Age 
Level 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

12 

4 

4 

1 

1 

10 

13 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

14 

7 

2 

1 

10 

15 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

16 

1 

3 

1 

5 

17 

1 

2 

1 

5 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

19 

1 

4 

5 

Total 

17 

11 

8 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

5 

60 
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It  was  apparent  that  words  from  the  lower  age  levels, 
12  to  15/  mostly  con^rised  the  range  of  words  in  the  lowest 
stens,  1  to  4/  while  words  from  the  higher  age  levels, 
16  -  20/  m<stly  comprised  the  range  of  words  in  the 
highest  stens,  6  ^::o  10. 

An  investigation  of  the  lower  age-level  words  which 
were  placed  in  the  higher  sten  range  showed  that  scythe/ 
age  level  12/  and  fealty^/  age  level  15,  were  placed  at 
sten  5;    centenary,  age  level  13,  was  placed  at  sten  6, 
and  that  manoeuvre,  age  level  13,  and  breviary,  age  level 
15,  were  placed  at  sten  8. 

An  investigation  of  the  higher  age-level  words  which 
were  placed  in  the  lower  sten  range  showed  that  acidulous 
and  Inchoate,  age  level  17,  were  placed  at  sten  2  and 
sten  4,  respectively;    psychosis  and  goitre,  age  level  18, 
were  placed  at  sten  3. 

The  norms  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.  age  level  12  upwards,  can 
be  reported  in  reading  ages  with  the  aid  of  the  ^ormula, 

5  +  70  +  i:^^(5c  °  1)  +  (X  2) 

10 

provided  the  60  words  of  the  scale  are  administered 
according  to  the  ranked  order  detailed  in  Table  4  and 
the  phonetic  scheme  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary. 

The  independent  constant  5  means  that  a  candidate 
is  credited  with  5  Marino  reading  years;  (x  «  1) /lO 

means  that  the  first  40  words,  queue  to  fealty,  are  worth 
one  tenth  of     year  each,  and  E^^  (x  =  2)/10  means  that 
the  wordft  ranked  41  or  higher,  archive  to  apophthegm, 
are  worth  two-tenths  of  a  year  each»      The  formula  will 
credit  a  candidate  who  fails  to  proncance  any  of  the  60 
worus  correctly  with  a  Marino  reading  age  of  12  years. 
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VARIANCE  IN  MARINO  READING  AGES 


Variance  in  the  Marino  reading  ages  of  the  combined 
sample  (N  =  102)  was  investigated  with  the  aid  of  the 
Kruskal-Wallis  One-Way  Test  of  Variance  by  Ranks,  The 
attainment  of  subjects  according  to  provincial  grouping, 
social  rlass  and  self-ratings  of  reading  habits  (for 
unprescribed  course  work  material)  was  found  not  to  vary 
statistically  to  a  significant  extent.      The  subjects 
were  adequately  represented  in  the  varying  groups  involved 
in  the  analysis  of  variance. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MARINO  GRADED  WORD  READING  SCALE 
AND  OTHER  VARIABLES 

The  Marino  reading  ages  were  correlated  with: 

(i)  reading  variables  and  a  measure  of  non-verbal 
intelligence; 

(ii)  the  entrance  order  of  merit  to  the  colleges; 

(iii)  post-primary  Leaving  Certificate  attainment,  and 

(iv)  the  First  University  Examinations. 


(i)    Reading  Variables  and  Non-Verbal  Intelligence 

The  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test  (Brown,  1973)  was 
administered  to  subjects  and  its  subtests  (vocabulary, 
comprehension,  total  test  (composed  of  the  vocabulary 
and  comprehension  attainment  according  to  the  formula  : 
t  =  V  +  2c] ,  reading  rate)  were  established  to  be  valid 
tests  for  the  combined  sample,  with  some  reservations 
about  the  reading  rates.      A  measure  of  general  culture 
was  adapted  from  Hopkins  (1972);    it  consisted  of  an 
inventory  of  titles  of  40  books/plays  which  were 


considered  to  be  representative  of  the  major  historical 
and  literary  works  through  the  centuries.  Subjects 
were  requested  to  identify  the  authors  of  the  listed 
works.     The  measure  of  non-verbal  intelligence  was 
provided  by  Advanced  Progressive  Matrices  Set  II 
(Raven,  1965)  which  was  established  as  a  valid  test  for 
the  combined  sample.      The  following  correlations  were 
reported: 


TABLE  6 

MARINO  READING  AGES  CORRELATED  WITH  READING 
VARIABLES  AND  NON-VERBAL  INTELLIGENCE 


Vocabulary 

r  = 

0.56 

(P 

<  0.001) 

Comprehension 

r  = 

0.39 

(P 

<  0.001) 

Total 

r  = 

0.56 

(P 

<  0.001) 

Reading  Rate 

r  = 

0.09 

N.S. 

^neral  Culture 

0.59 

(P 

<  0.001) 

A. P.M.  II 

r  = 

0.15 

N.S. 

The  correlations  reported  contained  no  surprises. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  test  of  oral  word  recognition 
and  pronunciation  would  correlate  more  strongly  with 
vocabulary  -  understanding  individual  words  -  than  with 
comprehension  or  the  understanding  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs.      The  moderately  strong  relationship  with 
general  culture  was  achieved  against  rather  low  levels  of 
cultural  attainment.      The  non-significant  relationship 
with  reading  fates  and  non-ve^rbal  intelligence  scores 
were  not  unexpected. 
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(ii)  Entrance  Order 

The  entrance  order  of  merit  resulted  from  a  selection 
procedure  which  was  common  to  the  two  Home  Economics 
colleges  of  education.      Marino  reading  ages  corirelated 
with  the  yearly  entrance  orders  as  follows: 

TABLE  7 

MARINO  READING  AGES  CORRELATED  WITH  ENTRANCE  ORDER 

Sept.  1977  Entrance  Order  =       =  0.34  (p  <  0.025) 
Sept.  1977  Entrance  Order  =  r_  =  0.13  N.S. 


However,  the  correlation  coefficients  for  the  yearly 
entrance  orders  did  not  differ  to  a  statistically 
significant  extent,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to 
report  an  averaged  correlation  for  the  combined  1977 
and  1978  entrance  orders: 

Tg  average  =  0.24  (p  =  0.0188) 

The  significant  relationship  between  Marino  reading 
ages  and  the  combined  yearly  entrance  orders,  though  of  a 
lew  order,  could  be  expected  because  an  oral  reading  test 
is  included  in  the  entrance  interview. 


(iii)    Post-Primary  Leaving  Certificate  Attainment 

Marino  reading  ages  correlated  with  post-primary 
Leaving  Certificate  subject  grades  as  follows: 
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TABXiE  8 

MARINO  READING  AGES  CORRELATED  WITH 
LEAVING  CERTIFICAl'E  SUBJECTS 


N 

r 

t 

P 

Gaeilge 

102 

0. 

07 

N.S. 

English 

102 

-0. 

08 

N.S. 

Modem/Classical  Languages 

91 

0. 

50 

0.004 

Mathematics/Science 

100 

0. 

26 

N.S. 

History /Geography 

79 

0. 

15 

N.S. 

Home  Economics 

102 

-0. 

01 

N.S. 

It  was  concluded  that  only  Modem/Classical  languages 
were  moderate  predictors  of  ccwnpetency  in  word  recognition 
and  pronvjiciation .      The  lack  of  association  of  Marino 
reading  ages  with  English  grades  probably  reflects  the 
literary  nature  of  a  curriculum  which  is  studied  in  an 
individualised  manner. 

Marino  reading  ages  were  correlated  with  tl.e  overall 
performance  of  testees  at  the  Leaving  Certificate,  which 
was  titled  "Leaving  Certificate  Academic  Performance 
Level"/  and  was  derived  from  the  points  aggregate  from 
best  six  subject  grades. 


TABLE  9 

MARINO  READING  AGES  CORRELATED  WITH  LEAVING 
CERTIFICATE  ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE   (BEST  SIX  SUBJECTS) 

r  =  0,26  (p  <  0.001) 
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Therefore,  overall  performance  in  best  six  subjects 
at  the  Leaving  Certificate  correlated  lowly  but  signific- 
antly with  Marino  reading  ages.      The  importance  to  be 
attached  to  this  relationship  comes  from  the  finding 
that  r^  average  correlation  of  0.52  (p  <  0.001)  was 
established  between  the  overall  Leaving  Certificate 
academic  performance  levels  and  the  combined  yearly 
entrance  orders  to  the  colleges. 


(iv)      First  University  Examinations 

As  the  B.Ed.   (Home  Economics)  degree  courses  were 
dissimilar  in  the  two  colleges,  the  First  University 
Examinations  at  the  colleges  were  treated  separately. 
The  following  product-moment  coefficients  were  reported 
for  the  correlation  of  Marino  reading  ages  with  the  Fj  rst 
University  Examinations  at  the  colleges: 

TABLE  10 

MARINO  READING  AGES  CORRELATED  WITH 
FIRST  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 


(i)  (ii) 
St.  Angela's         St.  Catherine's 
College  College 


Education 

0.36 

(p  <  0.025) 

0.09 

N.S. 

Science 

0.27 

N.S. 

0.16 

N.S. 

Home  Management 

0.24 

N.S. 

0.10 

N.S. 

Food  Studies 

0.2*. 

N.S. 

0.08 

N*S. 

Dress  &  Design 

0.03 

N.&. 

0.11 

N.S. 

Aggregate  Results 

0.29 

(p  <  «  .05) 

0.27 

(p  <  0.05) 

Marino  reading  ages  correlated  significantly  with 
Education  (0.36)  and  Aggregate  (0.29)  at  Sti  Angela's, 
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and  with  Aggregate  (0.27)  at  St«  Catherine's.  Though 
the  correlations  with  the  Aggregate  Examination  results 
were  low,  they  were  of  some  iit^ortance  because  the  First 
University  Examination  is  awarded  on  the  aggregate 
result  in  both  colleges. 


MARINO  GRADED  WORD  READING  SCALE  AS  PREDICTOR 

The  M.G.W.R.S.  was  used  as  the  independent  variable 
or  predictor  of  the  Nelson-Denny  subtests  in  the  regression 
formula,        =  a  +  bX  (Edwards,  1976).      The  regression  of 
vocabulary,  comprehension  and  total  (v  +  2c)  test 
attainnient  on  Marino  reading  ages  yielded  prediction 
score  ranges  which  were  representative  of  the  attainment 
of  subjects  in  the  respect.  ^  reading  skills  and,  thus, 
the  M.G.W.R.S.,  age  12  upwards,  can  be  used  to  give  a 
profile  of  reading. 


TABLE  11 


MARINO  READING  AGES  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE 


WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PROFILE  OF  READING  ATTAINMENT 


Prediction    Full  range  Percentage 
range       of  dependent  subjects 
variable     who  scored 


within 
prediction 
range 


Vocabulary 

=  -97,03  +  8.022y 


7-63 


0-100 


98 


Comprehension 

=  -34.29  +  4.176y 


23-49 


0-  72 


95 


Total  (V  +  2C) 

X^  =  -132.01  +  12.323Y 


28-114 


0-172 


98 
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Though  the  M.G.W.R.S.  correlated  significantly  with 
the  First  University  Examination  Aggregate  Results  at 
the  colleges,  the  regression  of  the  Aggregates  on  Marino 
reading  ages  was  not  justified  because  the  low  correlation 
(0.29  at  St.  Angela's  and  0.27  at  St.  Catherine's;  Table 
10)  explained  only  small  amounts  of  variance  in  the 
dependent  variable  (8.4%  at  St.  Angela's  and  7.3%  at 
St.  Catherine's). 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  M.G.W.R.S.  was  included  in  a  battery  of  reading 
tests  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  importance 
of  the  reading  factor  in  the  Home  Economics  colleges  of 
education  with  regard  to  selection  of  entrants  and 
prediction  of  study  success.      The  scale  from  age  level 
12  was  administered  according  to  a  phonetic  marking 
scheme.      The  paper  has  focused  on  the  performance  of 
the  M.G.W.R.S.  which  is  emphasised  in  relation  to  the 
other  predictor  variables  used  in  the  0  Baiollain  study. 

Quite  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
the  M.G.W.R.S.  was  fovind  to  perform  stably  among  a  sub- 
group of  third-level  female  students.      This  stability 
could  be  achieved  with  other  groups  at  third  level, 
provided  users  of  the  scale  familiarised  themselves  with 
the  taped  sounds  of  the  phonetic  marking  scheme. 

It  was  also  reported  that  variance  in  the  Marino 
reading  ages  was  not  associated  with  provenance  of  birth, 
social  class  or  self-rated  reading  strengths  for  leisure 
time  reading. 

The  Marino  reading  ages  were  correlated  significantly 
but  lowly  with  the  entrance  order  of  merit  of  candidates 
to  the  colleges  at  0.24  (Table  7)  and  the  cumulative 
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Leaving  Certificate  examination  results  at  0.26  (Table 

9)  .      Only  individual  Leaving  Certificate  subject 
grades  in  Modem/Classical  Languages  correlated  with  any 
strength  at  0.50  with  the  M.G.W.R.S.  (Table  8)  •  These 
findings  are  to  be  interpreted  against  the  background 
that  the  test  developer  regarded  the  Marino  Scale  as 
being  effective  up  to  age  levels  12  -  13.      The  reported 
research  does  little  to  enhance  the  validity  of  the  Marino 
for  the  upper  age  levels.      The  scale  correlated  too  lowly, 
though  significantly/  with  the  aggregate  results  in  the 
colleges  (0.29  at  St.  Angela's  and  0.27  at  St.  Catherine's) 
to  make  extravagant  claims  for  regression  equations  in 
respect  of  end  of  year  success  in  the  colleges  (see  Table 

10)  .      Given  the  nature  of  the  M.G.W.R.S./  a  test  of 

word  recognition  and  pronunciation,  it  would  be  a  surprise 
to  have  found  more  than  a  slight  relationship  with 
educational  success  at  third  level.      Furthermore,  the 
specific  word  order  established  for  the  scale  with  a 
sub-group  of  third-level  research  subjects  serves  as  a 
waiming  to  would-be  users  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.  at  the  higher 
age  levels  that  the  original  scale  may  not  be  appropriately 
ordered  at  all  (Table  4). 

The  reported  mean  Marino  reading  age  of  the  research 
subjects  was  significantly  lower  than  their  mean  chrono- 
logical age  (Table  1).      Curtis  (1976)  reported  a 
similar  finding.      It  would  appear  to  be  uncertain  what 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  upper  age-level  norms 
of  the  M.G.W.R.S. 

Some  small  degree  of  optimism  about  higher  age-level 
use  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.  can  be  derived  from  its  correlation 
pattern  with  other  areas  of  reading,  namely  vocabulary 
and  comprehension  (Table  6) .      However,  judging  from  the 
amounts  of  variance  which  were  accounted  by  the  Marino 
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reading  ages  in  relation  to  vocabulary  and  comprehension 
31%  and  15%  respestively)  caution  must  be  urged  in 
adopting  the  scale  as  a  means  of  profiling  reading 
strengths  of  students.      Nevertheless,  further  invest- 
igation of  this  use  of  the  M.G.W.R.S.  at  higher  age 
levels  might  yield  welcome  and  worthwhile  results 
because  the  scale  as  administered  in  the  0  Baiollain 
research  requires  no  more  than  five  minutes  to  administer 
even  though  it  is  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Finally, 
dangers  of  infringements  of  testing  security  occurring 
because  of  the  widespread  availability  of  the  M.G.W.R.S. 
would  be  partially  overcome  by  the  need  to  use  the 
rearranged  ordered  scale  age  level  12  upwards,  and  by 
adhering  to  the  phonetic  marking  scheme  for  the  word 
items . 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  -  A  POST- 
PRIMARY PERSPECTIVE 

Luke  Murtagh 


INTRODUCTION 

I  am  going  to  examine  educational  management  in 
general  from  the  point  of  view  of  management  training. 
I  will  then  conclude  the  paper  by  dealing  with  account- 
ability, an  integral  part  of  the  maiiagemcr.t  function. 
The  conmients  I  am  making  are  rooted  in  my  own  experience 
in  a  particular  sector  of  the  post-primary  system. 
They  are  also  based  on  my  observations  on  the  other 
sectors  in  that  system.      To  place  my  comments  in  context, 
I  will  briefly  describe  the  operation  of  Co.  Tipperary 
(N.R.)  Vocational  Education  Committee. 

The  scheme  is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  20  people 
who  are  selected  as  follows: 


FIGURE  i   

(a)  Co.  Tipperary  (N.R.)  Co.  Council 

14  -  6  are  elected  County  Councillors 

8  are  nominated  by  the  County 
Council 

(b)  Thurles  Urban  District  Council 

2 

(c)  Nenagh  Urban  District  Council 

2 

(d)  Templemore  Urban  District  Council 

2 
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These  are  the  occupations  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Conunittee  members: 


FIGURE  2 


Clergy 

2 

Businessmen 

4 

Trade-union  officials 

2 

Salesman 

1 

Teachers 

3 

T.D. 

I 

Printer 

1 

Farmers 

2 

Retired  person 

1 

Factory  workers 

2 

Ambulance  driver 

1 

The  committee  has  responsibility  for  providing  an 
education  service  in  north  Tipperary  under  the  1930 
Vocational  Education  Act.      It  meets  once  a  month  with 
the  press  present.      As  C.E.O.  I  am  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  committee  for  managing  the  scheme. 

The  following  are  the  services  provided  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Committee: 

(a)  post-primary  education  in  6  schools  with  an  enrolment 
of  2,150  students; 

(b)  adult  education  in  12  centres  in  north  Tipperary, 
with  an  annual  enrolment  of  approximately  1,500 
students; 

(c)  a  higher  education  grant  scheme  to  the  non-university 
technological  sector; 

(d)  administration  cf  youth  and  sport  grants  and  the 
co-ordination  of  certain  youth  and  sport  activities; 

(e)  operation  of  an  Outdoor  Education  Centre  at  i-Jewport, 
Co.  Tipperary; 

(f)  co-operation  in  providing  education  services  to 
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travellers  and  young  people  at  risk; 

(g)  co-ordination  of  the  free  transport  scheme; 

(h)  pursuing  the  case  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  technical  college  in  Thurles. 

As  I  am  dealing  specifically  with  post-primary 
education,  I  will  outline  some  significant  initiatives 
the  conunittee  has  taken  in  that  area,  as  follows: 

(1)     the  publication  of  a  policy  document,  in  1979 f 
entitled  "Post-Primary  Education  1985  -  2000  and 
its  Relevance  to  the  Economy".^ 

Arising  out  of  that  document,  four  curriculum 
development  projects  are  being  undertaken: 

Health  Education/Education  for  Living; 
A  Senior  Cycle  Mathematics  Programme; 
Secretarial  Studies; 
Pre-Employment . 

Previous  to  my  appotntnent  as  C.E.O.  of  Co.  Tipperary 
(N.R.)  V.E.C.  in  1978,  I  was  principal  of  a  rural  vocatloiic. 
school  in  Thcmastown,  Co.  Kilkenny  for  almost  exght  years 
and  also  president  of  the  Association  of  Principals  of 
Vocational  Schools  for  three  years.      So  the  comments  that 
I  am  making  are  from  that  particular  perspective. 

Z  will  now  move  on  to  discuss  educational  management 
in  general. 


EDUCATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRAILING  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

Z  would  like  to  define  educational  management  simply 
as  managing  the  people  and  resources  in  an  education  unit/ 
system,  with  <  view  to  optimising  the  quality  of  education 
being  provided  in  that  unit/system.      For  the  purposes 
of  the  paper,  Z  am  including  the  following  as  being 
engaged  in  educational  management: 
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FIGURE  3 


School  Level 


Non-School  Level 


Grade  A  post-holders 

Vice-principal 

Principal 


Manager  (single  school) 


C*£«0«  (nuinber  of  schools) 


Department  of  Education 
officials  inspectorate 


*  Grade  A  post-holders  do  not  have  a  real  management 
function  in  many  voluntary  secondary  schools. 

*  Inhere  the  manager  is  separate  from  the  principal. 

*  Officials  at  assistant-principal  officer  or  higher. 

I  will  CDncentrat   iiainly  on  those  directly  involved 
in  school  mar.agement,  ^nd  in  particular  the  role  of  the 
principal,  whom  I  see  as  the  key  mana^^r  leading  the 
school  management  team.      Figure  4  represents  a 
description  of  the  managerial  tasks  of  the  secondary 
school  head  and  his/her  management  team. 

The  roost  striking  feature  of  the  Irish  post-primary 
education  scene,  when  looked  at  from  a  management  point 
of  view,  is  the  complete  lack  of  any  formal  management 
training  system  at  either  pre-service  or  in-service  level, 
for  those  engaged  in  school  management. 

The  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  slightly 
better.      They  have  only  recently  woken  up  to  the  need 
for  a  formal  system  of  management  training  with  the 
issuing  of  Circular  Letter  3/83,  and  the  establishment 
of  The  National  Development  Centre  for  School  Management 
in  Britain  in  September  1983.      This  emphasis  on  manage- 
ment training  is,  I  suspect,  a  welcome  spin-off  from  the 
financial  rectitude  and  accountability  tehos,  at  present 
pertaining  to  the  U.K.      Educational  management  is  in  its 
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FIGURE  4 


MANAGERIAL  TASKS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  HEAD 


Task  category 


Technical,  i.e. 
educational 


Conceptual,  i.e. 
ope  rations 
management 


Human  relations, 
i.e. 

leadership  and  human 
management 


External  management 
i.e.  community 
relations  and 
accountability 


Sub- task 

1  Goal  identification 

2  Academic  curriculum 

3  Pastoral  curriculum 

4  Ethos 

5  Resources 

6  Planning,  organisation, 
co-ordination  and  control 

7  Staff  deployment 

8  Evaluation  and  record 
keeping 

9  Buildings,  ground  and  plant; 
finance 

10  Motivation 

11  Staff  development 

12  Inter-personal,  intra-group 
and  inter-group  conflict 
resolution 

13  Communication 

14  Accountability  to  governors 
and  L.E.A. 

15  Parents  and  the  general 
commtmity 

16  Employers 


infancy  in  these  islands.      What  is  the  effect  of  this 
lack  of  management  training?     Let  us  look  at  the  effects 
at  the  macro  level,  at  school  level  and  scheme  level. 
(1)    At  the  macro  level,  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
system,  which  has  approximately  325,000  pupils  and 


approximately  19,000  teachers  with  an  annual  current 
budget  of  approximately  £400,000,000,00^  is  being  run 
by  people  who  by  and  large  have  no  formal  management 
training.      In  addition  to  that  those  at  the  non- 
school  level,  including  C,E,Os,  and  managers  and 
Department  of  Education  officials,  have  little  or  no 
formal  management  training,      ^his  has  given  rise  to  a 
system  which  has  not  achieved  its  potential  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  severe  criticism  in  recent  years  by 
industry,  AnCO  and  the  Youth  Employment  Agency,  The 
Department  of  Education  recognised  this  fact  by  establishing 
the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board,      It  has  also 
given  rise  to  a  system  which  is  stagnant  and  which  is 
going  to  have  great  difficulty  in  responding  to  the 
challenges  presented  by  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations 
Beard, 

(2)     Secondly,  at  school  level,  you  have  the  situation 
where  a  principal  is  appointed  and  often  takes  up  duty 
without  as  much  as  one  day'r-  in-service  training  in 
educational  management.  Worse  than  chat,  when  the  person 
is  appointed  he/she  gets  no  in-service  management  training. 
All  the  other  management  appointments  in  the  school  also 
happen  without  the  benefit  of  any  formal  in-service  or 
post-service  training.      That  situation  should  be  contrasted 
with  what  happens  in  industry,  where  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  are  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  an 
effective  training  system,      I  have  been  recently  involved 
in  the  appointment  of  a  director/manager  for  a  community 
training  workshop  fvinded  through  AnCo,      The  newly 
appointed  director  will  have  a  one-month  paid  induction 
period  and  will  also  have  in-service  management  courses 
during  her  tenure  as  director. 

The  effects  of  lack  of  a  proper  management  training 
prograirone  at  school  level  are: 
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(1)  the  school  does  not  develop  during  the  period  the 
principal  is  finding  his  feet; 

(2)  the  principal,  because  of  lack  of  management  training, 
often  feels  his  job  is  to  get  on  top  of  the  existing 
situation,  with  existin<?  programmes  and  resources. 
Future  planning,  which  is  an  essential  management 
tool,  is  often  ignored  or  is  at  best  haphazard; 

(3)  the  area  of  staff  relationships  and  the  concepts 

of  a  staf,f  development  prograiijne  is  often  neglected. 
Personnel  management  is  a  complex  and  difficult  area, 
in  the  Ireland  of  1984,  and  with  the  movement  from 
autocratic  management  towards  consultative  and 
participative  memagement,  mzmagement  training  in 
this  area  is  vital; 

(4)  schools  often  lack  managerrent  structures;    as  a 
result  the  principal  is  overburdened  and  necessary 
development  is  postponed  or  slowed  up; 

(5)  principals  and  those  in  management  generally  are 
feeling  under  increased  pressure  and  often  suffer 
from  stress; 

(6)  principals  are  oft.«n  isolated  and  fail  to  place 
their  schools  in  the  context  of  the  broader  changes 
and  issues  in  society  at  large. 

(3)     Thirdly,  at  scheme  level,  the  negative  outcomes 
already  outlined  are  also  in  evidence.      The  most  critical 
failure  at  this  level  is  the  lack  of  back-up  and  support 
for  school  management  teams  in  their  management  tasks. 

These  comments  are  based  on       own  personal  experience. 
However,  there  are  two  pieces  of  research  evidence  to 
support  what  I  have  been  saying. 

The  first  is  a  study  carried  out  by  Patrick  Diggins 
on  "The  Task  of  the  Principal  in  Second  Level  Schools  in 
the  Republic  of  Ireland"    reported  on  at  the  Annual 


Conference  of  the  E.S.A.I.,  1982.  The  stu^  made  the 
following  recommendations: 


There  can  only  be  one  important  recommendation 
to  make  that  may  help  further  the  cause  of 
educational  administration  in  the  Republic 
of  Ireland/  and  that  is,  adequate  training 
in  educational  administration  must  be 
provided  to  principals  prior  to  their  taking 
up  duties  as  principals,  that  those  already 
in  office  be  required  to  engage  in  in-service 
training,  and  that  all  be  encouraged  to  keep 
themselves  continuously  abreast  of  developments 
in  educational  administration. 

A  subsidiary  recommendation  is  that  the  role 
of  the  principal  be  enlarged  to  include  staff 
assessment.      It  is  the  researcher's 
considered  opinion  that  this  would  assist 
principals  and  teachers  alike  in  defining 
the  objectives  which  they  aspire  to  and  may 
also  assist  in  deciding  how  these  objectives 
may  be  attained.  4 


The  second  piece  of  research  evidence  is  contained  in 
the  E. S.R.I,  report  no.  113  Schooling  and  Sex  Roles  - 
Sex  Differences  in  Subject  provision  and  Student  Choice 
in  Post-Primarv  Schools  by  Professor  Damien  Hannan  et  al. 


Given  the  significance  of  sudi  organisation 
factors,  and  the  wide  variation  that  is 
found,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  strong 
case  for  comprehensivii  management  training 
courses  for  school  principals  and  other 
teachers  intimately  concerning  with  memaginj 
the  schooling  process.      The  complexity  and 
the  importance  of  the  management  tasks 
involved  are  so  gr^at  that,  given  the  evidence 
of  significant  diffferences  in  school  effectiveness 
(Madaus  and  Kelleg*-,dn  et  alia,  1979;  Rutter 
et  alia,  1979),  it  would  appear  essential  to 
set  up  management  training  courses  that  are 
geared  towards  maximising  effectiveness,  and 
that  incorporate  the  most  up-to-date  inform^ition 
from  research  studies.      In  regard  to  reducing 
the  levels  of  sex  differentiation  in  both 
single  sex  and  coed  schools,  school  managements 
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play  a  vital  role  in  the  way  physical 
and  teaching  resources  are  allocated 
and  managed.      The  White  Paper  (para. 
11.6)  recognises  this  need  but,  from 
all  the  indications  available,  the  issue 
would  need  to  be  treated  wxth  greater 
seriousness  cind  urgency.  5 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  as  identified  by 
Patrick  D.iggins  cind  Damien  Hcinncin  is  obvious,  but 
difficiilt  to  implement. 

The  extent  of  the  task  facing  this  country  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  basic 
course  in  school  meinagement  for  principals  lasts  twenty 
days. 

Though  the  Department  of  Education  has  indicated  its 
commitment  to  management  education,  the  high  cost  factor 
of  providing  even  basic  courses  is  going  to  be  very 
inhibiting.      The  solution  to  the  problem  is  of  course 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  training  programme 
for  all  those  engaged  in  educational  management  at  national, 
scheme  and  school  level.      The  need  for  this  is  recognised 
in  the  Action  Plan  for  Education  1984-87^  and  in  the 

7 

consultative  document  Issues  eind  Structures  in  Education 
published  by  the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board. 

Although  the  picture  is  gloomy,  some  solace  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  educational 
management  courses  have  been  provided  as  follows  in 
recent  years: 

(a)  t^/o  summer  courses  of  approximately  one  week  each 
were  organised  by  the  Department  of  Education 
since  1980. 

(b)  Courses  organised  by  the  Secretariat  for  Secondary 
Schools. 

(c)  Courses  organised  by  the  I.V.E.A. 

(d)  A  course  orgcinised  by  wO.  Tipperary  (N.R.)  V.E.C. 
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in  co-operation  with  Thomond  College  in  1983/84 
which  covered  five  sessions  each  lasting  Ih  days. 
This  course  was  open  to  V.E.C.  and  voluntary 
schools  in  Tipperary,  Offaly  and  Limerick. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  second  theme  of  my  paper  : 
accountability . 


ACCOUNTABILITY 

Accountability,  which,  according  to  the  Shorter 
Oxford  Dictionary  is  "being  responsible  to/for"  is  of 
course  an  integral  part  of  management*      I  will  deal 
with  it  under  two  headings: 

(1)  Educational  Accountability; 

(2)  Financial/Resource  Accountability. 

Where  necessary,  I  will  distinguish  between  the 
V.E.C.  sector,  which  is  publicly  accountable  through  the 
committee  and  subject  to  audit  by  a  local  government 
auditor  and  the  voltantary,  community  and  comprehensive 
systems,  which  are  not  publicly  accountable. 

Figure  5  outlines  how  accountability  works  in 
practice  in  the  Irish  system  \ander  the  headings  of 
education  and  finance/resources.      The  community  and 
comprehensive  schools,  though  in  theory  public  schools, 
do  not  have  formal  public  accountability.      I  h^ve 
made  a  distinction  between  formal  and  informal 
accountability.      I  would  define  formal  accountability 
as  legal,  statutory  or  direct  accovintability  where  those 
accountable  have  to  formally  report  to  or  consult  an 
individual,  body  or  organisation.      It  may  also  imply 
some  sort  of  scinction  if  the  accountable  person  is  not 
achieving  certain  goals  or  mismanages  finances  or  resouzces. 


FIGURE  5 


ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
POST-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
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Informal  accourtebility  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
answerability  and  professional  responsibility  to 
individuals,  groups  or  organisations  without  having  to 
report  formally  or  legally  to  them  or  consult  with  them. 

I  have  placed  unions  in  an  intermediate  position 
between  formal  and  informal  accountability.      This  tends 
to  reflect  the  actual  situation  on  the  ground,  where 
effectively  the  trade  unions,  in  all  sectors,  can  come 
under  the  heading  of  formal  accountability  if  they  decide 
to  make  an  issue  out  of  a  particular  situation  or  programme. 
With  the  increasing  trend  towards  consiwnerism  spreading 
to  Ireland,  I  expect  to  see  parents/parent  associations 
and  students  demanding  a  greater  level  of  formal  account- 
ability (through  the  media/courts)  in  future. 

Let  us  examine  Figure  5  in  detail: 


Educational  accountability 
(1)  Informal: 

All  three  sectors  are  informally  accountable  to  the 
students,  parents,  parent  associations,  teachers, 
employers,  interest  groups,  the  public  at  large  and 
government  for  the  quality  of  education  being  offered 
in  particular  schools.      Naturally  the  greatest  degree 
of  accountability  is  to  students,  parents  and  teachers. 

The  public  sector  has  a  greater  level  of  account- 
ability to  all  of  these  groups  through  the  mechanism  of 
the  committee  where  any  body  or  group  within  this  category 
can  'have  failures/problems  publicly  aired  and  resolved. 
The  public  element  is  achieved: 

(a)  through  the  public  representatives; 

(b)  the  press  being  present  at  V.E.C.  meetings. 
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The  methods  of  informal  accountability  are: 

(1)  students  :    normal  feedback  on  progress,  term 
reports,  the  students*  judgement  on  how  teacher/ 
school  is  performing,  own  judgement. 

(2)  Parents  :  students'  comments,  views,  term  reports, 
parent  meetings,  own  judgement. 

(3)  Teachers  :  staff  meetings,  informal  discussions 
with  colleagues,  discussions  with  principal,  union 
meetings,  own  judgement. 

(4)  Others  :  community  perception  about  the  school, 
national  perception  about  education  and  its  role, 
employers*  perception  ot  school  system,  training 
and  manpower  agencies*  perception,  surveys, 
studies,  policies  demanding  action  by  education, 
media,  reports,  etc. 

(2)     Formal  : 

(a)  all  sectors  are  accountable  to  the  state  for  applying 
the  law  of  the  land. 

(b)  All  sectors  are  accountable  to  the  Department  of 
Education.      I  will  deal  later  with  the  effectiveness 
of  that  accountability  which  is  achieved  through 

the  department's  inspectorate.      The  level  of 
'accountability  to  the  department  is  somewhat  less 
in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  sector  because  these 
schools  are  privately  owned. 

(c)  The  principal  is  accountable  in  the  public  sector 
to  the  V.E.C.      In  the  voluntary  sector  he  is 
accountable  to  the  manager  and  order,  and  in  the 
community  and  comprehensive  sector  to  the  board  of 
management. 

(d)  The  public  sector  is  accountable  to  the  V.E.C. 
This  is  achieved  through  the  C.E.O.  who  reports 

to  the  committee  regularly  on  educational  progress. 
He  also  prepares  an  annual  report  which  is  presented 
to  the  committee.      In  addition,  he  can  be  asked 
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by  any  meniber  of  the  conunittee  at  any  meeting  to 
account/  in  public/  for  the  quality  of  education 
being  provided.      Again/  he  is  publicly  accountable, 

(e)  All  sectors  hav«  their  performances  measured  through 
public  examinations.      It  is  the  only  univfjrsally 
accepted  measurement  of  performance  in  the  Iri.sh 
post-primary  system, 

(f)  Other  examinations/  which  include  intemcxl 
examinations/  are  used  by  all  schools  as  a  .measure 
o£  students*  progress. 

As  X  have  already  stated/  teacher  unions  move  between 
formal  dnd  informal  accountability/  depending  on  circumstances. 
They  can  make  management  formally  accountable  in  effect/ 
by  enforcing  policy  about  class  size/  number  of  hours 
worked/  time  spent  in  preparation/  supervisic:*,  ciirri^^ulur? 
development/  particular  programmes/  etc,      JPhe  mechanism 
does  not  need  to  be  spelt  out. 


Financial  Resource/Accountability 

(1)  Informal: 

All  sectors  are  informally  accountable  to  their  staff. 
The  public  sector  is  accountable  through  the  local 
government  audit  procedure  and  the  midea, 

(2)  F'^rmal: 

All  sectors  are  accountable  to  the  Deparbtient  of  Education, 
especially  by  having  to  meet  certain  criteria  to  secure 
finance  and  resources.      However,  the  level  of  acccuntability 
is  si9nlficantly  different  when  it  comes  to  measuring 
how  the  money  was  actually  spent.      To  say  the  leai'^t  of 
it/  the  mechanism  for  checking  in  the  voluntary/  community 
and  comprehensive  sector  is  very  loose.      In  the  public 
sector/  the  level  of  accountability  for  the  spending  of 
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money  is  very  strict/  through  the  local  government  audi* 
system.      Under  tl  *s  system,  a  local  government  auditor 
must/  by  law/  examine  the  accounts  for  each  year  and 
make  a  report  to  the  committee  and  the  Department  of 
Education* 


Role  of  the  Department  of  Education 

The  role  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
inspectorate  is  an  interesting  one/  from  the  point  of 
view  of  educational  accountability. 

Effectively/  the  department  does  not  measure  the 
quality  of  education  being  offered  but  only  insists  on 
recognised  courses/  as  per  "The  Rules  and  Programmes" 
being  followed.      Schools  in  all  sectors  are  required  to 
follow  approved  programmes  to  be  recognised.  Theoretic- 
ally/ it  measures  the  quality  of  the  education  being 
offered  through  the  inspectorate. 

The  (department  cannot  measure  the  quality  of 
education  in  post-primary  schools  because  its  inspectors 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  carry  out  their  monitoring 
function  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  in  some  cases  teachers  are  refusing  to  teach  for  them; 

(2)  they  are  overburdened  with  examination  and  other 
non-inspectorial  work; 

(3)  they  have  very  few  real  powers  with  regard  to  taking 
action  on  ineffective  teaching; 

(4)  they  operate  on  an  individual  subject  basis  and  rarely 
if  ever  carry  out  a  "whole  school  inspection" . 

(5)  they  are  demoralised  and  frustrated. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  points    I  have  already  made 
and  from  the  diagram/  the  question  of  accountability  is 
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a  very  complex  one  in  the  Irish  edicational  system. 

In  business,  accountability,  which  carries  with  it 
a  means  of  measurement  and  is  underlined  by  sanctions,  is 
a  readily  accepted  and  understood  concept.      If  a  manager 
in  business  does  not  achieve  the  goals  set  by  his 
employers  he  will  inevitably  lose  his  job.      He  is 
clearly  accountable.      The  targets  set  by  his  employers 
can  be  easily  quantified  and  measured  in  terms  of 
production,  turnover  or  profitability. 

In  education,  the  position  is  not  so  clear-cut 
because  of: 

(a)  the  absence  of  effective  sanctions; 

(b)  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  outcomes  of  education; 
(p)     the  ineffectiveness  of  the  existing  inspectorial 

system. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  the  point.      An  essential 
element  in  ti;e  successful  school  is  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  staff.      In  fairness,  if  a  principal  is  to  be 
accountable  for  the  educational  performance  of  the  school, 
the  teachers  on  the  staff  should  be  accountable  to  him 
for  their  performance  in  the  classroom.      We  all  know 
that  this  is  not  so  according  to  the  definition  of 
accountability  being  used  in  this  paper.      in  a  school 
si*:uation  where  ^  teacher  is  performing  poorly,  cannot 
control  his  class  and  achieves  poor  examination  results, 
the  principal  is  powerless  if  the  professional  pride  and 
re:..ponsibility  of  the  teacher  does  not  respond  to 
exhortations  to  improve  and  offers  of  support.  The 
department's  inspectorate  can  be  brought  in  but  again 
their  powers  are  very  limited  in  reality.  Parents 
will  complain  but  the  principal,  if  his  powers  of 
persuasion  do  not  work^  will  have  to  explain  that  there 
is  really  not  much  that  can  be  done.      The  solution 
often  adopted  by  parents  is  to  move  their  children  to 
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another  school  or  to  get  a  grind. 

In  the  Irish  post-primary  educational  system,  the 
teacher,,  who  is  central  to  the  success  of  the  system, 
is  effectively  not  accountable  to  anybody  ejccept  himself, 
through  his  ov/n  professional  integrity*  Thankfully, 
the  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  truly  professional 
in  their  approach.      However  those  that  are  not',  and 
the  lack  of  genuine  external  accountability,  are  serious 
drawbacks  within  the  system. 


CONCLUSIONS 

From  a  management  perspective,  I  have  identified 
two  serious  problems  facing  the  Irish  post-primary  system: 

(1)  the  lack  of  management  training; 

(2)  the  lack  cf  real  fo^.Tnal  accountability. 

Both  of  these  problems  ace  contributing  to  the  stagnation 
and  lack  of  development  of  tl*e  sysfrAm. 

To  alleviate  the  situation,  I  recjmme.  d  the  following: 


Management  Training 

(1)     All  engaged  in  the  educational  management  should 
receive  in-service  and  pre-service  management 
training. 

(?)     A  national  "management  training  centre"  should  be 

established  and  run  by  a  steering  committee  representing 
management  interests  and  the  Department  ot 
Education.      This  will  involve  a  significant 
financial  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 
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(3)  Paid  substitution  should  be  provided  for  all  engaged 
in  induction  and  in-service  management  training. 

(4)  The  universities  should  expand  their  M.Ed,  courses 
in  educational  management. 

(5)  The  E. S.A.I,  should  focus  on  educational  management 
as  a  priority  area  within  education. 

(6)  The  management  bodies  should  immediately  embark  on 
a  programme  of  management  training,  even  if  very 
limited  in  scope  (because  of  financial  and  organisational 
difficulties) . 


Accoun  tab  i 1 i ty 

1  The  role  and  function  of  the  inspectorate  needs  to 
be  redefined. 

2  The  establishment  or  aa  agreed  local  education 
authority  will  help  considerably  in  improving 
accountability. 

3  The  Minister  and  the  Department  of  Education  must 
exercise  their  authority,  and  through  proper 
consultation  and  negotiation  arrive  at  a  system 
where  teachers,  and  education  managers  are  truly 
accountable,  educationally. 

If  the  Minister  does  not  make  education  managers 
truly  accountable  educationally  by  making  teachers 
accountable,  the  growing  trend  to  consumerism  will  do  so 
through  the  courts  and  the  media. 

Education  managers  are  faced  with  an  impossible  task. 
I'hey  are  asked  to  manage  without  formal  management 
training  and  they  are  asked  to  be  accountable  without 
any  real  control  over  the  most  important  input  into  the 
system. 
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The  Irish  post-primary  education  system  is  facing 
a  period  of  great  challenge.      To  help  it  to  meet  that 
challenge,  a  comprehensive  management:  training  prograitmve 
must  be  developed  and  managers  should  be  made  publicly 
and  effectively  accountable  for  their  stewardship. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  AND  CURRICULUM  DEVELO?JSKT 


I  begin  this  article  with  a  quotation/  not  from  a 
renowned  educationalist  or  a  learned  journal  but  from  an 
evening  newspaper  which  goes  into  thousands  of  Northern 
Ireland  homes  every  day  and  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
opinion  maker  for  many  of  our  people: 


If  someone  in  the  35  -  40  age  group  now 
were  to  go  back  to  school  they  would 
probably  find  a  curriculum  vzhich  bore 
little  resemblance  to  what  they  were 
being  taught  two  and  a  half  decades 
ago.      Traditional  subjects  would  have 
their  place  but  in  addition,  he  could  be 
faced  with  the  following  -  life  skills, 
computer  appreciation/  survival  cooking, 
word  processing/  technological  under- 
standing and  economic  and  political 
awareness • 

The  same  individual  scanning  the  'situations 
vacant'  columns  in  a  newspaper  would  also 
find  job-descriptions  unheard  of  25  years 
ago  -  resettlement  project  workers, 
support  analysts/  CAD/CAM  engineers/ 
comraunity  assistants/  bio-metricians / 
buildings  and  grounds  officers.  1 


These  descrit*tions  are  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  society  has  changed  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

In  a  recent  education  programme  on  Radio  4  called 
"Testing  Times"  the  opening  statement  ran  something  like 


The  State  Secondary  Education  system  in 
England  and  Wales  is  going  through  it*: 
greatest  period  of  change  since  1944. 
What  children  in  our  four-and-a-half 
thousand  secondary  schools  leaim;  why 
they  leam  it,  how  they're  to  be  tested  on 
it  and  who  says  so  are  all  involved.  2 


Sister  A.  T.  O'Shea 


this: 
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It  went  on  to  say  that  the  pressures  for  char»ge  are 
mounting;    in  fact  they  are  almost  irresistible. 

In  the  Republic  of  Ireland  the  Minister  for  Education's 
publication  Prograimne  .or  Action  1984-87  states: 


the  Curriculum  and  Examinations  Board 
wiii  have  the  task  of  reviewing  curricula 
in  both  primary  and  post-primary  education 
and  of  examining  the  need  for  reform  in 
examinations  and  assessment  procedures.  3 


It  would  therefore  appear  that  in  the  matter  of  curriculum 
and  curricultjm  change       are  all  involved. 

But  why  should  we  embark  on  curricular  change?  Our 
senior  chief  inspector,  Ivan  Wallace,  listed  ten  very  good 
reasons  in  a  recent  address  to  our  Secondary  Heads  Association: 

1  the  knowledge  explosion; 

2  rapid  advances  in  technology  affecting  what  pupils 
learn  and  the  manner  in  which  they  leam  it; 

3  the  growth  of  information  and  itii  accessibility  and 
the  increasing  sophistication  of  communication 
systems ; 

4  Significance  of  the  media,  particularly  television; 

5  the  structure  of  employment  and  the  balance 
of  occupations  with  implications  for  greater 
adaptability  and  mobility; 

6  the  effectively  deferred  entry  to  employment; 

7  the  increasingly  likely  prospect  of  reduced  working 
hours,  not  to  mention  uneir^loyment; 

8  the  need  to  see  the  content  of  compulsory  education 
in  a  time  perspective  which  includes  continuing 
and  recurrent  education; 

9  the  increasing  cultural  and  moral  pluralism  of  our 
society; 

10  the  demand  fo^  strengthening  the  active  and  informed 
participation  of  all  citizens  in  political,  civil, 
social  and  working  life.^ 
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Such  a  list  is  sufficienc  indication,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  the  curriculum  is  now  at  the  core  of  the  educational 
debate  and  is  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time  to  come. 
Until  the  early  70s  the  curriculum  was  little  discussed; 
indeed  it  was  regarded  as  '  icontroversial  and  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  it  should  remain  the 
responsibility  of  individual  schools  and  teachers. 
Because  of  pressures  on  teachers  to  maintain  standards 
and  the  general  domination  of  curriculum  by  examination 
requirements  the  possibility  or  likelihood  of  curriculum 
change  or  development  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
enthusiasm  or   jnagination  of  individual  teajhers  who  were 
prepared  to  be  inventive  and  try  something  different. 
Sometimes  such  individuals  were  encouraged  by  bodies  such 
as  the  Schools  Council/  the  Nuffield  Foundation,  the 
Rowntree  Trust  (in  the  Republic/  the  Curriculim  Development 
Unit  at  Trinity  College) .      The  net  impact  of  such 
developments/  however/  appears  to  have  been  negligible 
as  evidenced  by  the  "impact  and  Take  Up"  studies  in 
England^  or  Northern  Ireland.^ 

Today/  the  scene  has  changed/  changed  utterly  perhaps. 
Everyone  is  talking  about  the  curriculum  and  the  need 
for  curriculiim  change:    books  and  articles  are  multiplying/ 
in-service  courses  on  the  curriculum  are  proliferating. 
It  is  almost  as  if  curricular  change  were  being  heralded 
as  the  panacea  foi  all  the  ills  of  society.      There  is, 
of  course/  an  inherent  danger  here  for  all  of  us  who  are 
involved*  in  the  business  of  education.      Despite  the 
evidence  that  current  high  rates  of  unemployment  are 
prii^arily  a  consequence  of  economic  recession  combined 
with  other  societal  and  technological  changes/  tnere  is 
a  tendency  to  be  unduly  critical  of  schools  and  to  blame 
them  because  they  produce  lander-edu^^ated  cr  inappropriately 
trained  young  people.      The  ultimate  effect  of  such 
criticism,  if  it  is  not  seen  in  perspective*/  is  to  undermxne 
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the  confidence  of  schools  and  teachers.      it  will  certainly 
leave  them  less  well  able  to  cope  with  the  inevitable 
changes  and  developments  which  they  will  have  to  undertake, 
as  they  strive  to  update  through  their  teaching  the 
knowledge,  concepts  and  skills  which  are  essential  for  the 
future  well-being  of  our  pupils  as  they  fact  the  latter 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  first  decades  of 
the  21st  century. 

This  is  whsre  the  question  of  management  becomes 
paramount.      Management,  however,  carries  with  it  a  variety 
of  connotations.      For  instance,  it  is  frequently  related 
to  the  notion  of  efficiency  and  for  many  the  notion  of 
efficiency  is  related  to  output  or  product.      If  we  take 
this  view  of  management  we  will  regard  the  level  of 
examination  success  as  the  most  important  criterion 
of  sound  management  of  the  curriculuiii  and  even  of 
education.      if  we  wish  to  relate  management  to  curriculum 
development  we  can  be  similarly  seduced,  for  the  notion 
of  management  also  carries  the  implication  of  planning 
as  a  purposeful,  calculated,  rational  activity.  If 
one  looks  at  much  earlier  writing  on  managing  the 
curriculum,  it  would  appear  that  for  the  most  part  it  was 
devoted  to  constructing  the  rationale  for  the  existing 
curriculum  in  schools.      Areas  of  knowledge  were 
described  very  much  in  relation  to  the  traditional 
secondary  school  time-table.      It  was  taken  as  read  that 
a  period  of  science  on  the  time-table  necessarily 
provided  an  experience  of  science;,    that  a.period-of 
religious  education  necessarily  offered  to  pupils  an 
enhancement  of  religious,  moral  or  ethical  understanding. 
In  other  words,  managing  the  curriculum  could  easily  be 
translated  as  the  management  of  available  resources,  that  is  that 
Mr.  Stewart  is  teaching  History  to  Class  3B  in  Room  1 
on  Monday  at  2.00  p.m.      The  nature  or  quality  of  that 
classroom  experience  of  history  was  not  regarded  as 
problematic.      It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  hov:  educational 
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theory  can  be  confused  with  objective  reality,  how  managing  the 
curriculum  could  merely  denote  a  relatively  rational  set 
of  procedures  for  the  organisation  of  learning.  However, 
all  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  running  of  schools  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  will  realise  that  the  organisation  or 
management  of  a  school's  curriculum  on  any  particular  day 
may  be  as  much  about  what  is  expedient  in  terms  of  available 
resources  as  about  the  implementation  of  some  rational 
master  plan.      The  competing  rationalities  of  the  various 
groups  involved  in  decision  in<i>cing  about  the  curriculum 
also  need  to  be  managed.      This  of  course  raises  the  question 
as  to  who  exerts  the  most  powerful  influence  on  decisions 
which  affect  classroom  practice.      Current  research  shows 
quite  clearly  that  a  time-table  does  not  in  fact,  tell  us 
very  much  about  the  quality  of  the  learning  experience 
which  is  being  offered  to  that  3B  class  in  their  history 
lesson , 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,      Time-tebles  will  still 
have  to  be  constructed.      Resources  of  time, space  and 
personnel  will  still  have  to  be  managed.      But  one  thing 
is  certain:    all  of  us  who  are  involved  with  the  education 
of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  will  have 
to  look  much  more  closely  at  the  quality,  ranc<i,  balance 
and  depth  of  the  total  curriculum  experience  which  we 
offer  to  our  youngsters*      This  applies  no  less  to  those 
of  us  who  teach  than  to  those  who  have  senior  management 
or  even  middle  management  roles  in  schools.      Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  significant  points  made  in  the  many  curriculum 
documents  now  emerging  is  the  need  for  all  teachers  to  be 
involved  in  thinking  about  the  whole  curriculum  either  for 
the  school  or  for  a  single  year  group.      The  existing 
division  of  labour  within  our  schools  means  that  this 
overview  remains  difficult  to  achieve  and  is  one  aspect 
that  needs  to  be  more  actively  managed.      It  is  precisely 
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expressed  in  a  quotation  taken  from  David  Hargreaves' 
book  The  Challenge  for  the  Comprehensive  School  where 
Raymond  Williams  is  taxed  with  overlooking:  "the 
fundamental  fact  that  a  reform  of  the  educational  system 
involves  a  reform  of  the  educators  as  well".^      It  seems 
to  me  that  the  major  management  task  of  the  future  wiXl 
be  the  management  of  staff.      Successful  iii^>lementation 
of  change  in  the  curriculum  will  demand  above  all  else, 
participation,  by  those  who  mediate  it  in  the  classroom. 
Now  if  there  is  one  factor  that  distinguishes  school  from 
almost  all  the  institutions  with  which  it  is  compared,  it 
is  that  teachers  are  neither  just  employees  or  purely 
professionals  but  instead  both  colleagues  and  organization 
people.      To  that  extent,  any  degree  of  change  will  depend 
on  a  strong  measure  of  conviction  but  equally  a  strong 
measure  of  trust  and  solidarity.      change  is  a  high-risk 
enterprise  and  teachers  are  by  nature  conservative  and 
cautious       It  will  tax  the  best  skills  of  managers 
(particularly  their  interpersonal  skills)  to  persuade 
teachers  to  -regard  their  initial  training  not  as  an 
entitlement  which  they  hug  to  their  breasts  but  rather  as 
a  resource  to  be  developed  as  their  career  progresses  and 
on  which  they  can  build  as  they  gamer  more  daily  experience 
in  the  craft  of  teaching  and  share  that  experience  as 
they  discuss  it  with  colleagues.      What  is  required  on 
the  part  of  teachers  is  a  move  from  a  limited  professional 
role  to  an  extended  professional  role.^ 

The  second  major  curriculum  task  to-be  managed 
depends  upon  a  recognition  that  the  scale  and  variety  of 
demand  upon  curricular  time  has  far  outstripped  the 
capacity  of  the  traditional  "building  blocks"  of  so-called 
-subjects"  to  contain  it.      The  ability  of  some  schools 
to  achieve  small  miracles  of  adjust^^^nt,  year  by  year,  has 
perhaps  concealed  the  truth  for  too  long.      Many  of  us 
deceived  ourselves  into  believing  that  new  demands,  some 


of  almost  desperate  social  urgency,  could  be  included 
here  and  there  in  the  curriculum  through  merely  token 
adjustments  of  syllabus.      I  no  longer  believe  that  such 
a  solution  offers  any  remedy.      Can  any  of  us  with  a  care 
for  the  future  be  easy  in  .conscience  while  little  appears 
to  be  done  in  schools  abou    social,  economic  and  environmental 
themes,  not  to  mention  political  understanding  of  local, 
national  and  global  issues?     What  about  questions  of  belief, 
moral  values,  sexual  matters,  community  relations,  family 
life,  law  and  justice,  health  matters  and  hazards, 
including  alcohol,  drugs  and  tobacco,  information  technology? 
The  list  is  not  exhaustive  and  while  one  can  agree  with 
the  HMI  statement  in  A  View  of  t.     Curriculum  that: 
"Children  cannot  be  forearmed  w*.th  everything  they  may 
need  to  know  or  be  able  to  do  as  adults,  even  if  they  were 
all  ready  to  receive  it".^      Nevertheless  there  is,  I 
believe,  little  room  for  complacency.      One  thing  is  certain 
and  that  is  that  curricular  thinking  in  schools  will  have 
to  be  re-directed  and  the  process  of  review  and  renewal 
will  have  to  oe  set  in  motion  sooner  rather  than  later. 

How  will  this  process  be  managed?     There  are  no  easy 
answers  but  perhaps  one  or  two  hints  at  a  possible  way 
forward.      There  is  now  sufficient  research  evidence  in 
the  system  that  the  management  of  curriculum  change  is 
an  extremely  complex  and  multifaceted  e::ercise.  It 
involves  the  setting  in  motion  of  a  variety  of  tasks, 
involving  many  peopa.e  and  calling  for  decision-making 
and  participation  at  a  variety  of  levels.      Above  all, 
it  calls  for  teacher  commitment  os  we  1a  as  for  teacher 
mastery  of  new  thinking  and  necessary  :*kills.      It  is 
dependent  on  appropriate  organisational  change  as  well 
as  administrative  back-up  and  support.      Finally,  it 
calls  for  a  realistic  time  scale.      All  of  these  factors 
have  to  be  managed.      Hence,  the  ever-growing  demand  for 
appropriate  manageinent  training  for  heads  and  not  just  for 
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heads.      There  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  middle- 
management  personnel  such  as  vice-principals,  senior 
teachers  and  heads  o£  departments  should  also  have  access 
to  management  training.      Teachers  too  are  managers  in 
their  own  right.      Every  day  they  perform  s  variety  of 
different  rcles  which  require  managerial  skills;  assessing 
pupil  ability,  managing  classroom  behaviour,  distributing 
resources.      indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  teaching  is  an 
extremely  complex  management  exercise  involving,  of 
necessity,  the  skill  of  dealing  with  multiple  events  which 
can  occur  simultaneously  and  are  difficult  to  predict. 
Given  the  complexity  and  unpredictability  of  events  in 
any  classroom,  teachers  tend  to  look  askance  at  change 
proposals ,  which  are  based  on  abstract  or  general  principles 
and  which  do  not  specify  concrete  procedures  for  accomplishing 
change.      Hence #  the  need  for  much  more  careful  and 
specific  forward-planning  for  curriculum  change,  in  other 
words  for  management  of  the  process. 

In  September  1984  a  major  progrcunme  of  Curriculxim 
Review  and  Development  was  launched  in  47  schools  more 
or  less  equally  distributed  across  the  five  education 
and  library  board  areas  in  Northern  Ireland.      In  the 
longer  term  it  is  envisaged  that  all  post-primary  schools 
in  the  province  will  wish  to  participate  in  the  programme, 
though  the  actual  number  of  schools  joining  the  programme 
each  year  will  depend  on  factors  such  as  the  pace  of 
development  work  in  schools  and  the  capacity  of  the 
"programme's  support  personnel. 

In  general,  it  Is  envisaged  that  school  staffs  will 
review  their  current  curricular  provision  with  the 
objective  of  altering,  where  appropriate,  the  range, 
balance  and  sequence  of  their  curriculum.      It  is  likely 
that  the  content  of  the  total  curriculum  will  need  to  be 
revised  and  that  areas  of  knowledge  and  experience 
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appropriate  to  the  late  twentieth  century  be  considered 
and  included  -  for  example,  economic  understanding, 
technological  awareness,  personal  and  social  development. 
Attention  will  also  need  to  be  given  to  teaching  methods 
which,  it  is  intended,  should  lead  to  more  active 
participation  by  young  people  in  their  own  learning  and 
to  improvements  in  the  quality  of  their  learning  experiences. 

Among  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  programme  there 
arA  a  ntunber  which  correspond  to  what  are  regarded  as  the 
minimum  necessary  for  any  successful  implementation  of 
change  processes.  Airong  these  are: 

1  a  realistic  time  scale; 

2  financial  resources; 

3  opportunity  for  in-service  training? 

4  e:{temal  support  and  advice  through  comiultancy; 

5  management  training. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  all  these  factors  can  be  mobilised 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
challenge  is  a  daunting  one.      In  many  senses  it  might  be 
easier  to  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of.      It  is  always  easiest  to  do  nothing  and 
take  no  risks,  but  "the  worst  ignorance"  -  in  the  stern 
phrase  of  Charles  Peguy  -  "is  not  to  act;    the  worst  lie  is 
to  steal  away".^^ 
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PRINCIPALS'  DELEGATION  AND  POSTS  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY  IN  DUBLIN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Donald  Herron 

ABSTRACT 

Effective  school  administration  is  seen  as  important 
and  is  the  task  not  only  of  the  principal  but  also  of 
prctnoted  senior  teachers  in  national  schools  today. 
Information  on  principals'  involvement  in  tasks  that 
may  be  viewed  as  not  exclusively  theirs  was  gathered  as 
part  of  a  project  on  principals'  work  behaviour  in 
national  schools.      Some  principals  appeared  to  perform 
duties  that  could  be  delegated.      One-quarter  of  the 
national  schools  in  the  survey  either  had  no  delegated 
areas  of  responsibility  ot  did  not  delegate  duties  to 
ail  promoted  teachers.      The  en^haels  in  delegation 
is  strongly  towards  organisational  and  support  duties 
(and  even  chores)  and  to  insignificant  degrees  in  the 
areas  of  curricular  responsibilities  or  leadership  and 
co-ordinating  roles  and  duties?      The  level  of 
professional  development  involved  for  promoted  senior 
teachers  is  not  considered  adequate. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  growth  in  the  size  of  the  average  school  at 
primary  or  post-primary  level  is  documented  in  the 
Department  of  Education's  statistics  each  year.  Were 
this  the  only  change  in  schools  the  problems  of  school 
administration  would  increase  arithmetically.  However, 
many  additional  developments  in  recent  years  have  brought 
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about  a  situation  that  enforces  the  view  that  the 
administration  of  schools  is  increasing  geometrically* 
Among  the  pressures  at  primary  level  -  the  fccus  of  this 
paper  -  are  the  increased  openness  of  the  school  to 
outside  for^js  and  pressures ?  changing  curricula:  demands, 
planning,  accountability  and  increased  participation  in 
running  of  schools.      The  expectations  of  schools  are 
rising  also* 

Teachers  have  traditionally  had  the  security  of 

classroom  life  as  tliat  place  where  Uiey  v;ere  responsible 

witJi  the  minimum  of  outside  interference*^     Most  of  what. 

happened  outs.<cle  the  classroom  was  viewed  as  the 

responsibility  of  someone  else:    the  principal,  the 

Board  of  Management,  or  even  the  Department  of  Education.^ 

Administration  and  management  provides  for  the  teacher 

a  managerial  context  within  which  they  effectively  can  do 
3 

their  work*       But  in  the  present  climate  of  demands 
for  participation  and  the  current  pressures  on  the 
administration  of  schools  c?n  one  person  -  the  principal  - 
fulfil  all  the  expectations?      HJive  the  staff  members, 
even  senior  staff  members  no  role  to  play  in  the 
administration  of  the  schorl? 

School  administrators  are  variously  prepared  for 

the  changing  demands  and  circumstances*      Looking  to  the 

4 

future  of  Irish  education,  Dr*  Coolahan    recently  wrote: 


The  idea  of  the  gifted  amateur  continues 
to  prevail  for  both  clerical  and  lay 
administrative  positions*      Some  succeed 
admirably  on  this  basis  but  many  are  merely 
adequate  or  less  than  adequate  for  the 
increasing  demands  of  senior  positions* 
*  *  *  Many  diverse  management  and  human 
skills  are  called  for  apart  from  the 
specifically  educational  responsibilities 
involved*  *  *      It  seems  to  me  that  the 
integral  demands  of  senior  administrative 
positions  will  impel  more  formal  attention 
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to  educational  administration  in  the 
years  ahead.      The  positions  of 
principal,  vice-principal  and  the 
various  responsibility  posts  in  schools 
should  be  seen  to  require  serious 
V  application  from  office  holders,  (p.  13) 


The  principal  is  regularly  seen  as  **he  sole  adntinistrator 
in  the  school.      In  the  situation  of  the  medium-to-large 
national  school,  where  all  teachers  save  the  principal 
have  full  class  teaching  duties,  this  may  inevitably 
result-      One  consequence  which  has  been  recently 
dOv^'^mented    is  the  pace,  variety  and  fragmentation  of 
the  principcxl's  day  where  short  amounts  of  time  are  spent 
on  an  amazing  variety  of  tasks,  ranging  from  the  trivial 
to  the  critically  important.      The  majority  of  tasks  tend 
to  be  interrupted.      When  the  principal's  administrative 
attention  was  examined^  it  was  found  that  over  one-third 
of  time  was  spent  on  activities  concerned  with  administration 
per  se,  one-third  on  pupil-related  issues  (their  welfare, 
progress  or [mis-]behaviour) /  while  just  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  time  (18.1  percent)  was  spent  on  matters  curricular 
and  instructional.      A  m  ,ior  amount  of  this  latter 
attention  was  discussing  or  working  with  teachers. 
Principals  spent  considerable  amounts  of  time  in  after- 
hours  work.  '     There  was  a  consciousness  of  a  day  filled 
with  many  administrativa  and  being  controlled  by  the 
demands  of  others  and  less  attt-ntion  on  what  was  considered 
important  -  ensuring  the  optimum  learning  experience  by 
the  child.      Diggins^  found  a  similar  bias  among  post- 
primary principals  in  Ireland  and  wrote  that  they  were: 
"so  engrossed  in  solving  day-to-day  problems  that  their 
time  is  preempted  from  dealing  with  the  broader,  more 
fundamental  aspects  of  their  work"  (p.  136). 

It  is  in  this  context  that  delegation  could  be 
viewed,  not  just  as  a  freeing  of  the  principal  from  a  mass 
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of  detail,  but  permitting  the  performance  of  tasks  or 
the  solution  of  problems  at  the  most  appropriate  levels 
At  this  we  now  look. 


DELEGATION 

Vice-principals  have  existed  in  national  schools 
for  »nany  years,  though  not  always  paid  an  allowance  based 
on  school  size.      Teachers  promoted  to  posts  of  respons- 
ibility were  recommended  by  the  Ryan  Tribunal  on  Teachers' 
Salaries,  1968,^  which  initiated  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  A-  and  B-posts  of 
responsibility  in  the  early  1970s.      The  tribunal  foresaw 
duties  being  specified  and  "clearly  and  explicitly, 
delegated"  (p.  14} .      The  Department  of  Education  issued 
guidelines  on  what  -^xeas  of  responsibility  might  be 
delegated  in  19  73.-^^     The  principal  had  a  clear  role  in 
reconunending  areas  of  responsibility  while  the  managing 
authority  approved. 

Several  administrative  difficulties  existed  and 
have  persisted:    no  guidelines  on  internal  school 
organisation  were  issued  to  give  time  to  promoted  teachers 
to  perform  their  delegated  duties;    posts  of  responsibility 
were  created  ?ccording  to  a  points  rating  tha».  was  more 
favourably  biased  toward  older  pupils;    appointment  was 
by  seniority  in  the  overwhelming  nximber  of  cases  further 
constraining  delegation;    inadequate  ancillary  and  support 
services;    and  due  to  the  perception  at  the  time  coupled 
with  the  manner  of  imp  lamentation  cf  the  posts  •  agreement, 
they  were  seen  by  many  as  an  additional  long-service 
increment  in  lieu  of  real  promotion  -  a  principalship. 

However,  managerially,  effective  delet  tion  is 
difficult  to  achieve.      Text-books  on  manager^-^.L  ^nd 
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organisations      will  include  a  section  on  delegation 

and  warn  their  manager-reader  of  the  dangers  and 

pitfalls  of  faulty  delegation:    responsibility  without 

authority,  interfering  in  the  area  delegated  or  the 

abdication  of  responsibility  after  delegation.  The 

rationale  for  delegation  is       much  for  greater 

operational  efficiency  as  it  is  for  the  training  and 

development  of  the  leadership  qualities  of  the  post- 
13 

holder.      Handy      also  comments:    "Delegation  is  one 


and  those  who  write  for  him,  but  has  largely  been 
ignored  by  researchers  .  .  ,    It  is  however,  ...  a 
real  and  pressing  dilemma  for  many  managers"  (p.  450) . 

So,  along  with  the  administrative  difficulties 
real  and  perceived,  the  principal  juS  faced  with  what 
is  considered  a  managerially  difficult  cask  and  this 
without  the  nece^-s;»rr  preparation,  planning  or  training.. 
It  has  also  to  be  effected  among  professionals,  a  group 
qualitatively  different  in  organisational  values  and 
behaviour  to  other  workers. 

Coulson^^  in  his  research  on  the  roles  of  the  deputy 
head  and  head  teacher  in  English  primary  schools  found 
differences  among  the  tv;o  groups  on  the  appropriate  role 
they  considered  for  each  and  noted  that  most  deputy 
heads  were  limited  to  a  series  of  routine  tasks.  This 
often  led  to  levels  of  dissatisfaction.      These  express  :as 
of  dissatisfaction  were,  he  stated,  consistent  with 
studies  in  Industry  which  showed  that  job-satisfaction 
is  related  to  such  factors  as  recognition,  opportunity 
for  profe^^sional  growth  and  achievement  and  involvement 
in  and  responsibility  for  decision-making  (p.  46) . 
Thus  effective  delegation  is  linked  to  motivation  of 
subordinates  and  real  participation  in  management. 


r 


of  those  topics  that  has  fascinated  the  practitioner 
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Moreover/  rather  than,  focussing  exc  usively  on  resource 
based  obstacles  (tirre,  personnel  or  contracts)  Coulson 
viewed  the  principal's  perception  of  his/her  ovm  role 
as  the  major  constraining  factor  in  the  non-delegation 
of  areas  of  responsibility*      The  delegation  of  adequate 
areas  of  responsibiiitv  in  contrast  to  a  set  of  discrete 
support  chores  or  tasks  would  involve  for  the  principal, 
he  stated:    "an  abdication  of  responsibility  on  his  part; 
he  would  feel  that  he  had  lost  his  grip  on  the  school,  in 
fact,  he  would  feel  that  the  school  was  no  longer  his" 
(Coulson  and  Cox's  italics;  p.  103).      This  close 
identification  of  the  school  as  the  principal's  in  a  very  ' 
special  way  creates  a  heightened  sense  of  responsibility 
for  everything  and  evej:yone  in  it,^^      This  zaay  cause 
friction  between  the  perceived  area  of  teacher 
responsibility  -  the  classroom,  and  that  of  the  principal  - 
the  school  as  a  whole.      It  may  also  work  toward  a 
reduction  of  trust  in  the  subordinate's  equally  (or  more) 
effective  discharge  of  delegated  duties.      This  trust 
in  the  experience,  competence  and  professional  commitment 
of  the  promoted  teacher  is  an  essential  feature  of 
effective  delegation. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  the  constraints  on  both 
teachers  and  principals  have  been  outlined  as  havo  the 
administrative  constraints.      We  need  now  to  examine, 
with  the  data  available  for  Ireland-  wha    areas  of 
responsibility  (or  tasks)  principals  delegate  or  retain. 


SURVEY  AND  DATA 

The  managerial  work  behavioui*  of  Dublin  primary 
school  principals  has  been  recently  examined.      The  main 
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instrunvent  was  a  diary  method  empirical  survey  of  medi\im- 

to-large  school  principals*  working  days.      Forty  percent 

of  the  total  number/  102  principals,  were  randomly  chosen 

and  stratified  for  sex,  vocation  and  type  of  school. 

These  were  tlien  invited  to  participate  in  the  diary 

study,  to  which  56  agreed.      Forty  returns  were  used  for 

analysis,  repres'^^  ting  15  percent  of  the  original  population. 

This  tv;o-step  procedure  was  adopted  as  a  result  of  a 

perusal  of  the  literature.      One  researcher, 

Rosemary  Stewart,  reporti,d  the  difficulties  encountered 

in  obtaining  cooperation  among  managers  in  maintaining 

18 

a  diary  for  research  purposes. 

A  questionnaire  accompanied  the  main  diary  instrument. 
It  was  designed  to  gather  i.i^  jnnation  on  school  organisation 
and  administration  to  complement  the  diary  information. 
The  data  reported  iu  this  paper  is  based  on  the  question- 
naire responses  which  were  coded  and  computer  analysed. 
Frequencies  and  crosstabulations  were  obtained. 

Firstly,  it  is  proposed  to  lock  at  a  selection  of 
activities  in  which  principals  were  asked  to  state  their 
personal  involvement.      These  are  *'>resented  in  Table  1, 
with  percentages  involved  or  not  '*volved. 

The  first  four  tasks  in  Tabl i  1  are  among  those 
v/hich  may  be  delegated  (as  suggested  by  circular  16/73)  . 
The  following  three  (nmnbers  5  to  7)  might  be  viewed  as 
the  responsibility  of  tne  individual  teacher  whilst  the 
final  two,  numbers  8  mid  9  are  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  which  the  principal  and  one 
other  staff  member  are  members.      Sit^nif leant  among  the 
latter  (numbers  8  and  9)  is  the  almost  unanimous 
involvement  in  arranging  substitution  for  absent  teachers. 
But  in  the  performance  of  other  Board  duties  -  correspondence, 
finances  and  other  activities  (dealing  in  the  main  with 
maintenance  tasks)  -  principals  are  also  highly  involved. 
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TABLE  1 


PRINCIPALS*  PERSONAL  OR  USUAL  INVOLVEI^NT 
IN  SELECTED  TASKS  (N  =  40) 


Task 

%  Yes 

%  No 

I 

do  you  personally  r.    tiie  bookroom? 

56 

44 

2 

do  you  personally  purchase  the  school's 
textbooks  for  the  year? 

49 

51 

o 

do  you  personally  distribute  the  audio- 
visual aids? 

15 

85 

4 

do  you  personally  supervise  : 

(a)  morning  arrival  of  children? 

74 

26 

(b)  lunchtime  exit  to  yard? 

67 

33 

(c)  lunchtime  entrance  from  yard? 

74 

26 

(d)  afternoon  dismissal? 

62 

38 

5 

do  you  usuallv  ferrv  miured  children 
to  doctor  or  hospital? 

54 

46 

6 

do  you  usuallv  meet  rafents  before 

they  call  to  an  individual  tf»arhAr? 

Jo 

7 

do  you  personally  brinq  children  in 
from  the  yard  each  morning? 

31 

69 

8 

do  you  arrange  substitution? 

95 

5 

9 

do  you  perform,  on  a  regular  basis, 
for  the  Board  of  Management  : 

(a)  correspondence? 

54 

46 

(b)  finance  matters? 

46 

54 

(c)  other  activities? 

59 

41 
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In  all  the  school^  surveyed  there  were  eight  board 
meirhers.      Are  principals  taking  on  themselves  board 
duties  disproportionate  to  their  membership?     Or  is 
delegation  to  the  principal  by  the  board  excessive?  Or 
do  principals,  seeing  it  as  part  of  their  role,  take 
on  the  duties  of  other  board  members?    And  why?  Whichever 
is  the  answer,  the  principals  in  this  survey,  as  members 
of  the  team  charged  with  the  management  of  the  school, 
have  high  levels  of  board  duties  to  perform. 

Looking  at  the  first  four  items  in  Table  1 
it  is  notable  that  the  care  and  distribution  of  audio- 
visual aids  is  the    area  of  least  personal  involvement. 
The  area  of  discipline  -  entry  and  exit  from  the  building  - 
is  in  contrast  an  area  of  higher  involvement  for 
principals.      Just  over  half  personally  sell  requisites 
and  half  purchase  the  annual  stock  of  textbooks.  These 
four  areas  were  among  those  recommended  for  delegation. 
Only  one  of  the^e  would  appear  to  be  delegated  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  remaining  .items,  numbers  5  to  7  in  Table  1,  may  be 
viewed  as  areas  of  responsibility  for  individual  teachers. 
Of  these,  the  first,  ferrying  injured  children  to  a  local 
doctor*  or  to  the  nearest  hospital,  presents  real  admin- 
is  trat,       difficulties  which  are  not  easy  to  resolve. 
Item  number  6,  meeting  parents  before  they  meet  the 
teacher  teaching  their  child  appears  like  duplicated 
effort  and  points  to  unclarified  roles  for  the  two,  the 
principal  and  the  teacher,  in  regard  to  home-school  links. 
Other  factors  may  also  be  at  work  here.      Howe  sir,  it 
is  an  area  of  involvement  for  just  over  one-third  of 
principals.      Similarly,  just  under  one-third  of  the 
principals  bring  the  children  in  from  the  yard  each 
morning.      This  is  a  teacher  responsibility.        t  w'»uld 
be  of  interest  to  know  the  reasons  for  principals*  levels 
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of  involvement  here.      The  second  two  items  here  (numbers 
6  and  7) ,  areas  of  teacher  responsibility,  are  performed 
by  a  significant  minority  of  principals  and  may  tie  up 
principals'  time  to  the  exclusion  of  other  concerns. 

Secondly,  what  a -e  the  areas  of  responsibility 
delegated  to  vice-principals  and  promoted  teachers? 
In  nine  of  the  returned  questionnaires,  22.5  percent  of 
the  40  returns,  the  status  of  the  post-holders  was 
identified  (vice  principal.  A-  or  B-post-holdei:)  .  An 
approximate  tally  of  the  total  number  of  posts  available 
to  the  40  schools  was  calculated  from  the  information 
provided  in  the  questionnaires,  i.e.  the  type  of  school 
and  the  number  of  pupils.      This  total  was  calculated 
as  160  posts.      One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  posts  were 
recorded,  or  81  percent  of  the  avCiilable  number.  Five 
schools  had  no  dclagation  of  duties  at  all  and  a  further 
irive  indicated  that  only  «;ome  of  the  promoted  teacher© 
had  specific  areas  of  reS4.3onsibility  (12.5  percent  in 
each  case)  .      In  one  of  thase  cases  the  areas  of  respon- 
sibility were  being  revised  at  the  moment.      All  the 
non- delegating  schools  had  male  principals  as  had  two  of 
the  five  partially  delegating  schools.      Table  2  lists 
the  areas  of  responsibility  delegated,  with  the  first 
part  of  the  table  containing  those  mentioned  in  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  schools. 

Ihe  full  listing  points  up  a  number  of  details. 
Some  areas  of  responsibility  (those  at  the  top  of  the 
table)  are  features  of  dslegation  in  many  schools.  The 
remainder  of  items  comprise  a  vast  variety  of  tasks 
delegated.      Over  the  whole  list  the  quality  of  the 
task  delegated  is  equally  varied,  ranging  from  the 
routine  and  even  trivial  to  those  with  considerable 
responsibility.      It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
task-time  involved  for  teachers  differs s    for  some  it 
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TABLE  2 

THE  hBEPS  07  PESPONSIBILITY  DELEGATED  TO 
TEACHERS  AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF 
SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  THEY  OCCUR 


Area  of  responsibility 


Audio-visual  aids 
Library 

Register  and/or  rolls 
Yard  and  break  supervision 
Sport  and  games 
School  choir 
Savings 

Tours  and  outings 

Litter  collection  and  school  grounds 
First  aid 
Bookroom 

Milk  scheme  administration 
Road  safety 

Dividing  classes  (on  teacher 

absence) 
Staff  duty  roster 
Requisites  for  staffroom 
Music  throughout  the  school 
Art  and  craft  materials 
Sandwich  scheme  administration 
Hall  arrangement  for  meetings 
Head  of  section  of  the  school 
Religion  n^^terials 
Teachers'  library 
School  texts 
Finance 
Fire  drill 

Poster  and  art  displays 
Files 

Supply  of  reading  books 
Watering  p3,ants 
Escorting  children  swimming 
Cuntais  Miosuil  collection 
School  reading  programme 
Tests 

Curriculum 

Irish  througho\it  the  school 
Art  and  craft  throughout  the  school 
Physical  education  throughout  the 
school 

Instrumental  music  through  the  school 


Number 

% 

of  schools 

delegating 

22 

55 

21 

52.5 

16 

40 

14 

35 

11 

27.5 

6 

15 

5 

12.5 

5 

12.5 

4 

10 

4 

10 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

3 

7.5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 
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TABLE  2  continued 


Arear  of  responsibility 


Number 
o£  schools 
delegating 


% 


Responsibility  for  newly-trained 


teachers 
Liaison  with  guidance  clinic 
Infant  intake 
Locking  up 
Fund-raising 
Drama  in  the  school 
Lost  property 
Towels 

Teachers  *  Register 


2«5 
2«5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 

r.5 

2»5 
2.5 


means  a  regular  or  daily  commitment  or  for  others  a 
commitment  at  a  special  time  of  the  year  only.  Little 
description  beyond   hat  appearing  here  was  returned  in 
the  questionnaires  so  that  aiiy  one  title  in  this  list 
hides  the  reality  of  the  task  for  the  post-ho3der:  the 
demands /  the  levels  of  achiex'ement  and  rscognxt.^on/ 
discretion  for  decision-mak         r  authority /  and  the 
potential  for  professional  development. 

Ancillary  staff  was  available  to  schools  but  was 
by  no  means  universal:    one-third  of  schools  had  full- 
time  secretaries  and  one-half  had  full-time  caretakers. 
The  remainder  either  shared  the  facility  with  another 
school  or  had  none  at  all.      It  was  not  possible  to 
examine  the  impact  of  this  facility  on  principals* 
involvement  nor  list  the  range  of  activities  delegated 
to  ancillary  staff, 

19  9rt 
Both  John    ^  and  V?hitaker^''  provide  a  simple  and 

clear  classification  system  for  examining  delegated 

duties  in  schools.      The  delegated  areas  mav  be  viewed 
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as:    (i)  organisational,  being  involved  with  non-curricula 
areas  of  school  life;    curricular;    or  (ii)  leadership 
roles  having  responsibilities  which  can  be  loosely  termed 
co-ordinating*      it  is  proposed  to  use  this  model  here 
to  ex  -tiine  the  areas  delegated  in  this  sample  of  schools* 

Posts  from  the  above  list  that  could  be  considered 
curricular  included  responsibility  for  Irish,  Music,  Art 
\  and  Craft  throughout  the  school,  the  school-reading 

programme,  drama  and  testing*      In  all,  11  areas  or  6 
percent  of  the  total  come  under  this  heading*  Those 
that  could  be  considered  leadership  or  co-ordinating 
responsibilities  included  deputising  for  the  principal, 
head  of  section  of  the  school,  responsibility  for  newly- 
trained  teachers  and  infant  intake*      They  amount  to 
nine  in  all,  5  percent  of  the  total*      The  remainder, 
organisational  or  support  in  nature,  amount  to  88  percent* 
Post  delegation  is  biased  toward  the  smooth  running  of 
the  school  in  the  main  rather  than  toward  curricular 
responsibilities  or  toward  the  dev»*lopmerit  of  leadership 
roles  and  skills*      The  bias  toward  organisational  types 
of  delegation  might  suggest  that  the  principals  acted  as 

lea(I<5rs  in  curricular  and  instructional  matters*  This 
21 

was  not  borne  out* 

Did  principals  differ  in  their  delegating?  Yes* 
Female  principals  delegated  more  than  male  principals, 
and  religious  more  than  lay  principals*  ^ 

Three  ol  the  '0  schools'  posts  of  responsibility 
are  given  .ere  to  illustrate  the  combination  of  posts  in 
a  school*      The  first  school  had  a  staff  of  23  teachers, 
820  pupils  including  a  special  class  and  was  a  full-stream 
school*      The  posts  weres 
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1  break  supervision;  register; 

2  audio-visual  aids;  fund-raising; 

3  sport;    school  grounds; 

4  savings;    safety  first; 

5  school  reading  programme;    tests;    gifted  pupils; 

6  library « 

The  secor.a  school  had  26  teachers  and  included  a  number 
of  special  classes  and  remedial  teachers.  It  was  also 
a  fi'll-stream  school  with  488  pupils.      itc  posts  were: 

1  library; 

2  responsibility  for  yard  duty'^ 

3  choir; 

4  grant  money; 

5  equipment; 

6  staff room  requirements. 

The  third  school  was  smaller  with  .3  teachers  and  Included 
a  special  class,  with  338  junior  school  children.  it 
alpo  specified  the  status  of  the  posts.      These  were: 

1  (v. p.)  girls'  register;  extra  yard  duty; 
divide  classes  on  teacher  absence; 

2  (A  post)  audio-visual  aids;    extra  yard  duty; 

3  (B  post)  boys'  register; 

4  (B  post)  extra  yard  duty; 

5  (B  post)  extra  yard  duty. 

The  remaining  32  schools  which  had  delegated  posts  were 
broadly  similar  to  these  three.      Five  had  no  duties 
delegated. 


DISCUSSION 

From  the  limited  information  obtained  frorr  this 
survey  a  nunber  of  points  can  be  highlighted.      It  should 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  all  principals  are  not  in  similar 
circumstances  in  regard  to  school  size,  type,  school  age 
or  location.      However,  a  school  ethos  or  climate  exists 
and  will  facilitate  or  constrain  or  even  restrict  post 
delegation.      School  ethos  is  amenable  to  change  over 
time  and  is  a  principal's  responsibility. 

The  areas  of  responsibility  that  are  delegated  are,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  sphere  of  support  and  admin- 
istration.     This  aspect  of  total  school  administration 
is  characterised  by  many  discrete  tasks  and  chores  which 
are  easily  identifiable  for  delegation  purposes.  They 
can  usually  be  performed  w?.thout  the  necessity  for  the 
development  of  the  human  and  communicational  skills 
required  for  curricular  and  leadership-type  areas  of 
responsibility.      Many  call  for  dependability  rather 
than  administrative  skill.      They  do  ease  the  level  of 
administrative  detail  that  the  principal  has  to  attend 
to.     Without  comparative  information  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  vhat  principals  are  enabled  to  devote  more 
time  to,  or  whether  the  demands  of  the  job  have  been 
reduced  to  reasonable  levels.      Many  changes  s/.nc2  the 
introduction  of  posts  of  responsibility  have  added  to 
the  principals*  task  load:    Boards  of  Management  (1975)  , 
increased  discipline  problems,  closer  home-school  links, 
transfer  to  post-primary  school,  etc.      The  emphases, 
pastoral  and  administrative,  remain,  in  spite  of  posts 
of  responsibility,  as  the  dominant  areas  of  principals* 
managerial  behaviour. 

The  core  task  of  the  school,  teaching  and  learning, 
is  one  for  which  the  individual  teacher  remains  responsible. 
The  co-ordination  of  curriculum  and  inotruction  is  a 
leadership  and  communication  task  which  principals  find 
difficult  to  attend  to;    nor  is  it  delegated  to  other 
promoted  teachers  in  the  school  in  any  significant  way. 
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It  is  ai>  unfortunate  Isolation  for  it  acts  to  reduce  the 
scope  for  professional  development,  the  effectiveness 
of  in-service  education  and  training  and  a  staff 
involvement  in  curriculum  development  and  evaluation. 

Leadership  roles  and  responsibilities  do  not  feature 
in  delegated  posts  in  any  major  way.      l^hether  or  not  a 
teacher  wishes  to  achieve  promotion,  there  is  little 
leadership  skill  development  being  facilitated.  Examining 
some  of  the  posts  in  detail  could  cause  some  ala'.m, 
because  the  demandsr  not  just  for  leadership,  but  eve., 
the  professional  skills  and  eiperience  required  are  not 
of  a  generally  high  level.      In  regard  to  some  of  the 
areas  of  responsibility  one  coald  ask  what  significant 
contribution  the  teacher  makes  or  what  satisfaction  or 
achievement  the  promoted  ,eacher  feels.  Satisfaction 
is  not  a  function  of  monetary  rewards  alone,  but  is  also 
dependent  on  such  factors  as  recognition,  achievement 
and  the  intrinsic  value  (to  others  as  much  as  to  self) 
of  the  task  itself. 

Principals  are  untrained  for  the  difficult  managerial 
task  of  delegation.      Their  own  previous  pre-pronvotion 
experience  does  not  offer  learning  in  these  skills. 
Oheir  view  of  their  appropriate  role  and  those  of  promoted 
teachers  has  not  been  the  subject  of  critical  examination. 
As  a  result,  they  often  experience  difficulty  in  delegating 
areas  of  responsibility  and  so  hold  on  when  responsibilities 
may  well  be  delegated;    moreover,  additional  responsibil- 
ities, not  exclusively  theirs,  are  attended  to.  The 
administrative  obstacles,  time  for  promoted- teachers' 
post  performance,  seniority  or  insufficient  posts  in  the 
school,  may  often  be  used  as  rationalisations  for  non- 
delegation.     Delegation  where  there  Is  perceived  and 
real  resistance  may  often  prove  troublesome  and 
destabilise  existing  relationships.      It  is  sometimes 
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personally  easier  to  change  nothing.      But  is  it 
professionally  beneficial? 

Suggestions  for  future  developments  would  include: 

1  an  appraisal  of  the  roles  of  principal  and  post- 
holders  in  the  administration  of  the  school; 

2  the  development  of  school  policies  and  objectives 
and  so  facilitate  the  clear  identification  of  areas 
of  responsibility  for  delegation; 

3  an  examination  of  the  teacher's  role  in  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  school  so  as  to  develop  a  clear 
rationale  for  effective  delegation  not  alone  for  the 
achievement  of  school  goals  but  also  the  professional 
and  personal  development  of  the  teacher; 

4  the  inclusion  in  administration  courses  for  teachers 
and  principals    strategies  for  effective  participation 
and  effective  delegation. 
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ORGANISATION  STRUCTURE  AND  CLIMATE  - 
A  STUDY  OF  FOUR  LARGE  COM-IUNITY  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  DUBLIN  AREA 


Kevin  O'Meara 


Many  editors  accept  the  assumption 
that  organisational  characteristics 
of  schools,  both  formal  and  informal, 
planned  and  unplanned,  deliberate  and 
accidental,  do  have  a  profound  impact 
on  the  work  of  students,  teachers 
and  administrators,  1 


This  quotation  from  Bishop  and  George  underlines 
the  fact  that  the  forms  of  organisation  within  which 
people  work  influence  their  perceptions  and  behaviour. 
This  is  true  for  teachers  working  in  schools,  just  as 
it  is  for  employees  in  other  kinds  of  organisations. 
The  study  on  which  this  paper  is  based  was  of  an  explor- 
atory nature.      The  object  was  to  gain  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  internal  functioning  of  four 
selected  schools  with  regard  to  a  range  of  organisational 
characteristics, 

Iiarge  schools  have  become  increasingly  common  in 
Ireland  in  recent  years,  particularly  with  the  growth 
of  new  community  schools  in  urban  areas.      This  has 
implications  for  principals  and  teachers  in  terms  of 
such  central  organisational  processes  as  decision-making, 
communication,  leadership  behaviour  and  motivational 
forces , 

Community  schools,  which  began  to  appea-  in  Ireland 
in  the  1970s,  were  the  culmination  of  attempts  to  reform 
the  post-primary  sector  of  Irish  education.  The  object 
was  to  provide  free,  comprehensive  education  for  all 
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children  in  addition  to  catering  for  the  educational 
and  developmental  needs  of  adults  in  the  locality. 
•Hie  school  was  seen  as  the  focal  point  of  the  local 
community  and  its  facilities  were  to  be  available  for 
community  use.      The  emphasis  was  on  large  educational 
units  in  order  to  ensure  maxim.um  utilisation  of  resources 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplication.  The 
optimum  size  of  school  was  envisaged  as  around  800 
students . 

Most  of  the  new  schools  established  in  recent  years 
have  been  community  schools.      These  community  schools 
tend  to  be  large,  a  feature  which  is  particularly  note- 
worthy in  the  Dublin  area,  where  many  of  the  schools 
have  already  approximated  to,  or  risen  above  the  optimxim 
figure  of  800  students.^      The  implications  of  this  fact, 
in  terms  of  organisational  structures  and  processes, 
formed  the  main  focus  of  this  study. 

The  study  of  schools  as  organisations  emerged  in 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  late  1950s ;^      it  is, 
therefore,  of  relatively  recent  origin.      Many  authors 
have  commented  on  the  paucity  of  worthwhile  empirical 
studies  in  schools,  particularly  in  the  school  managekient 
area. 

Investigations  of  the  structural  properties  of 

schools  indicate  a  number  of  independent  dimensions. 

Centralisation  and  formalisation  are  the  dimensions  which 

have  received  closest  attention.      A  number  of  recent 
4 

studies    suggest  that  a  low  level  of  centralisation  (i.e. 
less  hierarchical  control,  more  participative  processes) 
yields  the  most  favourable  results  in  terms  of  teacher 
satisfaction  and  effectiveness.      The  effects  of  formal- 
isation are  more  complex:    ther         evidence  to  suggest 
that  teachers  favour  a  relatively  structured  job 
environment  with  rules  and  regulations  that  specify  the 
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parameters  of  the  job.      This  must  co-exist,  however, 
with  a  high  degree  of  professional  autonomy  and  the 
absence  of  supervision  and  tight  prescriptions  with 
regard  to  their  own  work. 

The  increasing  tendency  towards  large  schools  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  complexity  of  school  organisation 
and  administration.      The  larger  the  school,  the  more 
important,  it  seems,  is  the  quality  of  its  administrative 
procedures  and  service.      it  is  suggested  that  large 
schools  highlight  the  need  for  a  more  explicit  formulation 
of  organisational  structure,  i.e.  greater  clarity  of 
function  and  procedure,  more  explicit  channels  of 
communication,  more  delegation  of  authority  and 
responsibility  by  the  principal,  and  a  pastoral  system 
which  increases  students'  sense  of  identification  with 
the  school.^ 

The  notion  of  leadership  is  a  dominant  theme  in  the 
literature  on  school  organisation.      Initiating  structure 
and  consideration  are  two  of  the  most  frequently  used 
descriptions  of  leader  behaviour,  derived  from  the  Ohio 
State  leadership  studies  and  associated  in  educational 
administration  with  the  work  of  Andrew  Halpin.^ 
Initiating  structure  refers  to  the  leader's  behaviour 
in  delineating  the  relationships  between  himself  and 
members  of  his  group  and  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
well-defined  patterns  of  organisation,  channels  of 
communication  and  methods  of  procedure. 

Consideration  refers  to  behaviour  indicative  of 
friendship,  mutual  trust,  respect  and  warmth  in  relations 
between  the  leader  and  members  of  his  staff.  Although 
these  styles  arc  sometimes  seen  as  contrasting,  it  was 
Halpin's  belief  that  effective  leadership  requires  high 
performance  on  both  dimensions.      Subsequent  research 
findings  indicate  considerable  support  for  this  hypothesis."^ 
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Greater  levels  of  staff  participation  are  seen/ 


by  some  writers,  as  not  alone  desirable  but  also  necessary 
in  large  schools «      Richardson  makes  the  point: 


The  real  problem  about  the  increasing 
size  of  schools  is  not  just  that  there 
are  more  people  around.      It  is  that 
leadership  must  be  dispersed  more 
widely  -  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
experienced  people  in  the  staff  group 
must  be  given  more  power.  8 


Despite  obvious  complexity  in  the  iiap  of  dssix'ed 
participation/  the  wider  dispersion  of  leadership  and 
authority  throughout  the  school  can  confer  enormous 
benefits  in  terms  of  teacher  satisfaction  and  professional 
development. 

g 

Some  recent  studies,    particularly  in  secondary 
schools/  indicate  a  clear  need  for  more  participative 
structures  in  Irish  schools. 

SO/  what  are  tJie  special  organisational  characteristics 
of  large  schools?      In  keeping  with  other  large  organis- 
ations/ they  are  likely  to  be  more  specialised/  have 
more  regulations  /  more  docimientation  and  display  more 
formalised  procedures.      There  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  teachers  welcome  well-defined  patterns  of  organisation/ 
channels  of  communication  and  methods  of  procedure."^ 
For  although  formalised  procedures  may  smack  of 
"iL  desirable*'  bureaucratic  structures/  they  are  iiecess;ary 
in  the  interests  of  organisational  clarity  and  can 
oo\lously  exist  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  aspects 
of  organic  organisation/  i.e.  involvement  in  decision- 
making procasses/  mutual  co-operation  among  teachers  and 
strong  commitment  to  the  organisation  as  a  whole. 


METHODOLOGY 
Concepts 

An  ihwreasingly  popular  means  of  investigating  the 
internal  functioning  and  characteristics  of  a  school  is 
to  examine  its  organisational  climate,  which  can  be 
described  -  in  general  terms  ~  as  the  common  orientation 
and  perceptions  of  its  members  with  reference  to  certain 
characteristics  of  the  organisation. 

Climate  is  influenced  by  a  host  of  organisational 
factors,  both  formal  and  informal,  including  structural 
dimensions  and  the  attitudes,  values  and  aspirations  of 
fellow  workers.      The  manner  in  which  leadership  is 
exercised  is  seen  by  some  theorists  as  exerting  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  climate  of  an  organisation."^^ 

Climate  has  bee:-  an  influential,  but  controversial 
concept.      There  has  been  general  agreement  about  its 
importance,  but  m\ic^  less  agreement  as  to  what  the  term 
actually  means. 

Halpin  and  Croft  introduced  the  notion  of  organ- 
isational climate  to  educators  and  developed  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  instruments  for  measuring  school  climate  - 
the  Organisational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire 
(O.C.D.Q.).      On  the  basis  of  research  conducted  in  the 
United  States   -Jiey  identified  six  types  of  organisational 
climate  on  a  continuum  from  open  to  closed. By 
definition,  the  open  climate  is  the  most  desirable. 
In  schools  which  feature  an  open  climate  teachers  work 
well  together,  enjoy  a  high  level  of  morale  and  obtain 
considerable  job  satisfaction.      The  principalis  policies 
facilitate  teachers*  accomplishment  of  their  tasks  and 
he  sets  an  example  by  working  hard  himself  (high  thrust) . 
He  can  either  criticise  teachers  or  go  out  of  his  way 
to  help  a  teacher  (high  cons iUe rat ion) ,  and  he  allows 
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leadership  acts  to  emerge  from  his  staff. 

In  the  closed  climate,  by  way  of  contrast,  teachers 
obtain  little  satisfaction  in  respect  to  either  task 
achievement  or  social  needs.      The  principal  is  ineffective 
in  directing  the  activities  of  teachers  and  is  not  inclined 
to  show  interest  in  their  personal  welfare. 

Studies  of  organisational  climate  in  schools  suggest 
that  those  organisations  which  display  an  open  or 
favourable  climate  are  characterised  by  the  following 
features: 

(a)  patterns  of  leadership  behaviour  through  which 
the  leader  sets  a  high  example  himself,  is 
supportive  and  allows  leadership  acts  to  emerge 
from  his  staff  members. 

(b)  Patternc  of  communication  which  are  authentic 
and  free  in  all  directions. 

(c)  Influence  is  spread  throughout  the  organisation 
and  a  teanwork  approach  to  problens  at  all  levels 
is  in  evidence. 

(d)  Teachers  feel  reasonably  "self  actualised"  as 
their  varying  talents  and  abilities  are  used 
effectively. 

(e)  Commitment  to  the  school's  objectives  is  strong 
because  teachers  feel  involved  in  the  organisation* 

(f)  An  atmosphere  of  interpersonal  trust  and 
co-operation  exists  and  the  morale  of  teachers 
is  high. 

Do  various  organisational  climates  produce  different 
outcomes  in  terms  of  effectiveness?      This  is  a  particularly 
complex  question  in  the  case  of  schools,  where  appropriate 
measures  of  effectiveness  seldom  find  unanimous  acceptance. 
There  is,  nonetheless,  a  growing  body  of  evidence  v;hich 
suggests  a  strong  link  between  climate  and  effectiveness. 
Likert,  for  example,  cites  evidence  to  suggest  that 
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schools  which  are  nearer  to  System  4  (participative) 
in  their  administrative  style  than  to  System  1 
(exploitive  authoritative)  are  more  effective  in  terms 
of  teacher  motivation,  satisfaction  and  morale,  and  also 
in  terms  of  student  motivation  and  perfoirraance. 

So,  organisational  health,  organisational  climate 
and  organisational  effectiveness  can  be  seen  as  inter- 
related and,  and  in  many  respects,  overlapping  concepts. 
The  organisational  climate  reflects  the  internal  state 
and  health  of  the  organisation  and,  some  would  argue,  its 
effectiveness . 


Schools 

The  project  was  conceived  as  an  exploratory  study 
of  the  organisational  structure  and  climate  of  four 
large  community  schools  in  the  Dublin  area,^^      It  was 
felt  that  four  would  constitute  a  manageable  and  broadly 
representative  sample  and  that  choosing  the  one  type  of 
school  (i.e.  with  the  "same  management  structure)  would 
more  readily  admit  comparative  analysis. 

The  five  schools  with  the  largest  enrolments  were 
selected,  one  for  the  pilot  study  and  the  other  four  for 
the  main  study.      The  lowest  enrolment  figure  for  the 
schools  involved  was  778. 


Instrtiments 

It  was  decided  to  employ  two  methods  of  investigation: 

(i)  a  detailed  interview  with  the  school  principal  in 
which  he  cuclined  school  structure  and  procedures 
(interviews  were  taped,  lasting  60  -  90  minutes); 
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(ii)  the  administration  of  a  school  climate  questionnaire 
to  all  teachers  in  the  school  in  order  to  obtain 
their  perceptions  of  several  different  aspects  of 
school  organisation. 


(i)     An  interview  schedule  was  designed  ai\  a  basis  for 
the  interview  and  sent  to  each  principal  some  days  in 
advance.      The  items  on  the  interview  schedule  emerged 
from  an  examination  of  the  relevant  literature  on  school 
organisation  and  climate  and  included  the  following  factors: 

(i)  internal  school  organisation  (e.g.  year  structure/ 

house  system/  etc.) ; 

Hi)  allocation  of  post  holder's  duties; 

(iii)  decision-making  and  communication  process; 

(iv)  setting  and  implementation  of  school  goals; 

(v)  professional  development  of  teachers; 
(vl)  control  and  supervision  of  teachers; 

(vii)  staf^:  cohesiveness ; 

(viii)  adaptation  to  local  environment; 

(ix)  innovativeness. 

Many  of  the  organisational  dimensions  featured  in 
the  interview  with  the  principal  also  featured  in  the 
School  Climate  Questionnaire.      This  was  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  interrelating  evidence  from  the  two 
sources. 


(ii)  A  School  Climate  Questionnaire  is  designed  to  discover 
how  teachers  assess  the  overall  organisational  climate 
and  health  of  their  schools.      Climate  can,  therefore/ 
be  defined  operationally  as  the  sum  of  the  perce^jtions 
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of  the  individual  teachers  working  in  that  school. 
Numerous  organisational  factors  influence  the  way  in 
which  a  person  perceives  the  organisation  in  which  he 
works.     In  a  community  school  context  such  factors  may 
include : 

(i)  the  setting  and  implementation  of  school  goals; 

(ii)  decision-making  processes; 

(iii)  effectiveness  of  communication  systems; 

(iv)  interaction  -  influence  processes; 

(v)  clarity  of  organisational  roles  and  procedures; 

(vi)  the  leadership  style  and  practices  of  the 
principal; 

(vii)  opportunities  for  professional  development 
(of  teachers) ; 

(viii)  staf2  morale  and  cohesiveness; 

(ix)  adaptation  to  changing  demands; 

(x)  innovativsness; 

(xi)  planning. 

A  forty-eight  item  questionnaire  was  designed  which 
covered  sixteen  aspects  or  characteristics  of  school 
organisation,  with  three  items  devoted  to  each  character- 
istic.    Although  each  of  tli^se  characteristics  has  in 
itself  a  bearing  on  the  motivation  of  people  at  work, 
it  is  as  a  unified,  interactive  system  ^f  organisational 
conditions,  norms  and  practices  that  their  influence  can 
be  most  adequ<».tely  understood. 


Response 

The  overall  response  rate  from  teachers  was  59.4%, 
ranging  from  48%  in  the  school  with  the  lowest  response 
to  72%  in  the  school  with  the  h.-'ghest  response.  Given 
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the  sensitive  nature  of  the  study,  this  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  was  a  considerably  higher 
response  rate  from  female  teachors  than  from  male  teachers. 
This  was  true  for  each  individual  school  as  well  as  in 
the  overall  Context.      This  is  a  most  interesting 
phenomenon  j^hich  the  writer  has  not  seen  adverted  to  in 
climate  survey  studies  before. 


Findings 

The  data  for  each  school  were  analysed  separately. 
The  main  points  to  emerge  from  the  interview  with  the 
principal  were  extracted  and  presented.      An  analysis  of 
the  teacher  responses  to  the  School  Climate  Questionnaire 
followed.      A  short  profile  of  each  school  was  then 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  both  sets  of  data.  Four 
distinct  profiles  emerged,  ranging  from  highly  favourable 
to  quite  unfavourable. 


Dominant  themes  from  Interviews  with  Principals 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  among  the  four 
schools  with  regard  to  internal  organisation: 

(i)  all  were  organised  on  a  year  group  basis,  i.e. 
each  year  formed  a  separate  tmit  with  a  year 
head  in  charge  assisted  by  a  nuinber  of  class 
teachers. 

(ii)  Duties  allocated  to  teachers  holding  posts  of 
responsibility  were  largely  of  an  administrative 
or  pastoral  nature  and  were  wide  ranging. 

(iii)  The  degree  of  authority  and  responsibility 
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delegated  to  teachers  holding  posts  was  quite 
••^bstantial.      Although  the  sample  here  is  very 
lited,  it  suggests  that  teachers  in  community 
suiools  have  a  far  greater  degree  of  involvement 
in  decision  making  and  are  delegated  considerably 
more  responsibility  than  their  counterparts  in 
secondary  schools. 

(iv)      Communication  is  regarded  as  a  critically  important 
dimension  of  large  schools  by  all  principals. 
It  is  clear/  however,  that  systems  of  communication 
are  much  more  highly  structured  or  formalised  in 
some  schools  than  in  others. 

(V)        It  is  clear  that  very  little  of  an  innovatory 
nature  -  particularly  with  regard  to  school 
programmes  -  has  taken  place  in  these  schools. 
(Innovation    was  originally  seen  as  an  important 
characteristic  of  community  schoc  *.) 


Climate  Questionnaire  Responses 

The  understanding  and  setting  of  school  goals, 
regarded  by  seme  theorists  as  a  prerequisite  for  healthy 
organ isatioiial  functioning,  are  problematic  for  many 
teachers  in  each  of  the  four  schools.      Less  than  half 
the  respondents  in  each  school  agreed  that  teachers  are 
helped  to  develop  a  close  understanding  of  the  goals  of 
the  school  in  tenns  of  what  is  oxpected  of  them,  and 
that  principal  and  teachers  work  co-operatively  in  setting 
high  performance  goals  for  the  school.      The  rather 
diffuse  nature  of  school  goals  may  be  a  factor  here; 
it  may  also  reflect,  however,  a  tendency  to  disregard 
discussion  of  school  goals,  or  to  take  them  for  granted. 
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There  were  differences  among  the  schools  in 
relation  to  responses  to  many  of  the  climate  variables. 
Differences  were  foxmd  to  be  significant  (at  ,05  level) 
in  the  case  of  twenty- one  of  the  forty- eight  climate 
variables.      Differences  were  roost  marked  in  the  following 
areas: 

Professional  development  of  teachers 
Principal's  thnxst  ) 
Principal's  consideration  j  leadership 
Level  of  planning 

A  comparison  of  the  two  schools  with  the  most 

favourable  and  least  favourable  responses  along  these 

four  characteristics  highlights  the  wide  range  cl 

17 

variation  involved  (Table  1). 

The  relevant  statements  used  to  elicit  the  data 
receded  in  Table  1  as  well  as  their  corresponding 
variable  numbers  are  as  follows: 


Professional  Development 
Variable 

No.  10     The  principal  takes  a  strong  and  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  professional  development  of 
staff  members. 

No.  26     Teachers  are  given  time  and  encouragement  to 
participate  in  various  forms  of  in-service 
education  and  professional  development. 

No.  42     Teachers  have  genuine  opportunities  for  ujing 
their  professional  initiatives  through  the 
delagation  of  authority  by  the  principal. 
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TABLE  1 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  'rHE  TWO  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE 
MOST  FAVOURABLE  (SCHOOL  2)  AND  LEAST  FAVOURABLE 
(SCHOOL  1)   RESPONSES  RESPECTIVELY,  ALONG 
FOUR  DIMENSIONS  OF  0RGANISATIC»IAL  CLIMATE 


School  I 

School 

2 

Variable 

SA 
+A 

U 

SD 
tU 

SA 
+A 

U 

SD 
+D 

Professional 

10 

11*8 

Development 

23.5 

64.7 

75.8 

12.1 

12.1 

26 

1  /  •  C 

it!  «> 

41.2 

41.2 

72. 7 

12.1 

15.2 

42 

51.2 

15.2 

33.3 

84.8 

12.1 

Principal's 
Thrust 

14 

29.4 

32.4 

38.2 

93.9 

3.0 

3.0 

30 

23.5 

29.4 

47.1 

78.8 

12.1 

9.1 

46 

55.9 

14.7 

29.4 

97.0 

0 

3.0 

Principal's 

18 

55.9 

14.7 

29.4 

93.9 

6.1 

0 

Consideration 

34 

70.6 

20.6 

8.8 

100.0 

0 

0 

50 

78.8 

9.1 

12.1 

100.0 

0 

0 

Planning 

22* 

38.2 

20«6 

41.2 

9.1 

9.1 

81.8 

38 

44.1 

20.6 

35.3 

75.8 

6.1 

18.2 

54* 

63.6 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

15.2 

66.7 

Key  to  symbols  used: 

SA  +  A    =    strongly  agreed  or  agreed 
U  =  undecided 

SD  +  D    =    strongly  disagreed  or  disagreed 

The  most  favourable  responses  occur  in  the  SA  +  A 
columi  ,  except  where  there  is  an  asterisk  to  denote 
negatively  phrased  statements  -  in  these  two  cases 
the  most  favourable  responses  occur  in  the  SD  +  D 
column. 
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Principal's  Thrust 
Variable 

No.  14     The  principal  sets  an  example  for  teachers  by 

working  hard  himself. 
•No*  30     By  his  actions  and  approach,  the  principal  helps 

to  generate  a  spirit  of  commitment  and  hard  work 

Xn  this  school* 
No.  46     The  principal  is  constantly  trying  to  improve  the 

way  in  which  things  are  done  in  this  school. 

Principal's  Consideration 
Variable 

No*  18     The  principal  is  genuinely  interested  in  the 
personal  needs  and  welfare  of  the  staff. 

No.  34     The  principal  makes  allowances  for  a  teacher  who 
has  a  personal  problem  to  cope  with. 

No.  50     The  principal  generally  behaves  in  a  friendly 
and  supportive  manner  towards  teachers. 

Planning 
variable 

No.  22     The  prevailing  philosophy  in  this  school  seems 
to  be  one  ci.  "management  by  crisis". 

No*  38     Ample  planning  and  consultation  takes  place  in 
this  school  oefore  important  changes  are  made. 

No.  54      Because  of  a  preoccupation  with  day-to-day 

matters,  planning  for  the  future  is  neglected. 

In  addition  to  the  four  areas  highlighted  in  Table 
1,  the  following  characteristics  revealed  significant 
differences  to  a  less  marked  degree: 
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(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 

(V) 


Adaptation  to  local  environment. 


Downward  communication 

Procedural  and  administrative  hindrance 

Staff  morale 


Innovativeness 


The  fact  that  such  wide  variations  emerged  between 
the  schools  over  a  range  of  organisational  characteristics 
has  iindoubted  implications  for  school  organisation  and 
management. 


DISCUSSION 

The  evidence  from  this  study  suggests  that  organ- 
isational structures  and  processes  within  schools  differ  - 
and  differ  significantly  in  some  respects. 

It  is  important  that  principals  and  those  in  senior 
positions  in  school  management  be  aware  of  the  varying 
impacts  of  different  kinds  of  structures  and  processes 
on  members  of  their  teaching  staffs.      It  is  equally 
important  that  they  understand  something  of  the  range 
of  organisational  characteristics  or  dimensions  which 
contribute  to  those  varying  impacts. 

The  leadership  behaviour  of  the  principal  (in  terms 
of  the  personal  commitment  and  inspiration  he  provides 
for  others)  has  consistently  emerged  as  one  such  factor. 
The  level  of  organisational  clarity  and  forward  planning 
which  exists  in  the  organisation  is  another.  The 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  school  for  the  professional 
growth  and  development  of  teachers  are  important  also; 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  principal  with  regard 
to  teacher  involvement  in  various  forms  of  in-service 
training/  for  example ^  can  significantly  affect  the 
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character  of  the  organisation. 

An  understanding  of  the  crucial  factors  which 
contribute  to  a  healthy  or  open  school  climate  is 
particularly  important  for  school  administrators  in 
the  light  of  the  mounting  evidence  which  suggests  close 
links  between  organisational  climate  and  effectiveness. 
If  school  environments  are  seen  to  differentially  affect 
staff  performance  and  satisfaction  on  the  one  hand, 
and  student  achievement  on  the  other,  then  it  is  of  the 
utroost  importance  to  isolate  the  crucial  characteristics 
involved.      Organisational  climate  could  then  be  planned 
and  managed  in  a  purposeful  manner. 
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CHOICE  OS  SCHOOL,  COMPETITION , RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION  AND  CURRICULUM  CHANGE  : 
A  CASE  STUDY 


Michael  Hsnley 


INTRODUCTION 

Two  effects,  to  a  large  extent  unrecognised,  of  the 
changes  of  the  1960s  in  Irish  education  were  the  introduction 
of  direct  competition  between  the  secondary  and  vocational 
sectors  and  the  provision  of  a  wider  choice  of  school 
for  most  parents  with  the  abolition  of  feas  in  many 
schools.      This  case  study  examines  the  effects  of 
direct  competition  and  the  existence  of  parental  choice 
of  school  on  the  development  of  relations  between  schools, 
on  curricular  provision,  on  resource  allocation  and  on  - 
home-school  interaction. 

The  area  chosen  for  investigation  contained  nine 
national  schools  whidi  together  formed  the  catchment  area 
feeding  two  post-primary  co-educational  schools  -  a  vocational 
school  and  a  secondary  school.      The  two  pont-primarj'  • 
schools  were  situated  in  a  small  country  town  and  most 
of  the  national  schools  were  located  in  the  surrounding 
countryside.      The  data  were  collected  by  means  of  three 
separate  questionnaires:  (a)  to  all  pupils  about  to  transfer  ^ 
from  national  school  to  post-primary  school  (and  in 
attendance  on  the  day  the  questionnaire  was  administered; 
(b)     to  a  sample  of  mothers  of  the  same  pupils;     and  (c) 
to  the  principal  teachers  of  the  two  main  post-primary 
schools  in  the  catchment  area.      Additional  information 
was  supplied  by  the  nine  principal  teachers  of  the  national 
schools . 
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THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  LOCAL  POST-PRIMARY  PROVISION 

Up  until  the  1960s  the  vocational  and  secondary 
schools  in  this  particular  area  were  quite  distinct, 
although  similar  in  terms  of  size.      The  older  of  the 
two/  the  vocational  school/  founded  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  was  a  small 
co-educational  school  teaching  a  junior  cycle  programme, 
aominated  by  the  Group  Certificate  and  it-s  undoriying 


by  a  female  religious  order  in  the  late  1940s,  was  an 
all-girl  school,  teaching  an  academic  programme  leading 
to  the  Leaving  Certificate.      The  two  schools  could  be 
clearly  differentiated  in  tenns  of  their  aims,  intake, 
curriculum,  career  preparation  and  access  to  third-level 
education.      The  reforms  of  the  1960s,  however,  started 
a  complex  process  of  change  and  re-structuring  in  this 
particular  locality. 

The  larger  of  the  wo  schools,  the  secondary, 
experienced  a  rapid  growth  in  pupil  enrolment  after  the 
introduction  of  free  education  and  transport,  although 
there  had  been  an  upward  trend  even  prior  to  this.  This 
was  further  accelerated  in  1970  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
single  innovation  in  the  school's  recent  history,  the 
decision  to  admit  boys.      This  move  was  reported  to 
have  been  prompted  by  the  closure  of  a  small  secondary 
school  in  a  nevrby  village,  and  a  request  from  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  school  to  consider  the 
admission  of  boys. 

During  the  course  of  the  1970r  major  innovations 
were  made  at  junior  and  senior  cycle  level  and  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
educational  environment.      New  subjects  were  introduced 
including  Science,  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing  at 
junior  cycle;    Biology,  Economics  and  Physics  at  senior 


The  other  school,  the  secondary,  founded 
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cycle;    and  Physical  Education  at  both  levels,  Latin 
was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  altogether  and  Typing 
and  Shorthand/  which  had  been  introduced  In  the  early 
1970s /  were  eventually  dropped  when  it  was  decided  tc 
re-allocate  the  teacher  (after  appropriate  training)  to 
remedia:.  v/ork.      Recently,  as  well  as  starting  the 
remedial  programme/  the  school  has  taken  on  a  Guidance 
Counsellor  and  was  just  in  the  process  of  initiating  a 
Pastoral  Care  system  while  the  fieldwork  for  this  study 
was  being  undertaken. 

The  extent  of  the  change  in  the  school  is  illustrated 
by  three  of  its  recent  decisions.      Firstly,  the  decision 
to  drop  Latin,  one  of  its  t    ditional  hallmarks,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  principal  was  a  former  Latin  teacher, 
who  felt  that  the  subject  was  of  immsnsb  value,  suggests 
a  lessening  of  its  academic  orientation.      Secondly,  a 
very  important  decision  was  taken  after  the  vocational 
school  announced  its  decision  to  withdraw  from  a  co-operative 
arrangement  whereby  it  provided  instruction  in  woodwork 
to  secondary  pupils.      The  secondary  school  decided  to  lay 
off  a  teacher  (a  member  of  the  relig.lous  community)  in 
order  to  employ  a  Woodwork  teacher,  which  shows  how 
important  this  "non-academic"  subject  had  become.  Thirdly, 
the  decision  to  discontinue  Shorthand  and  lyping  and  1 3  re-allocate 
the  ti^acher  to  the  re-edial  area  indicates  a  commitment 
to  the  less  able.      Each  of  these  decisionj  indicates  a 
mo»  „^nt  away  from  the  school's  traditional  academic 
orientation. 

The  vocational  school  did  not  experience  the  same 
growth  in  terms  of  pupil  intake  as  the  secondary  school. 
Enrolments  reached  their  peak  in  the  school  year  1974-75, 
but  numbers  declined  somewhat  since  then.  Undoubtedly, 
the  single  most  important  change  of  recent  times  was  the 
school's  decision  to  introduce  a  senior  cycle  (September, 
19  75).      Up  until  this  the  school  had  only  been  able  to 
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provide  a  junior  cycle  programme,  as  the  Department  of 
Kducation  had  refused  to  sanction  a  senior  cycle.  This 
decision  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  a  Leaving 
Certificate  programme  incorporating  some  of  the  existing 
school  subjects  but  taught  to  this  higher  level,  plus  a 
range  of  new  subjects  not  previously  taught  in  the  school  - 
such  as  Business  Organxdation ,  Building  Construction, 
Technical  Drawing,  Engineering  Workshop  and  Theory  and 
Biology.      Another  recent  development  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a  Post-Leaving  Certificate  secretarial 
course  and  the  dropping  of  Shorthand  and  Typing  from  the 
junior  cycle  programme.      Physical  Education  seems  to  have 
had  a  rather  chequered  history  v;ith  only  periodic 
appearances  on  the  school  curriculum  during  the  last  ten 
to  fifteen  years. 

The  major  innovation  in  the  vocational  school  has 
been  the  introduction  of  a  senior  cycle,  which  for  such 
a  small  school  represents  a  major  shift  in  emphasis  and 
resources  towards  a  much  more  academic  orientation. 
It  is  also  significant  that  when  the  vocational  principal 
was  questioned  about  special  provision  for  slow  learners 
he  intimated  that  there  had  been  such  provision  in  the 
past  but  that  this  was  no  longer  t\e  case.      The  introduction 
of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  with  a  reasonable  range  of 
subjects  has  had  considerable  implications  in  terms  of 
staff  allocation  and  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  see  why  special  provision  for  slow  learners 
would  pose  a  problem,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 

Both  schools  appeared  to  be  providing  fairly 
comprehensive  programmes  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
Both  made  provision  for  a  variety  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  and  activities  plus  debating.      However,  music 
(including  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  variety  of 
instruments)  was  only  provided  by  the  larger  school  - 
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the  secondary.      Interestingly  enough,  both  schools 
conunenced  organising  annual  trips  abroad  about  the  same 
time  (1973)  -  both  having  previously  organised  school 
trips  within  the  country.      Likewise,  both  schools 
appeared  to  foster  a  strong  religious  environment  by 
providing  a  religious  education  programme  throughout  the 
school,  chaplaincy  facilities,  class  masses  and  annual 
retreats. 

There  was  some  talk  of  the  two  schools  amalgamating 
during  the  early  part  of  the  1970s  but  this  was  totally 
rejected  by  the  management  of  the  secondary  school, 
although  the  vocational  school  was  reported  to  be  favourable 
to  the  idea.      However,  co-operation  between  the  two 
schools  did  emerge  in  the  early  1970s,  despite  a  certain 
disquiet  in  the  vocational  school  over  the  decision  by 
the  secondary  school  to  admit  boys.      Basically  the 
agreement  consisted  in  the  vocational  school  providing 
classes  for  the  secondary  boys  in  woodwork  and  mechanical 
drawing  and  the  secondary  school  providing  advanced  tuition 
for  vocational  pupils  at  Intermediate  Certificate  level 
in  French,  Irish  and  English,      Furthermore,  at  least  up 
until  the  introduction  of  their  own  senior  cycle, 
vocational  pupils  could  transfer  to  the  secondary  school 
for  Leaving  Certificate,      This  co-operation  gradually 
ceased  as  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  advanced  French, 
Irish  and  English  lapsed  and  in  tite  ^uiraner  of  1976,  the 
vocational  school  announced  that  it  could  no  longer  make 
provision  for  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing  on  account 
of  its  new  commitment  to  a  senior  cycle.      Thus  co-operation 
effectively  ended  six  years  after  it  began. 
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NATURE  AND  DIRECTION  OF  CHANGE 


Both  schools  have  clearly  undergone  considerable 


change.      The  decision  by  the  secondary  school  to  become 
co-educational  and  the  decision  by  the  vocational  school 
to  commence  a  senior  cycle  removed  two  criteria  on  which 
the  schools  had  traditionally  been  differentiated  (i,e, 
in  terms  of  academic  level  and  sex  composition)  at  local 
level.      With  regard  to  curricular  provision,  the 
secondary  school  has  become  much  less  academically 
oriented  and  the  vocational  school  has  moved  from  its 
position  as  provider  of  an  early  school-leaving  programme. 
The  direction  of  this  change  has  not  been  random;  both 
schools  have  been  moving  towards  one  another  in  terms  of 
curricular  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  extra- 
curricular provision.      Both  schools  have  taken  steps 
to  provide  a  mix  of  academic  and  prac';ical  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  scientific  element. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  becomes  apparent  when 
one  compares  the  present  position  of  the  two  schools  with 
their  former  provision  at  the  outset  of  the  period,  in 
the  early  1960s  the  two  schools  could  be  clearly 
differentiated  on  several  criteria  -  aims,  curriculum, 
academic  level,  sex  composition,  career  prt-paration  and 
access  to  third  level.      In  fact  the  two  local  schools 
approximated  closely  to  the  conventional  descriptions  of 
their  respective  sectors,  which  have  tended  to  equate  the 
secondary  school  with  the  'academic*  gymnasium,  grammar 
school  and  lycee  and  the  vocational  school  with  the  "non- 
academic"  secondary  modern  school.       The  historical 
position  of  the  two  sectors  in  terms  of  subject  provision 
at  the  outset  of  tlie  period  is  represented  in  Figure  1, 

This  representation  no  longer  accurately  reflects 
either  the  national  or  the  local  situation.      The  two 
schools  have  moved  considerably  from  their  traditional 
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FIGURE  1 

HISTORICAL  REPBESENTATION  OF  SECONDARY  AND 
VOCATIONAL  SECTORS  IN  TERMS  OF  SUBJECT  PROVISION 
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position  with  regard  to  subject  provision.      There  has 
been  a  definite  convergence  towards  the  centre  of  the 
academic^practical  continuum.      The  traditional  model 
is  clearly  obsolete  and  there  is  need  to  develop  a  more 
realistic  and  relevant  descriptive  model  to  replace  it, 

A  iRore  global  way  of  characterising  the  nature  and 
direction  of  change,  other  than  subject  provision,  is 
by  reference  to  a  school's  general  policy  position, 
Lacey  has  developed  a  typology  in  this  regard  which  can  ^ 
be  applied  to  the  process  of  change.       He  outlines  three 
school  policy  positions,      I'he  first  one  he  terms  a 
"press ured*»  academic  environment  which  he  refers  to  as 
a  situation  where  great  stress  is  placed  on  academic 
achievement  and  examination  success,  with  school  resources 
being  allocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  these  goals. 
The  second  policy  position,  which  he  terms  a  conpensatory 
environment,  represents  a  situation  where  resources  are 
allocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  the  'relatively  low 
achiever'.      The  third  situation,  termed  a  laissez-faire 
environment  refers  to  a  situation  in  which  a  number  of 
policies  may  be  followed  (i.e,  'pressured'  academic  and 
compensatory)  but  they  have  no  discernible  effect  on  the 
way  resources  are  allocated. 

It  is  a  useful  typology  and  one  which  has  some 
X'^^'evance  to  the  process  of  change  outlined.  The 
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"pressured"  academic  environment  represents  the  former 
position  of  the  secondary  sector  and  what  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  former  position  of  the  local  secondary 
school.      The  compensatory  environment  likewise  seems 
to  relate  to  both  the  former  positions  of  the  local 
vocational  school  and  the  wider  vocational  sector. 
As  most  of  the  evidence  relates  to  the  local  schools' 
current  position  (i.e.  in  1978)  one  has  to  be  careful 
in  inferring  previous  policy  positions  but  what  i£  clear 
is  that  neither  of  the  two  schools  would  now  fit  into 
either  of  the  pure  policy  types.      The  secondary  school 
has  developed  a  strong  compensatory  element  into  its 
programme,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  traditional 
image  portrayed  of  such  schools.      Likewise,  the  vocational 
school  has  developed  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  picture, 
a  more  obvious  academic  thrtist,  even  to  the  extent  of 
sacrificing  its  special  provision  for  slow  learners. 
As  both  schools  are  still  to  some  extent  in  the  process 
of  evolving  their  policy  positions  or  sets  of  policy 
positions,  it  is  difficult  to  definitively  characterize 
their  present  policy  positions.      What  one  can  say  is 
that  both  schools  appear  to  be  developing  more  comprehen- 
sive learning  environments,  embracing  aspects  of  both 
academic  and  compensatory  plus  a  more  general  concern 
for  pupil  growth  and  development  and  that  both  schools 
have  moved  towards  each  other  in  terms  of  their  overall 
provision . 

Both  the  parents  and  the  post-primary  principals  have 
clearly  recognised  the  changing  reality  of  provision  at 
local  level.      While  both  principals  used  the  term  'elite' 
whi^n  describing  the  general  position  of  the  secondary 
school  in  the  past  both  were  equally  clear  about  the 
present  position  of  the  two  schools,  namely  that  they  had 
moved  nearer  to  one  another  and  ware  now  similar  with 
regard  to  general  policy,  outlook  and  curricula.  They 
were  able  to  pinpoint  differences  -  for  example  the  unequal 
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sex  composition  of  their  respective  intakes,  facilities, 
some  aspects  of  subject  provision  (especially  the  presence 
of  Engineering  workshop  and  Theory  in  the  vocational 
school) ,  but  their  replies  emphasized  similarities 
rather  than  differences.      Likewise,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  parents  (84%)  when  questioned  about  differences 
between  the  two  schools  replied  that  they  were  the  same/ 
similar/fairly  similar.^      The  latter  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  how  this  perception  of  similarity  has 
permeated  to  parents  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  move  by  both  schools 
from  their  traditional  positions  and  their  convergence 
towards  one  another  in  terms  of  subject  provision,  general 
outlook,  co-education  and  academic  level?      In  addition, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  breakdown  in  co-operation 
between  the  2  schools,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
become  very  similar  to  one  another?     There  is  no  simple 
explanation  but  it  is  possible  to  separate  some  of  the 
main  strands  and  identify  some  of  the  important  variables 
in  the  underlying  process  of  change. 


COMPETITION,  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CHANGS  ;  AN  OUTLINE  MODEL 

The  key  to  understanding  the  nature,  direction  and 
process  of  change  lies  in  analysing  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  central  government  reforms  of  the 
1960s  and  the  new  framework  and  relationships  ushered  in 
by  these  reforms.      During  the  1960s  central  government 
reshaped  the  education  system  and  introduced  new  ground 
rules  for  the  operation  of  the  system.  Financial 
restrictions  on  participation  were  removed,  selection 
barriers  were  dismantled,  freer  access  to  the  system 
was  encouraged,  restrictions  on  subject  provision  were 
effectively  lifted  and  examination  monopolies  were  removed 
inboth  the  vocational  and  secondary  sectors.  Essentially  the  schools 
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given  an  incentive  to  expand  but  in  a  situation  whare 
their  market  shcire  was  no  longer  protected*  These 
reforms  had  two  important  effects.      Firstly,  schools 
were  given  the  opportxmity  to  compete  directly  with  one 
another  for  pupils  and  secondly,  parents  were  given  an 
increased  freedom  of  choice  with  respect  to  post-primary 
school.      However,  the  precise  impact  of  direct 
competition  and  the  increased  freedom  of  choice  on  the 
system  varies  from  area  to  area,  as  both  the^inature  of 
the  competitive  situation  and  the  choice  available  are 
largely  a  function  of  historical  factors  and  local 
circumstances . 

Given  the  existence  of  coir^etition  and  choice  of 
school  at  local  level,  it  is  the  main  contention  of  this 
paper  that  these  two  factors,  coupled  with  the  relationship 
between  a  school's  pupil  numbers  and  staff /funding  levels 
are  central  to  an  understanding  of  change  at  local  level. 
On  the  one  hand,  free  competition  for  pupils  plus  the 
relationship  between  intake  and  resources  provides  schools 
with  an  incentive  to  maximise  intake  in  order  to  maximise 
resources.      On  the  other  hand,  choice  of  school  provides 
consumers  with  a  sanction  and  a  certain  amount  of  leverage 
against  schools  which  fail  to  be  responsive  to  their 
demands.      A  decision  by  an  individual  (or  more  particularly 
by  several  individuals)  not  to  send  their  child (ren)  to 
a  certain  school  will  penalise  that  school,  in  that  it 
will  lose  out  on  scarce  resources.      In  order  to  avoid 
this  a  school  must  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of  parents/ 
pupils,  or  else  be  prepared  to  lose  out  to  a  competitor (s) , 
always  assuming  one  exists  ready  to  meet  the  desires  of 
parents /pupils • 

The  new  framework,  within  which  the  post-primary 
system  operates,  although  drawn  up  and  monitored  by 
central  government,  has  brought  into  being  a  very  real 
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local  dynamic  to  the  operation  of  the  post-primary  system, 
which  was  not  previously  present  in  Irish  education. 
Firstly,  the  framework  gives  schools  a  greater  freedom 
than  before  to  innovate,  formulate  and  pursue  their  own 
educational  policies,  providing  that  they  keep  within 
the  parameters  of  the  framevrork.      This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  study,  where  all  the  decisions  with  respect 
to  changes  in  subject  provision,  the  development  of  other 
aspects  of  the  educational  environment,  extra-curricular 
activity  and  inter-school  relationships  were  made  entirely 
by  the  respective  schools.      Moreover,  some  of  the  decisions 
were  directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  central 
government  policy,  although  permissible  within  the 
framework  -  for  example,  the  break-up  of  the  co-operative 
relationship  between  the  two  schools  and  prior  to  this, 
the  rejection  of  amalgamation  by  the  management  of  the 
local  secondary  school.      These  decisions  show  that  witliin 
the  framework  there  is  a  siibstantial  place  for  both  local 
initiative  and  policy  making.      However,  it  should  be 
stated  that  central  government  policy  and  other  national 
trends  undoubtedly  inform  and  influence  local  schools  with 
respect  to  policy  making  falling  within  their  legitimate 
sphere  of  influence,  as  schools  do  not  operate  in  isolation 
from  the  wider  society. 

Secondly,  and  crucial  to  the  argument  of  the  paper, 
in' addition  to  the  freedom  bestowed  upon  schools  with 
respect  to  policy  making,  the  framework  also  has  the 
potential  to  impose  constraints  on  a  school's  freedom 
to  actually  pursue  its  own  independent  policy.  As 
already  noted,  the  existence  of  competition,  choice  of 
school  and  the  relationship  between  intake  and  staff/ 
funding  levels,  whilst  supplying  certain  incentives  to 
action,  also  effectively  introduce  very  real  constraints, 
at  least  in  theoi-y,  on  the  actions  of  schools.  The 
exact  form  that  the  constraints  will  take  will  depend  upon 
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local  circumstances/  especially  the  competitive  situation/ 
th*»  range  of  choice  available  to  parents  and  the  manner 
in  which  schools  react  to  these  factors. 

It  is  possible  to  put  forward  a  simple  predictive 
'economic'  model/  based  on  the  foregoing  analysis/  which 
offers  some  insight  into  the  underlying  dynamics  of  change 
in  the  case  study  area  and  in  other  areas  which  have  a 
similar  competitive  structure.^      Essentially/  the  model/ 
based  on  the  demands  of  the  two  school  competitive 
situation/  the  existence  of  choice  and  the  relationship 
between  intake  and  resources,  would  posit  the  following. 
Firstly/  schools  will  attempt  to  maximise  their  intake  in 
order  to  maximise  their  resources  (referred  to  hereafter 
as  the  maximisation  proposition).      Secondly/  in  order 
to  do  this  schools  must  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
their  consumers/  otherwise  they  stand  to  lose  out  to 
a  competitor (s)   (referred  to  hereafter  as  the  responsive 
proposition) .      This  means  that  in  terms  of  subject 
provision  (and  this  car  be  extended  to  other  aspects  of 
school  provision)  schools  will  provide  programmes  which 
they  feel  will  attract  the  most  pupils.      According  to 
this  model/  schools  are  responsive  to  parents/pupils 
but  not  primarily  for  altruistic  reasons/  but  because 
they  stand  to  lose  out  on  intake  if  they  ignore  the 
wishes  of  parents.      The  model  assumes  also  that  parents/ 
pupils  v/ill  choose  a  school  which  offers  them  a  programme 
most  in  line  with  their  goals.      This  implies/  firstly/ 
that  they  have  goals  and  secondly/  that  they  choose  a 
school  which  they  feel  will  provide  them  with  the  best 
opportunity  of  achieving  these  goals. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  presents  the  evidence 
from  the  case  study  most  pertinent  to  the  model  outlined 
above  and  assesses  the  appropriateness  of  the  model  in 
accounting  for  the  nature  and  direction  of  change  and,  in 
particular/  the  degree  to  which  the  model  helps  to  throw 
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light  on  the  convergence  between  the  two  schools  and  the 
failure  of  inter-school  co-operation. 


COMPETITION,  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CHANGE  ;  THE  CASE  STUDY 
EVIDENCE 

The  evidence  comes  from  two  sources  :  iii-depth 
interviews  with  the  two  post-primary  principals  and  a 
questionnaire  administered   ,o  national  school  children 
who  were  about  to  commence  their  post-primary  schooling. 


(1)    In-depth  Principal  Interviews 

The  principals  were  questioned  extensively  about 
their  respective  schools.      The  following  summarises  their 
views  on  the  local  competitive  situation,  intake/choice 
of  school  and  the  influence  of  parents/pupils  on 
curriculum  change. 

A  clear  difference  of  emphasis  emerged  between  the 
two  principals  in  their  perceptions  of  competition  between 
the  two  schools.      The  principal  of  the  vocational  school 
openly  acknowledged  its  existence,  whereas  the  principal 
of  the  secondary  school  tended  to  play  it  down,  while 
at  the  same  time  accepting  that  some  people  might  see 
the  two  schools  as  being  in  competition.      There  was, 
however,  an  acceptance  from  both  principals  that  some 
changes  in  the  other  school  had  directly  affected  them, 
although  they  both  rejected  having  been  influenced  by 
any  of  the  changes.      They  both  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  competition  from  outside  their 
area,  but  neither  of  them  felt  unduly  threatened  by  it. 
Both  dismissed  the  idea  that  they  were  in  competition 
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with  boarding  schools/  despite  the  fact  that  the 
secondary  principal  admitted  losing  one  to  two  pupils 
each  year  to  these  schools. 

With  regard  to  intake/choice  of  school,  there  was 
agreement  that  this  was  a  complex  issue  and  probably 
influenced  by  "a  multiplicity  of  factors",  including 
"good  results",  "good  discipline",  a  school's  record 
with  respect  to  "job  placements  after  school",  and 
"personal  contact  with  the  school  at  sometime",^  Over- 
all, however,  they  both  felt  that  principals  and  schools 
can  exert  very  little  influence  on  the  parent/child  with 
regard  to  choice  of  school.      The  vocational  principal, 
despite  the  above  admission,  adopted  a  vigorous  approach 
in  trying  to  attract  and  influence  pupils.      He  readily 
professed  that  it  was  important  to  attract  as  many 
"interested  pupils"  as  he  could  and  he  accepted  that  he 
tried  to  "sell"  his  school.      The  secondary  principal,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejected  the  idea  that  she  tried  to  "sell" 
her  school  or  that  she  consciously  tried  to  attract  pupils. 

The  principals  saw  curriculum  change  as  the  result 
of  the  interaction  of  different  factors,  including  their 
assessment  of  "what  is  best  for  the  child",  their  need 
"to  facilitate  pupils",  the  need  "to  make  the  curriculum 
more  relevant  to  the  job  market",  "the  availability  of 
the  means  of  providing"  additional  subjects  and  the  need 
to  "remain  viable",^     Neither  principal  made  any  reference 
to  the  role  of  parents  in  this  process,      when  specifically 
asked,  they  both  rejected  the  idea  that  their  programme 
was  in  any  way  developed  with  a  view  to  making  it 
attractive  to  parents  but  they  both  qualified  their 
replies  by  referring  to  the  need  to  provide  a  programme 
suited  to  children  and  their  needs.      Further,  both 
principals  stated  that  they  received  virtually  no  feedback 
from  parents  on  the  curriculum.      However,  while  the 
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principals  did  not  see  any  role  for  parents  in  curriculum 
change  or  in  influencing  subject  provision,  the  view  of 
change  which  emerged  was  far  from  being  a  school-centred 
one.      There  was  clear  recognition  that,  if  a  school  is 
to  remain  viable,  schools  must  be  responsive  to  changes 
in  the  wider  society  and  their  own  pupils.      In  relation 
to  the  latter,  while  both  principals  stressed  the 
importance  of  their  role  in  determining  what  is  the  most 
appropriate  curriculum  for  their  pupils,  it  is  clear  from 
their  replies  that  an  important  part  of  this  process 
involves  "facilitating  pupils"  with  regard  to  subject 
provision  (i.e.  providing  subject(s)  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  their  pupils).      In  this  respect,  both 
principals  gave  specific  examples  of  where  a  subject  or 
subjects  were  provided  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
their  pupils. 


(2)     Pupil  Survey 

All  pupils  in  the  catchment  area  about  to  enter  post- 
primary school,  and  in  attendance  at  national  school  on 
the  day  that  the  questionnaire  was  administered,  were 
questioned  about  subject  preferences,  occupational 
aspirations  and  exai.dnation  intention,      Xn  addition,  au 
estimate  of  ability  was  obtained  from  national  school 
principals  with  respect  to  each  respondent.      Of  the  107 
pupils  interviewed,  51  (48%)  were  destined  for  the  local 
secondary  school,  25  (23%)  were  destined  for  the  local 
vocational  school  and  the  remaining  31  (29%)  were  destined 
for  boarding  schools  or  other  post-primary  day  schools 
outside  the  catchment  area. 

Table  1  outlines  the  subject  preferences  of  the  pupils 
by  sex: 
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TABLE  1 

SUBJECT  PREFERENCES  OP  NEW  ENTRANTS  BY  SEX' 


Subject  Preference  Female         Male  Combined 


% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Pupils  Preferring: 

All  academic  subjects 

31 

.91 

15 

18.33 

11 

24.30 

26 

An  acacJemic  dominated 
mix  of  subjects 

19 

.15 

9 

18.33 

11 

18.69 

20 

An  even  mix  of  subjects 

19 

.15 

9 

18.33 

11 

18.69 

20 

A  practical  dominated 
mix  of  subjects 

8. 

51 

4 

20.00 

12 

14.95 

16 

All  practical  subjects 

5.00 

3 

2.80 

3 

Incomplete/no  data 

21 

.28 

10 

20.00 

12 

20.56 

22 

Total 

100 

.0 

47 

99.99 

60 

99.99 

107 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  combined  distribution 
is  the  high  percentage  (52%)  preferring  some  form  of 
mixed  programme  (represented  by  Academic  dominated  mix, 
Even  mix  and  Practical  dominated  mix) .      However,  female 
entrants  appear  to  favour  a  more  academic  orientation 
to  their  male  counterparts.      If  the  incomplete  replies 
are  excluded  and  subject  preferences  are  related  to  type 
of  school,  it  emerges  that  demand  for  a  mixed  programme 
is  strongest  among  vocational  school  entrants  (with  72% 
in  favour) ,  weakest  among  boarding  school  entrants  (with 
57%  in  favour) ,  with  secondary  day  school  entrants 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  (with  63%  in  favour) . 
In  the  case  of  entrants  to  the  two  local  post-primary 
schools  only,  the  pattern  is  similar  with  73%  of  entrants 
to  the  vocational  school  and  67%  of  entrants  to  the 
secondary  school  favouring  a  mixed  programme. 
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Clear  trends  emerge  from  the  analysis  of  examination 
intentions,  occupational  aspirations  and  the  ability 
distribution  of  the  new  entrants.      Firstly,  with  respect 
to  examination  intentions,  the  \ast  majority  of  entrants 
(70%)  desired  to  sit  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination. 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  occupational  aspirations,  the 
majority  of  feniale  entrants  (70%)  aspired  to  white 
collar  occupations.      While  the  position  in  the  case  of 
male  entrants  was  not  so  clear,  with  32%  aspiring  to  skilled 
and  20%  to  white  collar  occupations,  the  two  categories 
combined  accounted  for  the  majority  (52%)  of  male  aspirations. 
These  same  two  categories  accounted  also  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  majority  of  all  new  entrants  to  the  two  local  post- 
primary schools,  where  45%  of  secondary  entrants  aspired  to  white- 
collar  and  16%  to  skilled  occupations  and  25%  of  the 
vocational  entrants  aspired  to  white  collar  and  40%  to 
skilled  Occupations.      If  incomplete  replies  are  excluded, 
the  trends  noted  with  regard  to  examination  intention 
and  occupational  aspix*ation  would  be  even  more  pronounced. 
Finally,  an  examination  of  the  ability  distribution  of 
new  entrants  in  relation  to  type  of  school  shows,  in  line 
with  the  findings  of  other  studies,^  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  pupils  rated  as  above  average  were  destined  for 
secondary  school.      However,  the  ability  distribution 
of  the  intake  into  the  two  local  schools  shows,  with 
31%  of  the  secondary  entrants  rated  above  average,  45% 
average  and  20%  below  average  in  comparison  with  12% 
above  average,  64%  average  and  24%  below  average  in  the 
case  of  vocational  entrants,  that  both  have  significant 
perceni:ages  in  all  three  categories.  Interestingly, 
they  both  have  similar  proportions  rated  below  average, 
in  contrast  to  boarding  schools  who  have  no  entrants 
rated  in  this  category. 
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COMPETITION,  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CHANGE  ;  ANALYSIS 

The  survey  of  principals  throws  some  light  on  the 
competitive  model.      Firstly,  there  was  clear  recognition 
from  the  smaller  of  the  two  schools,  the  vocational  school, 
of  the  existence  of  competition  and  t.     importance  of 
attracting  pupils.      This  difference  probably  reflects 
the  relative  size  and  strengths  of  the  two  schools. 
The  vocational  school,  with  its  smaller  numbers,  needs 
to  maintain  and  increase  numbers  if  it  is  to  survive. 
In  addition,  the  recognition  from  both  principals  that 
changes  in  the  other  school  had  affected  them  is  further 
indication  of  the  reality  of  the  local  competitive 
situation.      Given  the  proximity  of  th«  two  schools  and 
their  dependence  on  the  same  pool  of  students  for  their 
intake,  a  major  change  in  one  school  can  have  immediate 
repercussions  for  the  other.      However,  this  still  falls 
short  of  recognising  the  role  of  competition  and  choice 
of  school  as  catalysts  for  change. 

Secondly,  on  the  question  of  the  school's  responsive- 
ness to  parents/pi  )ils,  which  is  crucial  to  the  model, 
while  there  was  a  rejection  by  the  principals  of  the 
idea  that  curricular  provision  was  influenced  by  parents, 
there  was  very  definite  recognition  by  the  principals  of 
the  need  to  facilitate  pupils  with  respect  to  subject 
provision.      This  recognition  is  very  important  and  in 
accord  with  the  model.      Overall,  however,  the  data  fails 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  insight  into  tne  triangular 
relationship  between  parents,  children  and  schools. 
Firstly,  the  data  fail  to  reveal  how  principals/schools 
ascertain  ox  take  into  account  the  preferences  of  their 
pupils.      Secondly,  there  is  a  failure  to  establish  the 
extent  to  which  pupils'  views  on  the  curriculum  actually 
reflect  the  views  of  their  »*arents.      Thirdly,  in  view 
of  the  latter,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  or 
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not  parents  exercise  an  influence  through  their  children. 
Finally,  one  cannot  assess,  on  the  basis  of  the  data, 
whether  or  not  the  perceived  lack  of  feedback  on  or  role 
for  parents  with  respect  to  curriculum/curriculum  change 
merely  reflects  parental  approval  for  subject  provision 
and  recent  changes  in  this  regard  rather  than  parental 
impotence . 

Turning  to  tlie  pupil  survey  -  an  analysis  of  the 
preferences  and  aspirations  of  the  new  entrants  allows 
one  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  general  correspondence 
between  the  latter  and  existing  provision.      Thi»  is 
important  because  a  key  tenet  of  the  competitive  model 
ij  that  schools  in  a  competitive  situation  must  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  consumers  (actual  and 
potential)  -  if  they  are  to  maximise  their  intake. 
Hence,  one  would  expect,  if  the  model  has  validity,  to 
find  a  correspondence  between  provision  and  preference/ 
aspiration,  or  at  the  very  least  movement  in  this  directior. 
What  one  can  say  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  evidence  an<5 
knowledge  of  existing  provision  is  th^x  such  a  general 
correspondence  does  exist,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
main  bulk  (i.e.  the  middle  ground)  of  the  preference 
distribution  and  in  line  with  majority  aspirations  on 
the  other  distributions,  consistent  with  the  responsive 
and  maximisation  propositions. 

With  regard  to  subject  provision,  while  both  schools 
provide  a  mixed  programme,  they  have  also  taken  steps 
to  cater  for  the  significant  differences  in  male/female 
pref'^renccs ,  in  particular  the  female  desire  for  a  more 
acattemic  programme.      Both  schools  provide  their  pupils 
with  ti<e  opportunity  to  take  the  Leaving  Certificate 
examination.      Curriculum  provision  is  also  consistent 
with  the  career  aspirations  outlined.      The  majority 
female  aspiration  for  white-collar  employment  is  catered 
for  by  the  academic  orientation  of  existing  female 
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provision.      in  the  case  of  boys  the  pattern  of  occupational 
aspiration  is  not  so  clear  cut,  but  with  the  greatest 
single  number  falling  into  the  skilled  work  category, 
the  provision  of  a  mixed  rather  than  a  practical  programme 
seems  best  suited  to  meet  this,  given  the  changes  in 
recruitment  to  the  skilled  employment  sector. Finally, 
with  regard  to  the  ability  distribution,  it  can  be  argued 
that  provision  in  both  schools  appears  to  have  taken 
cognisance  of  this,  as  the  two  schools  have  taken  steps 
to  cater  for  the  bulk  of  the  distribution  (i.e.  by 
providing  a  mixed  programme)  and  with  both  of  them  making 
provision  in  areas  where  they  were  previously  weak  (i.e. 
the  secondary  in  the  practical  and  remedial  area  and  the 
vocational  with  respect  to  its  provision  of  a  more 
academic  programme) . 

As  the  maximisation  proposition  is  central  to  the 
model,  one  has  to  ask  whether  or  not,  given  the  subject 
preference  distribution,  the  prevision  positions  taken 
up  by  the  two  schools  are  consistent  with  this  proposition. 
On  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  the  case  -  both  schools  have 
moved  away  from  extreme  provision  positions,  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  present  subject  distribution, 
given  the  large  middle  ground  (i.e.  50.23%  of  the  total 
or  66%  of  the  total  of  complete  replies)  wanting  some 
form  of  mixed  programme.      Both  schools  have  adopted 
provision  positions  which  protect  their  traditional  flank 
but  allow  them  to  compete  for  the  large  middle  ground 
who  want  some  form  of  mixed  programme  (see  Figure  2). 
Failure  to  adopt  such  a  position  could  have  serious 
consequences  for  either  school  and  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  maximising  intake. 

The  analysis  of  the  pupil  survey  can  be  taken  a 
step  forward  if  one  is  prepared  to  make  the  assumption 
that  the  preferences  and  aspirations  of  this  particular 
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FIGURE  2 

SUBOECT  PREFERENCE  BY  CURRENT  PROVISICXI* 
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group  of  entrants  are  similar  to  other  recent  groups  of 
entrants.      It  is  possible  to  put  forward  a  reasonably 
convincing  explanation  of  many  of  the  changes  noted  in 
the  case  study  in  terms  of  the  competitive  model/  based 
on  this  assumption  of  similarity  (referred  to  hereafter 
as  the  similarity  assumption) .      However,  given  the  fact 
that  the  explanation  relies  on  this  crucial  assuir^tion/ 
what  follows  is  put  forward  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  potential  of  the  model  rather  than  as  direct  evidence 
of  the  model's  actual  ability  to  explain  the  changes. 

If  one  looks  at  subject  preferences,  bearing  in  mind 
the  similarity  assumption,  it  is  possible  to  hypothesise 
that  the  move  by  both  schools  from  their  traditional 
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provision  to  a  mixed  programme  could  be  related  to  pupils* 
sxabject  preferences.      One  can  certainly  argue  that 
failure  to  alter  provision,  assuming  that  previous  groups 
of  new  entrants  had  similar  distributions  of  preferences, 
would  have  left  both  vulnerable  of  defections  and  moves 
by  the  other  school  to  fill  any  vacuum.      In  particular, 
the  similarity  assumption  could  help  explain  some  of  the 
decisions  made  with  regard  to  male  and  female  subject 
provision.      It  could  go  a  long  way  to  explain  why  it 
became  so  urgent  for  the  secondary  school  to  provide 
Woodwork  at  great  cost  to  the  school,  when  the  vocational 
school  ceased  providing  it.      Without  Woodwork,  assuming 
past  groups  of  new  entrants  had  similar  subject  preferences, 
the  secondary  school  could  have  appeared  unattractive  to 
boys.      In  the  case  cf  girls,  the  decision  of  the  secondary 
school  to  drop  Shorthand  and  Typing  in  favour  of  remedial 
provision  could  make  sense,  if  past  demand  for  the  subject 
was  similar  to  current  demand. With  respect  to  changes 
in  provision  for  female  students  in  the  vocational  school, 
the  Similarity  assumption  could  go  a  long  way  to  explain 
why  the  vocational  school  has  pursued  a  more  academic 
orientation  than  in  the  past.      To  neglect  doing  so  might 
have  made  the  school  particularly  unattractive  to  female 
students. 

The  sustained  pressure  exerted  by  the  vocational 
school  to  get  sanction  for  a  senior  cycle  can  be  readily 
understood,  ii  past  groups  of  entrants  had  similar 
examination  aspirations  to  the  current  entrants.  With 
at  least  70%  of  the  students  aspiring  to  the  Leaving 
Certificate,  a  school  not  providing  such  an  opportunity, 
as  well  as  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  parents  and 
pupils,  is  in  fact  putting  itself  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.      Parents  could  send  their  child (ren)  to 
the  vocational  school  up  to  Intermediate  Certificate  and 
then  transfer  to  the  secondary.      They  would,  however. 
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be  imlikely  to  do  this  unless  there  were  some  advantages 
to  be  gained.      For  many  parents  there  would  have  ceased 
to  be  any  advantage  in  the  case  of  boys  once  the  secondary 
school  had  started  to  provide  woodwork/  albeit  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  vocational  school.      With  regard  to 
girls  and  their  general  preference  for  a  more  academic 
progr^nane,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  little 
advantage  • 


COMPETITION,  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CHANGE  t  SUMMARY 

In  general/  the  evidence  is  in  accord  with  the  main 
argument  of  the  paper  and  the  competitive  model  but  it 
is  not  conclusive  without  its  limitations •  Evidence 
consistent  with  the  model  includes  the  important  role 
played  by  local  management  in  the  process  of  change; 
the  awareness  of  the  principals  (especially  the 
vocational  principal)  of  their  competitive  relationship  and 
the  importance  of  intake;    the  acceptance  by  the  principals 
of  the  need  to  facilitate  pupils;    the  existence  of  a 
general  correspondence  between  current  provision  and  the 
various  preference/aspiration  distribute Dns,  in  line  with 
the  responsive  proposition  and  the  adoption  by  both 
schools  of  competitive  and  provision  positions  consistent 
with  the  maximisation  proposition^  given  the  current 
subject  preference  distribution. 

On  the  negative  side  -  the  principal  survey  failed 
to  draw  out  fully  either  the  nature  of  the  competitive 
relationship  or  the  relations nip  between  parents/pupils 
and  schools.      Secondly/  the  existence  of  a  general 
correspondence  between  thv*  variables  examined  and  the 
existing  provision  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  causation. 
This  correspondence  coula  h  .ve  come  about  not  as  a  result 
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of  schools  being  responsive  to  parents/pupils  but  as 
a  result  of  different  forces  (e.g.  parents/pupils  and 
schools  could  have  arrived  at  this  position  independently 
of  one  another  rather  than  as  a  result  of  an  interaction) . 
Thirdly,  explanations  of  recent  changes  in  provision  in 
the  light  of  the  various  distributions  could  only  be 
made  by  means  of  the  similarity  assumption.  Finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  note,  firstly,  that  the  measure  of 
subject  preference  employed  was  a  limited  one  and  secondly, 
that  replies  to  questions  on  subject  preference  are  in 
all  probability  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  existing 
provision  and  as  such  are  not  'pure*  measures  of  preference. 

Overall,  however,  the  model  does  provide  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  direction  of  change.  The 
two  central  tenets  of  the  model,  the  maximisation  and 
responsive  propositions,  help  explain  two  of  the  key 
findings  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  study,  namely  the 
convergence  between  the  two  schools  in  terms  of  provision 
and  the  breakdown  in  the  co-operative  relationship  between 
the  two  schools.      In  relation  to  the  former,  given  the 
general  shape  of  the  preference  distribution  and  the  strong 
demand  for  a  mixed  programme,  the  model  would  predict 
that  schools  in  such  a  situation  would  be  responsive  to 
such  demands.      The  convergence  comes  about  quite  simply 
because  of  the  shape  of  the  distribution  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  by  moving  tc  /ards  the  centre  of  the 
distribution  that  the  two  schools  can  hope  to  maximise 


in  a  potentially  vulnerable  position. 

The  model  could  also  help  to  account  for  the  wider 
convergence  noted,  not  just  with  regard  to  subject 
provision,  namely,  the  convergence  in  terms  of  aims,  sex 
composition,  academic  level,  extra-curricular  and  religious 
provision.      in  a  situation  where  schools  are  in  direct 


Failure  tc  respond  would  have  left  either  school 
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competition  for  a  limited  number  of  students,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  they  will  at  least  try  to  match  their 
competitor (s)  on  as  many  dimensions  as  possible,  in  order 
to  maximise  intake  and  maintain  their  competiti/e 
position. 

With  regard  to  inter-school  relationships,  it  follows 
from  the  model  and  what  has  been  said  about  the  reforms 
of  the  1960s  that  the  relationship  between  schools  is 
competitive  rather  than  co-operative.      One  can  predict 
on  the  basis  of  the  model  that  co-operation  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  sustain.      Co-operation  emerged 
in  this  particular  area  just  after  the  secondary  school 
went  co-educational  and  the  vocational  school  was  facing 
direct  competition  on  its  doorstep  for  boys  for  the  first 
time.      The  vocational  school  was  in  an  extremely  vulner- 
able position  and  it  entered  ti  ^  relationship  with  the 
secondary  under  these  circumstances,  almost  by  way  of 
insurance.      Once,  however,  its  own  strategy  for  survival 
was  in  a  position  to  be  implemented  (i.e.  with  its  approval 
for  a  senior  cycle)  it  ceased  its  policy  of  co-operation. 
The  relationship  is  now  essentially  competitive  rather 
than  co-operative  and  given  the  framework  and  underlying 
dynamics  of  the  situation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
how  co-operation  could  thrive. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

A  model  such  as  the  one  put  forward,  based  as  it  is 
on  a  simplification  of  the  real  world,  will  not  provide 
a  complete  explanation  for  change.      However,  such  a  model 
can  provide  insight  into  the  process  of  change,  avenues 
for  further  investigation  and  highlight  salient  features 
of  our  system.      There  is  need  to  develop  more  fully  the 
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logic  of  the  two  school  competitive  situation,  develop 
suitable  models  appropriate  to  more  complex  competitive 
situations  and  explore  the  implications  of  these  models 
for  central  government  policies  like  co-operation, 
amalgamation  and  the  reduplication  of  resources. 
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IDENTITY  :  A  COVERT  PEDAGOGY  IN  NORTHERN 
IRISH  SCHOOLS 


Dominic  Murray 

In  the  Northern  Ireland  context,  there  are  (at  least) 
tv;o  definitions  which  can  be  employed  when  dealing  with 
the  concept  of  identity.      One  is  the  more  usual  approach 
of  studying  the  identity  of  individuals  and  groups. 
This  approach  tends  to  locate  such  individuals  and  groups 
within  a  web  of  influences  such  as  history,  tradition, 
culture,  religion,  etc.      Hence  we  have  a  "nationalist" 
or  a  "British"  identity  which  are  functions  of  all  of 
these  influences.      The  second,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  study  and  develop  over  the  years  is  possibly  a  consequence 
of  the  first.      It  is  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
and  groups  identify  with  the  institutions  and  establishments 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live  -  in  this  case  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  data  informing  this  analysis  h  xs  been  collected 
in  several  ways.      In  the  first  place,  152  schools  were 
studied  by  means  of  questionnaire  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
a  general  profile  of  school  practice  in  Northern  Ireland. 
This  general  profile  was  used  to  facilitate  a  more  inter- 
pretative approach  within  19  schools  situated  in  the  north 
west  of  the  province.      This  latter  approach  entailed 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools  to  enable  observation  and 
interview  to  be  carried  out.      One  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  research  (see  Darby  et  al.,  1977)  was  that 

perhaps  a  real  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  school  life  can  only  be  provided  by  an 
intensive  study  of  a  single  school. 
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This  particular  suggestion  promoted  a  third  motis  of 
research/  i,e.  participant  observation  within  2  of  the 
19  schools.      This  entailed  spending  six  months,  full 
time,  in  eacn.      I  kept  the  same  hours  as  teachers,  took 
classes/  supervision  and  games.      Throughout  this  period 
I  was  engaged  in  observing  and  recording  phenomena  related 
to  such  aspects  of  school  life  as  culture,  character 
and  ethos  (see  Murray,  1983) • 

The  two  schools  therefore  were  not  selected  because 
they  seemed  unique  in  any  way.      They  did  rather  represent 
a  progressive  focussing  upon  two  of  the  schools  studied 
in  the  Schools  Apart  research.      They  also  served  the  same 
geographical  area,  had  almost  the  same  enrolment  and 
had  identical  numbers  of  teachers. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  over  the  yean  that 
treatments  of  the  concept  of  "identity"  in  Ireland,  which 
have  usually  either  been  quarried  from  the  misty  slp7*es 
of  the  Boyne  or  illuminated  by  some  Celtic  twilight,  have 
continually  yielded  little  to  aid  comprehension  of  .v^t^ntity 
in  the  Northern  Ireland  context.      Therefore,  what  I  will 
be  discussing  initially  is  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
and  groups  within  the  schools  relate  to  (or  identify  with) 
government  and  state  departments  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  disparity  of  response  and  observation  in  this  context 
may  be  a  major  factor  in  explaining  the  curricular  and 
cultural  differences  obtaining  within  the  two  Schools, 
and  indeed  between  the  two  segregated  systems  of  education 
in  general. 

It  would  seem  remiss,  therefore,  that  so  little  research 
has  been  carried  out  in  Northern  Ireland  into  how  the  two 
major  cultural  and  religious  groups  perceive  their 
identity.      Even  less  has  been  carried  out  within  schools. 
Robinson  (1971)  researching  with  school  children  in  Derry 
schobls,  claims  that  Protestant  children  r^e  themselves 
as  living  in  Northern  Ireland  with  their  capital  Belfast 
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and  their  history  as  part  of  British  history.  Catholic 
children  on  the  other  hand  see  themselves  as  living  in 
Ireland  with  Dublin  as  their  capital  and  a  history  of 
their  own.      If  true,  such  findings  are  important  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  civic  behaviour  of  the  two 
groups  and  as  such  are  deserving  of  further,  and  deeper, 
consideration.      Russell  (1972),  for  example*  has 
demonstrated  that,  arising  out  of  this  notion  of  identity, 
"Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  are  more  likely  to  display 
negative  attitudes  towards  the  (Northern  Ireland) 
government".      For  more  recent  findings  see  Darby  et  al. 
(1977);     Farren,  S.  (1976);    Murray,  D.   (1985);  Dunn 
et  al.  (1984) . 

This  specific  conclusion  of  Russell's  research  relates 
very  closely  to  my  own  definition  of  identity.      I  am 
convinced  that  more  can  be  learned  about  it  by  a  study 
of  its  contemporary  ramifications  than  by  blundering 
about  in  the  mists  and  murk  of  previous  centuries.  This 
may  seem  gratuitous,  but  the  stage  has  been  reached  in 
Northern  Ireland  where  pragmatic  (and  contemporary) 
approaches  are  likely  to  be  more  productive  than  historic 
justification. 

Since  the  concept  of  identity  dealt  with  here  is 
political  in  character,  it  should  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  prevailing  structures  in  Northern  Ireland.      In  fact, 
the  implementation  of  the  state  was  carried  out  almost 
exclusively  by  Protestants.      The  Catholic  population, 
being  convinced  that  the  system  would  never  last,  took 
little  part  in  proceedings.      They  were  content  to  await 
its  imminent  and  inevitable  demise.      The  fact  that  the 
state  proved  more  durable  than  Catholics  had  anticipated 
had  two  main  implications.      in  the  first  place.  Catholics 
wore  badlv  represented  at  policy-making  levels  and 
secondly,  and  perhaps  consequently,  more  concern  was 
afforded  to  Protestant  aspirations  and  values  in  the 
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formation  of  legislation  and  administration.  The 
situation  pertained  as  much  in  education  as  in  other 
institutions. 

While  this  power  base  was  indisputably  Protestant 
in  nature,  the  existence  of  bias  may  have  been  exaggerated 
by  Catholic  perceptions.      At  the  level  of  identity 
however  whether  gross  bias  existed  in  fact  is  loss 
important  than  that  it  was  seen  to  exist.      It  resulted 
in  further  avoidance  by  Catholics  of  existing  political 
structures  and  reciprocal  suspicion  and  exclusion  of 
them  by  Protestants  in  government.      Positive  identity, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  alienation  and  separatism,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  become  deep  rooted  over  the  years.  This 
situation  may  well  lend  creder.ee  to  the  popular  axiom 
(on  the  Catholics*  side  at  least)  that  antipathy  towards 
them  which  is  mooted  by  Protestants  is  usually  couched 
in  religious  terms  whereas  any  aversion  articulated  by 
Catholics  against  Protestants  most  often  tends  to  concen- 
trate on  their  political  aspirations. 

This  might  be  explained  by  the  observation  that  overt 
political  structures  and  institutions  in  Northern  Ireland 
are  equated  by  Catholics  with  the  Protestant  establishment 
and,  as  such,  to  be  distrusted  or  at  least  treated  with 
caution.      After  all,  it  is  these  contemporary  structures 
and  institutions  which  epitomise  everything  which  was 
abhorrent  to  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
state  of  Northern  Ireland.      These,  then,  present  graphic 
evidence  of  (and  perhaps  "legitimate  targets"  for) 
discordant  aspirations  held  by  Protestants. 

For  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much 
more  limited  range  of  institutions  in  Northern  Ireland 
which  can  be  claimed  to  represent  the  political  aspirat- 
ions of  Catholics.      There  are,  of  course.  Catholic 
churches.  Catholic  schools  and,  perhaps,  the  Gaelic 
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Athletic  Association.      All  of  these  pre-date  the  state 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  as  such  are  more  likely  to  be 
seen  by  Protestants  in  an  all-Ireland  context.  Obviously 
this  has  political  implications.      However,  when  Protes- 
tants look  "south"  and  observe  what  is  for  them  the 
appalling  influence  which  the  Catholic  church  exerts 
over  populace  and  politicians  alike,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  political  and  cultural  considerations  are  seen  as 
having  less  importance  than  the  perceived  religious 
hegemony  of  the  Catholic  church.      Thus*  while  reaction 
against  Protestants  from  Catholics  may  most  often  be 
couched  in  political  terms,  Protestants  may  tend  to  posit 
religion  as  being  the  crucial  and  fundamental  element 
of  disparity. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for,  or  indeed  the  veracity  of, 
this  particular  claim,  it  was  considered  essential  in  a 
cultural  analysis  of  segregated  schools  in  Northern  Ireland 
to  determine  firstly,  if  such  varying  perceptions  of  church 
and  state  existed  in  schools  and,  secondly,  to  attempt 
to  describe  their  practical  implications  for  the  day-to- 
day life  and  procedures  of  the  schools. 

During  research  in  the  two  schools  it  became  clear 
that  in  one  school,  Rathlin,*  there  existed  a  positive 
attitude  towards  the  Department  of  Education  and  tho  local 
Education  and  Library  Board.      They  seemed  to  be  seen  as 
a  natural  extension  of  the  school  and  an  integral  part 
of  a  system  to  which  Rathlin  itself  belonged.      In  this 
sense  there  was  a  common  group  identity  with  good  commun- 
ication and  relationships  existing  within  the  group.  A 
brief  extract  from  Mr.  Long's  address  at  prize  giving 
demonstrates  this  feeling: 


Both  schools  and  staff  members  have  been  given 
fictitious  names. 
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We  take  for  granted  the  support  of  the 
^library  Boards  whose  staff  are  so 
helpful  when  we  ask  for  their  expert 
advice* 

The  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  local  Education  and 
Library  Board  was  present  i.i  the  audience  may  well  have 
had  some  influence  on  Mr.  Long's  comments.      His  presence 
Itself,  however/  demonstrates  xxiat  he  was  considered  to 
have  an  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  school.      In  fact 
Mr.  Long  served  on  several  consultative  committees  with 
the  chairman  and  knew  him  v;ell.      Establishment,  adminis- 
tration and  practitioners  seemed  to  share  goals  within 
a  kind  of  extended  educational  family.      This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  there         some  kind  of  "love  affair"  between 
Rathlin  aiid  institutional  authority.      However,  the 
individuals  within  each  met  regult»rly  and  seemed  to  be 
striving  towards  a  common  goal. 

The  principal  and  staff  in  the  other  school,  St.  Jude 
appeared  to  view  educational  legislative  bodies  as 
"outsiders";    necessities  to  be  tolerated.      On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Matthews  entered  the  staff room  at  break  time 
brandishing  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Education. 
It  v;as  about  some  quite  trivial  matter  but  he  used  it  to 
demonstrate  the  bureaucracy  of  the  system.      He  went  on 
at  great  length  about  the  interference  by  the  Department 
in  the  running  of  the  school.      Vhe  whole  tenor  of  his 
remarks  suggested  anything  bu-  a  mutual  concera  for  the 
education  of  the  pupils. 

During  an  interview  with  another  Catholic  principal 
in  the  area  I  was  informed  that  when  a  window  was  broken, 
he  always  insisted  that  the  culprit  pay  for  the  damage. 
There  v;ere  two  reasons  for  this.      In  the  first  place  it 
was  good  training  for  the  pupils  as  Lhey  learned  a  sense 
of  responsibility.      Secondly:    "it  saves  me  having  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Board  and  have  theia  crawling  all 
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over  the  place".      However,  Mr.  Long  in  Rathlin  was 
obviously  proud  (and  frequently  discussed)  his  record 
of  getting  things  done  by  the  Board.      According  to  the 
secretary  in  the  school  he  was  "never  off  the  'phone  to 
one  body  or  another". 

These  particular  attitudes  may  well  be  symptomatic 
of  a  general  trend.      One  senior  Board  official  informed 
roe  that  his  office  received*  ten  times  as  many  enquiries 
of  a  banal  nature  from  state  schools  as  from  Catholic 
schools.      While  this  may  suggest  that  Catholic  schools 
are  less  inclined  to  perceive  official  bodies  as  natural 
support  systems  for  their  schools,  it  can  be  taken  a  stage 
further.      Not  only  may  the  Catholic  school  not  perceive 
officials  of  administration  as  colleagues  with  a  common 
goal,  but  they  may  be  seen  as  "the  opposition".  Examples 
which  suggest  this  possibility  were  recorded  in  three 
different  Catholic  primary  schools  in  the  area. 

In  one  such  school  the  principal  informed  me  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  Department  to  close  the  school  for  a 
day  because  of  the  death  cf  a  former  teacher.  The 
Department  refused  but  the  school  quietly  closed  anyway: 
"What  right  had  they  to  tell  us  what  to  do?"      In  another 
school,  during  the  oil  shortage,  a  general  ban  was  placed 
on  after-school  activities.      The  principal  still  arranged 
a  parent/teacher  meeting  on  a  particular  night.      He  stated 
"But  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  tell  the  Board.      My  manage- 
ment committee  have  said  itfe  O.K.  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me".      In  St.  Jude's,  Mr.  Matthews  told  me  that  the 
school  always  gave  free  school  meals  to  all  visitors 
(visiting  teachers,  teaching  supervisors,  etc.)  although 
officially  it  was  not  supposed  to  do  this.      This  again 
demonstrates  an  identification  disparity  between  the  two 
groups.      In  state  schools  any  irregularities  v/ithin  the 
educational  system  are  carried  out  against  themselves  since 
they  perceive  themselves  as  part  of  that  system.  Catholic 
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schools  labour  under  no  such  constraints  and  hence  may 
find  such  "generosity"  easier  to  practise. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Matthews  told  me  that  there  were  several 
pupils  in  his  schools  who  did  not  qualify  for  free  school 
dinners  but  they  got  them  just  the  same.      He  contended 
that  "you  will  not  see  this  happening  in  Rathlin".  He 
seemed  to  take  pride  in  this  kind  of  "fiddling"  of  the 
system  when  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  His 
rationale  seemed  to  be  a  good  example  of  the  general 
Catholic  claim  (Fulton,  1973)  that  the  child  is  a  child 
first  and  only  secondly  a  citizen.      There  was  no  possib- 
ility of  misreading  the  them  (government  bodies)  and  us 
(Catholic  schools)  imputation  in  his  remarks  and  actions. 

This  kind  of  negative  relationship  was  not  confined 
to  educational  bodies  alone.      During  discussions  with 
St.  Jude's  staff  upon  another  matter/  I  was  talking  about 
the  possible  conservatism  of  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
One  member  disagreed  and  claimed  that  his  school  was  quite 
liberal.      To  prove  his  point  ho  proclaimed  the  fact  that 
they  had  actually  allowed  the  police  inco  the  school  to 
give  a  highway  code  demonstration.      It  was  also  observed 
that  pupils  in  Rathlin  paid  much  moie  frequent  visits  to 
community  organisations  such  as  the  fire  station /  local 
government  offices,  the  post  office,  police  station,  etc. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  staff  in  St.  Jude's  they  all 
agreed  that  this  was  probably  correct  but  one  claimed: 
"t-Tiat  would  be  the  sense  in  our  kids  going  there? 
They  as  Catholics  will  never  get  a  job  in  any  of  them". 

What  is  of  interest  here  is  that  the  Catholic  teachers 
perceived  such  visits  in  vocational,  rather  than  civic 
terms.      If  this  perception  is  common       the  Catholic 
sector  as  a  whole,  and  other  research  evidence  by  the 
author  suggests  that  it  is,  then  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  two  groups  will  relate  to,  and  identify  with. 
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the  ordinary,  day-to-day  structures  of  their  community 
in  entirely  different  ways.      In  general  terms /  the 
Catholic  teachers  were  not  only  curtailing  the  vocational 
aspirations  of  their  pupils  but  also  restricting  their 
occupational  possibilities.      Again,  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  might  be  operating.      If  pupils  are  advised, 
or  given  the  impression,  that  they  will  not  get  a  job  in 
these  establishments  because  of  their  religion  then  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  they  become  under- rep resented 
in  these  occupational  sites.      This  rationale,  therefore, 
may  well  contribute  both  to  perceived  and  real  community 
differences  and  behaviour.      The  construction  of  behaviour 
based  on  a  perception  of  division  may  in  fact  reify  and 
perpetuate  division  in  the  community. 

The  "identity"  aspect  of  segregated  schooling  may, 
therefore,  give  cause  for  concern.      It  is  possible  that 
certain  Catholic  schools  may  see  their  occupational  task 
as  preparing  children  for  what  they  perceive  as  a  discrimin- 
atory society.      Whether  such  discrimination  actually  exists 
is  not  at  issue  here.      The  point  is  that  teachers  can 
validly  be  said  to  b**  perpetuating  community  division 
by  directing  their  pupils  to  (or  away  from)  certain 
sections  of  it. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  other  definition  of  identity 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  -  identity  OF  individuals 
and  groups  and  tj  consider  how  this  more  historical  and 
culturally  linked  phenomenon  was  manifested  in  schools. 
Prolonged  participation  and  observation  suggested  that 
cultural  considerations  formed  a  significant  part  of  the 
hidden  (and  sometimes  formal)  curriculum  of  the  schools. 
In  addition,  identity  seemed  to  exist  as  a  covert  pedagogy 
in  both  establishments  with  ritual  cind  symbols  being  the 
visual  aids  which  facilitated  leaim.ing. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  symbols  are  very  important 
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in  Northern  Ireland.      At  a  very  bcisic  level,  they  let 
you  know  "where  you  stand".      Such  "^cues"  are  useful 
since  at  roost  social  gatherings  individuals  will  attempt 
to  determine  the  religious  affiliation,  and  hence 
political  and  cultural  identity  of  the  others.  There 
is  nothing  remiss  in  this  process.      It  is  simply  a  means 
of  avoiding  possible  embarrassment.      The  more  visible 
the  symbols  displayed  the  more  this  identification  process 
is  facilitated. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  for  the  individuals 
or  grou^^s  displaying  them,  a  symbol  can  construct  a  frame- 
work of  meaning  which  goes  far  beyond  its  objective  self. 
The  memorial  plaque  in  the  Protestant  school  was  a  good 
example  of  this.      On  it  was  recorded  all  the  names  of 
past  pupils  who  had  fought  in  "The  Great  Wars".  These 
men  had  fought  in  defence  of  the  country  of  the  present 
pupil  population  and  were  being  honoured  for  doing  so. 
In  addition,  the  school  displayed  the  "Union  Jack"  daily 
outside.      The  school  was  therefore  quite  naturally, 
demonstrating  its  identity  witU  the  state  and  thus,  the 
establishment.      The  large  papal  flag  draped  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Catholic  school  is  another  case  in 
point.      This  was  a  clear  proclamation  to  pupils,  teachers 
and  visitors  of  the  catholicity  of  the  school  -  its  raison 
d'etre. 

These,  and  many  other  symbols  displayed  in  both  schools 
were  clear  and  natural  manifestations  of  the  values  and 
attitudes  of  individuals  within  each  establishment. 
However,  in  a  culturally  divided  country,  the  dewonstration 
of  symbols  tends  to  be  of  less  impact  than  how  they  are 
perceived  and  reacted  to.      Individuals,  not  being  privy 
to  the  meaning  structures  of  those  for  whom  the  symbols 
are  constructed,  must  therefore  interpret  their  display 
at  a  superficial  level.      By  their  very  nature,  symbols 
must  be  clearly  visible.      In  Northern  Ireland,  however. 
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visibility  can  be  perceived  as  provocation.      The  flag 
flying  outside  the  Protestant  school  which  might  be  seen 
as  a  cultural  symbol  was  in  fact  perceived  by  Catholic 
teachtrs  very  much  in  religious  terms.      They  saw  it 
as  empnasising  the  r2ligious  composition  of  the  schoo^. 
It  was  not  only  Protestant  but  was  exclusively  so, 
presumably  because  no  Catholic  would  concur  with  ♦.he 
displaying  of  such  an  emblem. 

Protestant  teachers,  observing  the  religi.3us  symbols 
in  the  Catholic  school,  tended  to  relate  these  to  "Catholic 
Ireland"/  which  was  in  turn  equated  with  a  united  Ireland. 
For  them  therefore  the  overt  emphasis  on  Catholicism  was 
in  fact  a  political  acclamation.      This  would  seem  to 
have  important  implications  in  a  segregated  society  since, 
although  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  may  defend  their 
schools  on  religious  grounds,  many  Protestants  perceive 
them  to  be  strongly  political  in  nature. 

This  raices  another  crucial  point.      In  the  educational 
context  it  is  not  of  concern  that  symbols  are  displayed 
singly  by  each  type  of  school.      It  is  rather  their 
combined  or  cumulative  effect  which  is  significant. 
In  this  sense  the  segregated  schools  themselves  are 
symbolic  of  the  identity  and  aspirations  of  each  cultural 
group.      They  exist  not  jusc  as  Catholic  and  state  estab- 
lishments but  rather  as  separate  institutions  which 
parents  perceive  as  being  most  likely  to  provide  an 
appropriate  ethos,  or  cultural  milieu,  for  their  children. 
Their  existence  therefore  should  be  seen  in  terms  of  the 
fulfilment  of  a  perceived  need  rather  than  a  determinant 
of  that  need.      It  is  this  point  more  than  any  other  which 
minimises  the  feasibility  of  their  integration. 

This  cultural  milieu  allows  children  to  learn  not 
only  their  identity,  but  also  the  trappings  of  their 
identity.      For  example.  Bishop  Philbin  (1975)  in  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  interdependence  of  home,  school  and 
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church  in  "the  Christian  formation  of  the  young"  requests 
that  children  should  be  asked  to  "wear  school  uniform  to 
add  to  the  visual  effect".      It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  context/  that  all  of  the  Catholic  primary  schools 
in  the  area  in  which  my  research  was  carried  out  wore  a 
green  uniform.      Again  this  was  seen  by  Protestant  teachers 
in  the  area  as  a  very  strong  political  message.  A 
subsequent  observation  in  the  researched  Catholic  school 
suggests  that  this  perception  may  not  be  too  far  from  the 
truth.      In  this  school  the  football  team  wore  a  Glasgow 
Celtic  strip  for  all  home  matches  and  all  away  matches 
against  other  Catholic  schools  but  changed  to  less  evoc- 
ative attire  cnly  when  playing  away  to  Protestant  schools. 
The  point  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  children.  It 
certainly  was  not  on  visiting  Protestant  teachers. 

On  another  occasion  in  the  same  school  both  Primary 
One  classes  were  v;atching  a  video  recording  of  a  schools 
progranune  on  television.      As  the  schools  programme  finished 
the  tape  continued  running  to  display  a  sports  programme 
which  presumably  had  been  recorded  some  time  earlier. 
The  sports  commenced  with  the  playing  of  the  British 
national  anthem.      As  soon  as  it  became  clear  what  the 
music  was,  both  teachers  ran  forward  shrieking  and  laughing 
to  switch  the  television  off.      This  action  was  greeted 
with  laughter  and  some  applause  from  the  pupils.      It  should 
be  noted  that  many  of  these  pupils  were  less  than  five 
years  old.      Such  cues,  delivered  by  individuals  whom 
these  children  hold  in  high  esteem,  must  have  a  major 
influence  on  how  they  will  react  when  confronted  with 
similar  symbols  in  the  future. 

These  formative  experiences  contrasted  starkly  with 
those  observed  in  the  Protestant  school.      There,  for 
example,  on  Commonwealth  Day,  the  whole  of  assembly  was 
devoted  to  this  topic.      A  letter  from  the  Queen  v;as  read 
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out  to  the  pupils  by  the  principal.      He  also  delivered 
a  brief  eulogy  about  the  Conutionwealth.      One  of  the 
ministers  present  gave  a  homily  about  the  Queen  and  the 
good  works  she  carried  out  for  her  subjec:ts.  The 
proceedings  closed  wiJi  a  request  from  the  principal 
that/  to  show  their  loyalty,  everyone  should  sing  a 
verse  of  "God  save  the  Queen".      Assembly  broke  up  amid 
a  festive  atmosphere.      All  the  pupils  from  PI  to  P7 
were  united  with  teachers  and  clergy  in  a  common  identity 
within  a  Commonwealth  family. 

These  few  examples  of  rituals  and  symbols  are  cited 
in  an  attempt  to  give  a  flavour  of  the  cultural  ethos  of 
both  schools.      They  are  neither  specially  selected  nor 
untypical  of  the  general  day-to-day  experiences  within 
the  establishments.      In  fact  observation  in  the  two 
schools/  carried  out  over  one  full  academic  year,  clearly 
demonstrated  that  each  reflected  and  nourished  differing 
cultural  aspirations  and  identities.      This  is  fine  and 
to  be  expected.      However,  the  trouble  with  segregated 
schools/  in  connection  with  identity  conflict/  may  well 
be  that  no  effort  seemed  to  be  made  to  make  pupils  aware 
of  the  sensitivities  of  any  cultural  group  other  than  their 
own.      Many  Catholics/  for  example/  find  it  incomprehen- 
sible that  anyone  should  support  the  xinion  with  Britain. 
This  is  Been  as  an  identification  with  a  colonial  power 
which  has  consistently  demonstrated  nothing  but  avarice 
and  derision  towards  the  people  of  Ireland.      This  may  not 
actually  be  formally  taught  in  Catholic  schools  (althougn 
in  some  cases  it  may  well  be)  but  little  is  done  to  inform 
the  position.      This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  should 
be  any  compromise  of  ideals.      Justificatiou  of  the 
Unionist  position  is  not  being  recom  ended  buc  simply 
an  explanation  of  it. 

This  may  be  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the 
recent  attention  being  paid  to  the  alienation  of 
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Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland.      The  impression  may  be 
given  that  it  is  a  n?.w  phenomenon.      In  fact  it  is  far 
from  new,  though  the  events  of  this  past  16  years  have 
thrust  it  into  prominence.      One  way  of  understanding 
it  is  to  perceive  it  in  terms  of  the  identity  and  the 
disparate,  institutional  responses  to  the  display  of 
the  cultural  symbols  of  "each  side".      An  attempt  has 
already  been  made  to  show  that  such  symbols  are  not  only 
learned  in  schools  but  also  that  their  meanings  are 
learned  to  be  cherished.      However/  one  cultural  group 
in  the  province  has  freedom  to  display  the  symbols  which 
they  hold  dear  while,  at  the  same  time,  significant 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  ofcher  group  against  doing 
the  same  thing.      This  can  cause  severe  community  friction 
and  alienation.      One  should  remember  the  riot  engendered 
by  the  removal  of  the  tricolour  from  Republican  candidates* 
headquarters  in  1964.      Also  it  is  important  to  be  aware 
of  the  lengths  to  which  the  present  establishment  will 
go  (sometimes  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences)  to 
ensure  that  no  Republican  symbols  are  displayed  at  the 
funerals  of  Republican  activists. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  the  cultures  cherished  both  in 
schools  and  beyond  are  not  onxy  different;    they  are  anti- 
pathetic.     Any  demonstration  of  one  is  seen  as  an  assault 
on  the  other.      Dr.  Paisley  (1985)  epitomises  this: 

I  think  that  the  tricolour  in  the  majority 
of  instances  is  flown  as  an  act  of  defiance 
and  in  disrespect  of  the  British  sovereignty 
in  this  part  of  the  island.      Unionists  see 
this  as  a  defiance  of  the  constitutional 
position . 

Such  a  view  is  as  legitimate  as  is  the  Catholic 
perception  of  Unionism.      However,  when  it  results  in 
curtailing  the  freedom  of  expression  of  identity  of 
another  group,  then  the  alienation  of  the  group  thus 
deprived  is  almost  inevitable. 
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Obviously  there  is  more  to  alienation  than  the 
relative  freedom  to  display  cultural  symbols.  However, 
symbols,  as  manifestations  of  identity,  are  very  important 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  these  are  nurtured  (if  not 
planted)  in  the  segregated  schools.      Since  they  are 
perceived  differently  by  the  Northern  Ireland  establishment 
as  signs  of  stability  on  the  ona  hand,  or  seeds  of  sedition 
on  the  other,  it  may  well  be  that  in  this  particular 
context  there  is  a  direct  link  between  separate  schooling 
and  conunianity  conflict. 


CONCLUSION 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  segregated  schools  of 
Northern  Ireland  identity  is  caught  rather  ;:han  taught. 
It  would  also  seem  that  comprehension  loses  out  on  both 
counts,  since  little  effort  is  made  to  explain  the 
values  held  by  other  cultural  groups.      This  may  be 
indicative  of  realism  rather  than  isolationism.      It  may 
be  dispiriting  to  encourage  tolerance  and  understanding 
within  schools  if  there  is  little  displayeu  in  society 
as  a  whole. 

At  the  moment  it  can  be  said  that  the  two  main 
cultures  in  Northern  Ireland  are  mutually  exclusive 
because  of  the  contrary  political  aspirations  of  both. 
However,  it  is  also  true  that  excl  zJiveness  and  intoler- 
ance are  exacerbated  by  a  mutual  ignorance. 

At  the  moment  schools  seem  to  be  doing  little  to 
redress  this  ignorance. 
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MI CROTE ACHING,  r^ASSROOM  INTERACTION  ANALYSIS  i\ND  TEACHER 
SELF-EVALUATION:     DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  HIGHER  DIPLOMA  IN 
EDUCATION  COURSE  AT  MAYNOOTH 


The  effectiveness  of  pre-service  teacher  education 
courses  in  helping  students  to  become  coinpetent  classroom 
teachers  has  often  been  questioned.    Personnel  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  second  level  teachers  are  only  too 
aware  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  Higher  Diploma  in 
Education  courses.    This  criticism  centres  mainly  on  a 
perceived  dichotomy  between  the  theoretica?.  aspects  of  the 
course  (psychology,  philosophy,  sociology,  curriculum 
studies,  history  of  education),  and  the  practical  teaching 
in  the  school,    student  teachers  frequently  perceivo  the 
Higher  Diploma  in  Education  course  as  academic  and 
abstract,  divorced  from  their  real  needs  in  the  complex 
classroom  situation,    in  the  actual  school  context, 
worthwhile  theoretical  principles  and  concepts  tend  to  be 
abandoned  in  favour  of  coping  strategies,  devices  and 
methods  acquired  through  "blind  experimentation"  in  an 
arbitrary  and  "ad  hoc"  manner. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  eleborate  here  on  the 
reasons  why  conventional  teacher  education  courses  may  be 
perceived  as  inadequate,    i  shall  just  draw  on  the  comments 
of  two  educators,  separated  in  time  by  more  than  a  decade, 
to  indicate  some  of  the  problems,    smith  (1971)  saw  the 
then  current  practice  in  teacher  education  courses  as 
being: 


Maire  v£  Chathain 


...  to  teach  concepts  from  a  text  book  by 
elaborating  upon  them  in  abstraction  and 
illustrating  them  by  verbal  examples,  1 
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This  comment  may  be  equally  applicable  to  much  of 
teacher  education  programmes  in  the  eighties.    For  example, 
Stones  (1984)  writes: 

Learning  theories  are  held  to  be  important 
for  practical  teaching  but  connections  are 
rarely  explicated  in  specific  teaching 
jiituations.. .    Student  teachers  learn  about 
learning  theory  in  the  same  way  as  they  may 
learn  about  any  other  curriculum  subject, 
as  reception  knowledge  provided  by 
transmission  teaching.  2 

It  becomes  apparent  that  teacher  education  courses 
must  provide  teachers  with  ^nore  than  an  academic  knowledge 
about  teaching;  it  is  not  possible  to  acquire  complex 
teaching  skills  by  merely  talking  about  them.  ^ 

The  development  of  microteaching  was  seen  as  a 
response  to  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  traditional 
pre-service  teacher  education  models  with  their  emphasis 
on  expository  methods  of  teaching  teachers.  Microteaching, 
developed  at  Stanford  University  in  ;963,  is  a  laboratory 
technique  in  which  the  complexities  of  normal  classroom 
teaching  are  reduced.    Attention  is  focused  in  a  related 
lecture  on  a  specific  teaching  skill  (for  example, 
variation,  reinforcement,  questioning,  clarity  of 
explanation),  which  the  teacher  then  practises  in  a  scaled 
down  teaching  environment  involving  a  small  group  of 
p    ^ils  (5-10)  and  a  short  lesson  duration  (5-10  minutes). 
The  lesson  is  recorded  on  videotape  which  is  later 
replayed  for  the  student  who  observes  and  analyses  it  with 
the  help  of  a  supervisor.    On  the  basis  of  this  analysis 
and  feedback,  the  student  re-structures  the  lesson  and 
re-teache.«  it  to  a  different  group  of  pupils.    There  is 
a  considerable  body  of  research  evidence  which  attests  to 
the  effectiveness  of  microteaching  in  promoting  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  .V-    component  skills  of  teaching.^ 
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The  advantages  of  microteaching  over  conventional 
teacher  education  methc"!s  with  their  emphasis  on  lectures 
and  teaching  practice,  have  been  well  documented.  Some 
of  the  most  frequently  claimed  advantages  include: 

1.  The  normal  complexities  of  the  regular  school 
classroom  are  reduced  -  class  size,  scope  of 
content  and  duration  of  lesson  -  and  this 
affords  the  student  teacher  the  opportunity  to 
concentrate  on  the  acquisition  of  professional 
skills  of  teaching  through  direct  practice  and 
experience.    The  student's  primary  respons- 
ibility is  to  learn  how  to  teach. 

2.  Microteaching  affords  the  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  analyse  his  own  teaching  and  make 
his  own  evaluations  of  it. 

3.  MicrotP^iClilncr  "allows  for  repeated  practice 
until  a  skill  Is  mastered  in  one  context  before 
it  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  use  of  that 
skiLi  to  other  contexts".  4 

The  basic  Stanford  moiel  of  microteaching  which  was  adopted 
by  many  microteachinc  programmes,  is  depicted  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1;    The  Stanfoxd  h->de)  cf  Microteaching 
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REGULAR  CLASSROOM 
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TEACHING 


PRACTICE  OF  UNITARY  SKILLS 


Adapted  from  Hargie/ and  Maidment  1979. 
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Figure  1  shows  the  concentration  in  the  Stanford  model  on 
single  clearly  defined  teaching  skills  which  could  be 
learned  in  isolation  in  the  microteaching  laboratory  and 
later  combined  together  as  part  of  the  total  teaching  act. 
Berliner  (1969)  echoed  certain  prevailing  doubts: 


The  ultimate  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  rclcro- 
teariing  must  surely  be  a  perceptible    change  in  teaching 
uehaviour  as  evidenced  in  the  real  classroom  situation. 
Since  its  inception  a  relationship  had  been  assumed 
between  microteaching  and  student  teacher  classroom 
performance.    Relative  to  the  volume  of  research  conducted 
on  microteaching  and  its  components  (modelling,  methods  of 
feedback  and  so  on),  little  research  had  been  undertaken 
on  tht  transferability  of  skills  acquired  in  a  microteaching 
context  to  the  regular  cla£f**-oom.    The  small  number  of 
studies  showed  that  transfer  of  skills  to  the  classroom  did 
occur. ^    Later  studies,  however,  suggested  some  "fall-off" 
between  performance  in  the  microteaching  context  and 
performance  in  the.  regular  classroom,^  while  research  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Britain,  Sweden  and  Holland  (O.E.C.D.,  1975), 
indicated  that  the  level  of  transfer    of  microteaching 
skills  to  the  classroom  was  more  significant  for  in-service 
teachars  than  for  student  teachers.^ 

The  problem  for  later  microteaching  programmes  v/as 

seen  to  be  the  need  to  retain  the  safer  and  less  demanding 

training  context  while  still  ensuring  "sufficient  stimulus 

similarity  to  permit  maximum  positive  transfer  to  classroom 
9 

teaching."     Overall  tas:*  similarity  is  among  tie  major 
empirical  principles  of  tra.>sfer  of  learning  from  one 
context  to  another.    Some  pos\.  <?tanford  microteaching 
programmes  in  the  late  sixties  and  particularly  i».  •* 


...  through  concern  for  reducing  the 
complexity  of  the  classroom  ...  a  situation 
yielding  little  transfer  effect  to  the 
classroom  may  have  been  produced.  5 
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the  seventies,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  approximate 
gradually  to  the  real  classroom  by  integration  of  skills 
at  certain  stages  during  the  programme  and  by  increasing 
lesson  duration  and  pupil  numbers.    The  fact  also  that 
later  microteaching  courses  at  Stanford  itself  eventually 
included  continuous  microclass  teaching  with  lesson 
duration  of  around  twenty  minutes  "may  be  interpreted  as  a 
conscious  effort  to  reduce  gradually  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  practice  and  goal  situations  during  training. "^^ 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  many  programmes  adopted  the 
initial  Stanford  approach  with  the  emphasis  on  discrete 
skills. 

The  post-Stanford  advances  are  schematised  in  Figure  2. 
Ficjure  2;    Post-Stanford  Advances  in  Microteaching 
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ONGOING  INTEGRATION  OF  SKILLS 
INCREASING  LESSON  DURATION 
AND  COMPLEXITY 


The  post-Stanford  advances  are  seen  by  the  writer  as 
welcome  and  necessary  developments.    While  the  endeavours 
are  directed  towards  achieving  a  gradual  approximation  to 
the  classroom,  yet  the  efforts  have  stopped  short  at  the 
real  classroom  itself.    Post-Stanford  advances  have  failed 
to  look  inside  the  regular  classroom  in  order  to  examine 
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what  impediments  to  the  transfer  of  microteaching  skills 
might  exist  there.    Perrott  (1977)  from  her  research 
ranging  over  a  ten  year  period  on  the  use  of  microteaching 
techniques  with  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers 
concluded: 


...  the  appropriate  use  of  a  skill  is 
gained  only  in  classroom  interactions 
with  pupils.    It  is  only  by  constant 
experience  with  these  interactions  that 
the  flexible  use  of  a  body  of  skills 
can  be  acquired.  11 


Practice  of  teaching  skills  alone  will  not  achieve  the 
desired  performance  in  the  classroom  because  as  Copelar ^ 
(1975)  postulates  "exhibition  of  specific  teaching  skills 
is  only  one  factor  in  good  teaching. "^^    The  critical 
factor  is  that  as  Shulman  (1975)  points  out: 


A  teacher  may  possess  a  full  range  of 
relevant  instructional  skills,  but  if 
he  is  uncOale  to  diagnose  situations  in 
which  a  particular  set  of  those  skills 
is  needed,  the  skills  alone  will  be 
insufficient.  13 


Notwithstanding  the  positive  contribution  of  microteaching 
one  is  confronted  by  "claims  such  as  those  of  Applebee 
(1976),  Lindop  (1978),  Spelman  and  St. John  Brooks  (1972)^"* 
that  follow  up  lessons  in  school  classrooms  cfter  a 
microteaching  course  seemed  to  reflect  a  preoccupation 
with  the  need  to  "use''  the  teaching  skills  rather  than  a 
concern  with  the  appropriateness  of  the  skill  to  the 
emerging  instructional  situation.    My  own  experience  with 
a  Stanford  type  programme  (the  earlier  model),  collaborated 
these  criticisms.    The  writer  concluded  that  unless 
students  are  given  an  awareness  of  the  interactive 
processes  in  the  roal  classroom  situation  and  an  ability 
to  cope  with  them,  they  will  experienco  conflict  between 
their  teaching  needs  as  encountered  in  the  simplified 
microteaching  context  and  their  emerging  needs  in  the  more 
complex  classroom  situation. 
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The  point  has  been  reached  in  the  discission  where  it 
is  postulated  that  a  solely  behavioural  noC^l  is 
conceptually  incomplete  and  we  are  now  considering  not  so 
much  teaching  skills  as  skilfulness.    Specific  teaching 
skills  may  be  distinguished  from  skilfulness.  Skilfulness 
according  to  Turner  (1975)  includes: 

(a)  determining  what  is  to  be  done, 

(b)  asking  whether  a  particular  skill 
achieves  the  desired  effect  and  (c) 
timing  the  use  of  a  specific  skill  to 
achieve  the  effect.  15 

Each  class  is  comprised  of  a  unique  combination  of 
personalities/  constraints  and  opportunities.  The 
sensitive  teacher  must  be  able  to  deploy  his  teaching 
skills  in  a  variety  of  combinations  tailoring  teaching 
behaviour  in  specific  contexts  and  situations  to  the 
specific  needs  of  the  moment. in  the  shift  from  a 
product  oriented  approach  (teaching  skills)  to  a  process 
orientation  (skilfulness) ,  students  must  be  sensitised  to 
the  regular  classroom  situation  -  they  require  both 
training  in  and  feedback  from  classroom  interaction  analysis. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  conceptual  model  of  the  Maynooth 
microteaching  programme  presented  in  Figure  3. 

Figure  3;    A  Conceptual  Model  for  the  Maynooth 
^microteaching  Programme 
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In  the  present  model,  the  aim  of  the  microteaching  element 
is  to  provide  students  with  a  scaled  dovm  teaching  encounter 
in  a  simplified  context  in  order  to  acquire  some  profess- 
ional teaching  skills  -  microteaching  is  seen  as  the 
foundation  course  in  teaciing  skills.    The  thrust  of  the 
classroom  interaction  analysis  component  is  to  sensitise 
students  to  the  unique  classroom  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  diagnose  and  interpret 
accurately  the  evolving  learning  situations  and  to  respond 
to  the  perceived  needs  with  the  appropriate  pedagogical 
skills  to  guide  pupils*  loaming.     (This  latter  part  will 
be  developed  later.)    R£.^\.rdlcss  of  how  good  a  microteaching 
programme  is,  how  intensive,  well  structured  or  approximated 
to  the  classroom,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  still  a 
stibstantial  residual  dissimilarity  between  the  microteaching 
environment  and  the  regular  classroom.    Pre-service  teachers 
will  encounter  difficulty  in  tne  appropriate  transfer  of 
skills  to  the  regular  classroom,  unless  as  shown  in  the 
model  they  are  given  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  inter- 
active variables  in  the  real  situation. 

The  model  as  schematised  in  Figure  3  is  opera tionalised 
in  practice  and  is  presented  in  Figure  4.    Firstly  we  will 
look  at  microteachi.ig,  the  foundation  course  in  practice;  a 
discussion  of  the  interaction  analysis  component  will  ensue. 

By  adaptation  of  the  original  Stanford  model  of  micro- 
teaching  (designed  for  training  and  supervision  on  an 
individual  student  basis) ,  a  programme  in  microteaching  was 
developed  to  accommodate  large  student  numbers  with  limited 
staff  resources  and  within  the  time  constraints  of  the  one- 
year  course.    The  programme  has  a  single  initiator  (the 
writer) ,  one  part-time  tutor  (a  supervisor  of  teaching 
practice)  who  assists  in  the  analysis  of  lessons  only,  and 
a  full-time  technician. 
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Figure  4.    Sequence  of  Microteachincr  Cvcle 
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PRACTICE 


The  design  of  the  microteaching  model  is  shown  in 
Figure  4  under  its  four  main  interrelated  phases  - 
Presentation,  Practice^  Feedback  and  Continuing  Practice 


PRESENTATION  PHASE 

The  presentation  phase  in  the  present  pirogramme 
com  'sts  of  a  two  stage  combination  of  a  lecture  on  the 
skill  and  a  videotaped  model  lesson.   The  lecture  component 
provideT  a  theoretical  rationale  for  the  skill  to  be 
acquired  and  guides  the  student  to  a  critical  review  and 
understanding  of  the  research  support  for  the  skill.  The 
function  of  the  videotaped  model  lesson  is  to  demonstrate 
a  teacher's  use  of  the  skill  in  the  context  of  a  complete 
lesson.    Tha  students  are  required  to  discriminate  or 
isolate  the  essential  aspects  of  the  skill  (s)  by  means  of 
appraisal  guides  designed  for  this  purpose.    The  approp- 
riateness of  the  skill  to  the  given  context  is  also 
analysed. 


PRACTICE  PHASE 

Team  Planning/Preparation  of  Lessons 

Following  the  Presentation  Phase  outlined,  students 
are  required  to  plan  and  prepare  lessons  (10-20  minutes 
duration)  for  15-20  pupils  of  a  specified  grade  level  with 
the  aim  of  focusing  on  the  particular  skill  under  develop- 
ment.   The  lessons  are  planned  by  students  working  in 
collaborative  groups  of  5-7  members  functioning  as  teaching 
teams • 

The  tecun  teaching  approach  to  microteaching  provides 
an  open  forum  for  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  on 
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teaching  and  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  lesson 
planning.    The  teaching  reflects  this  tean*  effort  and  the 
laembers  identify  strongly  with  the  performance  of  their 
team.    In  addition,  the  experience  of  co-operatively 
working  together  in  groups  is  felt  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  training  forum  in  interaction  with  other 
people.    It  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  successful  outcome 
that  all  members  of  the  team  are  perceived  to  be  serious  in 
their  endeavours  and  contributions.    To  make  for  greater 
cohesion,  motivation  and  team  work  co-ordination,  the 
concept  of  team  leader  within  each  teaching  team  was  intro- 
duced.   The  leader  is  chosen  by  the  team  members  themselves 
after  some  initial  experience  of  collectively  worhing 
together. 

To  provide  relevance  and  realism  for  the  microlesson 
the  regular  class  teachers  of  the  pupils  who  comprise  the 
microclasses,  provide  their  schemes  of  work  in  all  subject 
areas.    This  procedure  enables  students  to  select  the  topic 
for  the  raic roles sons  (or  unit  of  mic roles sons)  and  to 
relate  the  content  of  the    microlessons  to  the  regular 
school  curriculum. 

Teaching/Recording  of  Lessons 

Having  planned  the  lesson  together,  each  ^.eaching  team 
selects  one  of  its  members  to  teach  the  lesson  in  the 
teaching  studio.    Each  student  teacher  is  recorded  only 
once  during  the  programme.    Because  of  the  dual  constraints 
of  time  and  student  numbers  a  review  and  assessment  of  the 
role  of  the  ^ctual  practice  element  of  microteaching  was 
undertaken  before  setting  up  the  programme.    It  was 
concluded  from  the  research  literature  that  while  some 
practice  opportunities  in  microteaching  are  desirable,  a 
rigorous  practice  cycle  may  not  be  essential  for  students' 
acquisition  of  skills,  when  discrimination  training  is  being 
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provided.        it  was  hypothesised  that  an  effective  prepar- 
ation of  students  would  be  achieved  by  means  of  a  cycle  of 
roicroteaching ,  which  would  involve  students  in  various 
roles  throughout  the  cycle  and  where  each  phase  was  saen  as 
being  an  essential  coroponent  of  the  total  cycle.  The 
present  programme  was,  therefore,  designed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  participation  and  involvement  by  each  student 
teacher  while  experiencing  various  and  alternating  roles 
during  each  phase  of  the  microteaching  cycle  -  Presentation, 
Practice,  Feedback,  Continuing  Practice. 

Observation 

In  many  microteaching  programmes  the  actual  recording 
of  lessons  pro/cs  to  be  a  purely  technical  operation  rather 
than  a  learning  experience  for  students.     In  the  present 
programme,  student  involvement  during  the  actual  teach- 
record  sequence  of  microteaching  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  an  observation  area  with  viewing  access  to  the  teaching 
studio.    A  ono-way  glass  system  enables  the  students  to 
observe  the  actual  teaching  live  in  the  studio.  Iiive 
observation  is  important  in  view  of  the  essentially 
selective  nature  of  videotape  recordings.    The  students 
have  a  particular  concern  with  their  own  team  member's 
teaching  performance  of  the  lesson  they  have  collectively 
prepared,  with  the  additional  interest  in  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  performance  of  members  of  the  other  teams. 
Interest  and  motivation  is  always  at  a  premium  during  these 
sessions. 
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FEEDBACK  PHASE 


Peer-Group  and  Tutor  Analysis 

Playback  and  analysis  of  ths  recorded  lessons  are 
undertaken  by  the  peer  group  and  a  supervisor.  Peer 
analysis  entails  in  effect  six  teaching  teams  comprised  of 
six  or  seven  members  in  each,  involved  in  the  discussion 
and  analysis  of  each  team  member's  videotaped  lesson.  It 
has  been  found  that  once  the  appropriate  ethos  has  been 
achieved  and  from  their  grounding  in  pedagogy,  teaching 
teams  can  isolate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
videotaped  lessons  ard  recommi.  d  alternative  strategies 
with  a  minimum  of  guidance  from  the  tutors.     Team  planning 
and  evaluation  of  lessons  inculcates  an  openness  to 
criticism  of  teaching  by  enabling  students  to  obje-.  tify 
their  teaching  and  not  to  feel  personally  threatened  by  a 
critical    analysis  of  it.    The  team  teaching  approach 
adopted  might  perhaps  be  more  aptly  termed  "team  learning". 

The  rt-teach  of  the  microlesson  following  analysis  is 
not  undertaken  in  the  formal  sense  in  the  programme.  This 
derision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  real  value  of  the 
re-teach  for  all  students  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
initial  microlesson  is  in  question  in  the  research. In 
addition,  the  constraints  of  time  and  large  stulent  numbers 
were  also  important  factors  in  the  decision.    While  formal 
re-teach  of  lessors  is  not  incorporated  into  the  micro- 
teaching  course  students  are  encourajed  to  re-teach  the 
microlesson  in  the  regular  classroom,,  where  appropriate, 
but  this  aspect  of  the  prograinme  is  flexible  and  left  to 
the  students*  discretion.     (Microteaching  is  conducted 
concurrently  with  teaching  practice) . 
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CONTINUING  PRACTICE 


Students  employ  the  skills  in  their  teaching  practice 
in  the  school,    where  observation  of  experienced  teachers 
takes  place,  students  analyse  the  use  or  lack  of  use  of 
the  specific  skills. 

Having  examined  the  sequence  of  the  microteaching 
cycle  in  Maynooth,  it  is  pertinent  to  examine  how  the 
operational  model  of  microteaching  is  organised  to 
accommodate  large  student  numbers.    A  schema  of  the  organ- 
isation is  presented  in  Figure  5. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  5  that  the  student  body 
as  a  whole  meet  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  for 
an  orientation  lecture  providing  the  theoretical  structure 
and  rationale  for  microteaching.    Following  the  orientation 
lecture  the  total  group  (n=160)  is  divided  into  two  groups 
of  80  (X  and  Y) .    A  group  of  80  (X  or  Y)  meet  for  the 
Presentation  Phase  (lecture,  videotaped  model)  which  we 
have  just  discussed.    For  each  grouping  (X  and  Y)  micro- 
teaching  sessions  are  conducted  on  alternate  days  and 
while  the  writer  is  engaged  with  one  group  (X  or  Y) ,  the 
other  group  is  involved  in  planning/preparation  of  lessons 
with  their  respective  teams.    Each  of  the  groups  of  80  is 
further  subdivided  into  tutorial  groups  of  40  (X^ ,  X2  / 
Y^  ,  Y2)  which  in  turn  are  comprised  of  six  teaching  teams 
for  recording  observation  and  analysis  sessions. 

The  total  involvement  of  the  student  teachers  in  all 
sequences  of  the  microteaching  cycle    has  been  found  to 
constitute  a  very  thorough  learning  situation  for  the 
neophyte  teacher.    All  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  and  experience  different  roles  ensuring 
that  the  more  reticent  students  are  encouraged  in 
participation. 
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Figure  5. 


Schema  of  the  Design  and  Organisation  of  the  Operational  Microteaching 
-Programme      .  ^    _ 


CIiASSROOM  INTERACTION  ANALYSIS 

It  was  postulated  in  Figure  3  that  students  must  be 
sensitised  to  the  interactive  variables  in  the  real 
classroom  situation  if  they  are  to  appropriately  transfer 
the  teaching  skills  acquired  in  a  laboratory  context  and 
integrate  them  into  a  more  complex  goal  oriented  teaching 
activity  in  the  classroom.    For  this  purpose  Flanders' 
Interaction  Analysis  Category  System  (FIAC) ,  is  used  as  a 
facilitator  in  increasing  awareness  of  the  classroom 
context.    The  Flanders'  system  employs  ten  descriptive 
categories  by  which  the  varbal  interaction  between  teacher 

nd  pupils  in  the  classroom  can  be  characterized.^^ 
Nothwithstanding  certain  perceived  limitations  of  the  system, 
the    esearch  had  shown  that  teachers  trained  in  this  system 
had  been  found  to  be  more  aware  of  the  effects  of  theii 
teaching  and  better  able  to  control  and  modify  teaching 
strategies  than  teachers  trained  in  traditional  courses. 
The  model  developed  at  Maynooth  incorporates  not  merely  the 
study  of  the  FIAC  system  by  student  teachers  but  also,  the 
application  of  the  analysis  to  their  own  teaching  in  the 
regular  classroom,  in  order  to  provide  systematic  feedback. 
The  important  attributes  of  FIAC  highlighted  in  the  Maynooth 
programme  are  presented  in  Figure  6. 

The  methodology  of  the  present  FIAC  programme  is  such 
that  the  onus  rests  with  the  students  to  analyse  their 
teaching,  plan  changes,  set  their  own  goals  for  development 
and  evaluate  their  progress  towards  the  achievement  of  the 
stated  goals  by  further  lesson  recordings  and  analysis. 
This  evaluation  becomes  a  tool  fcr  action  research  by  the 
students  in  their  own  classrooms.    The  action  research 
element  is  schematised  in  Figure  7. 
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yjgure  6>    Important  Attributes  of  FIAC  highlighted  in 
the  Maynooth  Programme 

FIAC  is  used  to  provide: 


Training  in  and  feedback  from  classroom  interaction 
analysis; 


A  methodology  for  self-directed  inquiry  by  students 
into  their  own  teaching; 


Systematic  feedback  on  teaching; 


Self-confrontation  with  th<±ix  teaching; 


Medium  for  training  in  ACTION  RESEARCH  in  the 
classroom; 


An  instrument  to  effect  appropriate  use  of  micro- 
teaching  skills; 


Constant  reconstruction  of  experiences  and 
reflective  thinking; 


Framework  for  ongoing  professional  development. 


E^3}i£!Ll>    Tralnlrq  In  Action  ^A«o;.rrh  in  che  Classroom 

'.Term  2) 


StuderU"  record  classroom  lesson  on  audiotap  (pre-FIAC 
'  course  lesson) 

Training  in  FIAC  system: 

-  Encoding  and  decoding  data  on  teaching 

-  Analysis  of  Interaction  Matrix 

Feedbj^ck  from  FIAC  system: 

-  Students  analyse  their  first  recorded  lesson  which 
has  been  transposed  into  an  interaction  matrix 

-  Students  set  their  own  goals  for  change 

-  conscious  striving  to  achieve  planned  goals  in  the 
classroom  over  a  set  period  of  time  drawing  on 
microteaching  skills  to  devise  teaching  strategies 
to  achieve  them. 

Record  second  lesson 

Analysis  of  second  lesson 

Outcomes: 

"    Evaluation  of  planned  changes  In  teaching  behaviour 

-  Did  planned  changes  produce  desired  ^upil  behaviour? 

-  congruence  of  teacher  instructional  intentions  and 
actions  in  the  classroom 

Set  further  goals  for  development 
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The  writer  holds  the  position  that  it  is  in  the  application 
of  FIAC  to  their  own  teaching  and  the  analysis  of  the 
attendant  feedback  that  students  encounter  incongruities 
between  their  own  idealised  images  of  their  classroom 
behaviour  and  the  reality  as  revealed  by  the  feedback.  This 
is  a  unique  personal  confrontation  with  the  discrepancy 
between  teacher  intention  and  action  in  the  classroom.  A 
state  of  "cognitive  dissonance"  may  thereby  be  induced 
providing  a  strong  motivation  to  act  in  order  to  resolve 
the  conflict.    To  this  end  causative  factors  must  first  be 
identified  before  changes    in  the  desired  direction  in 
students'  teaching  behaviour  can  be  properly  effected,  in 
the  process  of  seeking  solutions  for  change  in  teaching 
behaviour,  students  will  have  recourse  to  the  domain  of 
theory  and  pedagogy.    This  leads  to  a  re-evaluation  of  th»i 
function  and  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  skills  acquired 
in  the  microtecsching  context,  to  meet  appropriately  the 
needs  of  the  situation.    The  outcome  of  this  endeavour  is 
that  the  transfer  of  microteaching  skills  to  the  regular 
classroom  is  facilitated. 

FIAC  is  presented  as  a  technique  which  will  enable 
student  teachers  to  cor   ^ct  a  systematic  self-directed 
inquiry  into  their  own  teaching,  providing  them  with  the 
information  needed  to  improve  their  role  as  facilitators 
of  learning  in  the  classroom.    The  student  teachers  in  the 
programme  are  seen  as  innovative  researchers  systematically 
analysing  their  own  teaching,    onsistently  interpreting  and 
re-evaluatin9  what  they  are  doing.    This  is  e«capsulated  in 
an  evaluatory  comment  on  the  course  by  one  student: 


Flanders*  methodology  (as  usea  in  the  course), 
will  not  lead  to  sombre  conclusions  that  one 
cannot  match  the  "master",  nor  will  it  provide 
an  excuse  for  mediocrity  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  is  an  "above  average" 
teacher;  rather  it  impels  one  to  constantly 
strive  to  improve  and  develop  one's  own 
teaching. 
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The  work  entails  constant  re-construction  of  experiences 
and  reflective  thinking,    students  see  themselves  as 
important  agents  in  their  cvn  professional  development. 

An  evaluation  of  the  integrated  model  of  microteaching 
and  interaction  analysis,  over  a  five  year  period,  four.d 
that  students  who  participated  in  this  specialised  component 
of  the  Higher  Diploma  in  Education  course  at  Maynootn, 
achieved  very  significantly  higher  teaching  practice  grades 
than  students  who  pursued  the  earlier  traditional  style 
Higher  Diploma  in  Education.    Overall  it  was  found  that  a 
substantial^upward  lift  ol:  students  from  the  lower  teaching 
grades  into  the'  honours  and  higher  honours  grades  occurred, 
when  compared  to  the  distributions  on  the  traditional  Higher 
Diploma  in  Education  course. 

It  is  the  articulated  focus  of  the  present  professional 
programme  to  promote  a  more  self -directed  pattern  of 
learning  in  teachers,    it  does  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
ensuing  teaching  Leh  viour  will  engender  au  actively 
inquiring  independent  style  of  learning  in  pupils,  when 
teachers  are  made  agents  for  their  own  development,  and 
experience  an  independent  inquiry  process  as  the  mode  of 
their  pedagogical  training  rather  than  being  subjected  to 
expository  or  transmission  methods  of  teaching,  they  are 
more  likely  to  adopt  such  a  methodology  in  their  own 
interactions  with  pupils,    such  a  training  at  the  pre- 
service  level  ir  highly  important  in  the  context  of  the 
recently  proposed  changes  in  the  curriculum  at  second  level. 
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MODELS  OF  TEACHING: 
TOWARD  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  META-MODEL 


Frank  M.  Flanagan 


Introduction 

A  multiplicity  of  mo^  Is  of  teaching  poses  many 
difficulties  for  the  teacher,  the  student-teacher  and  the 
teacher  educator.    From  the  celebrated  episode  in  the 
Meno  through  the  analysis-generated  models  of  the  Anglo- 

ice.i  tradition  to  the  more  recent  offerings  of  the 
"new  sociology"  we  are  faced  with  a  bewildering  array  of 
accounts  of  teaching  some  of  which  purport  to  give  a 
purely  descriptive  account,  others  to  present  an  exemplar 
of  what  teaching  ought  to  be.    How  are  we  to  make  sense 
of  the  alternative,  often  conflicting,  accounts  which  are 
sometimes  proposed  as  alternative  paradigms?    On  what 
basis,  and  according  to  what  criteria,  will  we  judge 
between  contending  descriptive  models  or  between  contend- 
ing normative  models,  whe^-hai.  such  models  are  empirical 
or  conceptual?    How  will  ue  judge,  even  more  fundamentally, 
whether  alternative  accounts  actually  are  comparable?  Can 
we  compare,  for  instance,  a  characterization  of  teaching 
as  intentional,  goal-directed  and  indicatively  expressive^ 
with  an  account  of  teaching  as  the  dialogical  presentation 
of  a  selection  of  the  effective  world?^    Can  we  decide 
whether  the  accounts  are  in  principle  reconcilable,  if  so 
on  what  grounds?    Are  they  related  logically  or  epistem- 
ologically  or  are  they,  quite  simply,  mutually  exclusive? 
Does  it  make  any  sense  at  ill  to  ask  which  of  them  is 
correct  or  true? 

As  the  beginning  of  an  answer  t  such  questions  the 
present  paper  will  2.ttempt  two  things.    Firstly,  it  will 
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attempt  to  clarify  the  status  of  models  of  teaching,  it 
will  argue  that  such  models  are  necessarily  selective 
idealisations  of  experience  or  of  possible  experience; 
that  they  are  "selective"  insofar  as  they  einbo<'y  a  theory 
of  reality  or  of  social  reality;  that  they  are  attempts 
to  programme  our  perception  of  reality  and  our  responses 
to  it  in  specific  ways.    Secondly,  it  will  sketch  out  a 
hierarchy  of  related  levels,  or  categories,  of  compar- 
ability.   All  models  of  teaching  do  not  operate  <jt  the 
same  level  of  exf^rience,  significance  or  under  starveling: 
they  do  not,  despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  _ 
themselves  to  the  sawe  problent  or  issue.    The  central 
question,  "what  is  reaching?",  is  neither  clear  nor 
xinambiguous.    There  is  no  single,  non-controversial 
answer,  even  in  principle,  either  at  the  basic  level  of 
analys's  (w'.iere  the  ^estion  as  to  whose  usage  is  beint, 
taken  as  typical  is  begged)  or  at  the  elaborated  level  of 
ideology  (where  the  given  socio-cultural  context  may  be 
crucial  and  definitive) .    Just  as  we  need  a  meta-language 
to  discuss  and  elaborate  the  nature  and  function  of 
language  we  need  to  construct  a  meta-model,  or  a  grammar 
of  models,  in  order  to  define,  discuss  and  elaborate  an 
ontology  of  teaching.    The  present  proposed  hierarchy 
consists  of  four  successive  levels,  namely,  trans^actional, 
rel,  tional,  occupational  and  ideological.  Individually 
these  levels  provide  categories  for  the  identification 
and  comparison  of  similar  variants.    Jointly  their 
principal  function  is  to  provide  a  structure  by  means  of 
which  proposed  models  can  be  ordered,  compared  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  completeness,  .insistency 
and  relevance. 
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Models  of  Reality 


We  utilise  many  different  models  of  teaching  for  many 
different  purposes  from  "teaching"  machines  to  micro- 
teaching  situations  to  the  abstract  conceptual  models  of 
teaching  which  we  invoke  when  we  speak  to  one  another  and 
to  our  students  abouv  teaching.    Yet  all  such  models  are 
selectively  and  systematically  unfaithful  to  the  reality 
which  thoy  purport  to  represent.     In  constructing  a  model, 
whether  it  be  material  or  conceptual,  we  select,  omit, 
enhance,  repress  and  generally  distort  feature^*?  <£  reality 
in  accordance  with  theoretical  judgements  as  to  what  is 
essential  or  important     We  cope  with  an  immeasurably 
complex  reality  by  using  models  to  reduce  it  to  manageable 
proportions.    We  simulate  reality,  or  parts  of  it,  by 
constructing  models  which  are,  we  hope,  similar  in  some 
important  respects  to  the  reality  but  which  are  simpler  and 
more  manipulable.    So  what  we  "carry  about  in  our  heafis" 
is  a    representation  of   ^oality  which  will  facilitate 
understanding,  control  and  direction  of  our  day-to-day 
experience  but  only  to  a  limited  e::tent.    It  is  a  repre- 
sentation which  emphasises  certain  features  and  omits 
others.    The  models  we  construct  impose  coherence  and 
significance  on  a  selection  of  the  discrete  phenomena 
which  constitute  reality.    But  the  decisions  regarding 
what  elements  of  the  phenomenal  world  will  be  included  in, 
or  excluded  from,  nur  models  are  not  determined  by  the 
models  themselves.    They  are  determined  by  perceptions, 
judgements  and  commitments  which  are  logically  and 
epistemically  prior  to  our  construe  ion  of  the  models,  in 
short  such  decisions  axe  determined  by  our  theory  of 
reality;  the  models  are  not  theories,  they  embody  theories. 
Nor  are  they  simply  verbal  descriptions:  the  verbal 
descriptions  are  descriptions  of  the  models,  not  the 
models  themselves. 
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Initially  our  models  are  not  constructed  by  ourselves 
as  a  result  of  practice  or  observation  in  teaching  or  in 
any  other  ucnialn.    Part  of  the  process  of  initiation  into 
any  pursuit  -  whether  it  be  a  game,  a  study  or  an  occup- 
ation -  is  the  reception  and  internalisation  of  prevailing 
models  and  of  the  values,  principles  and  theories  which 
they  embody.    The  student- teacher,  for  instance,  is 
already  in  possession  of  unarticulated  models  of  teaching 
"picked  up"  during  the  course  of  schooling.  He/she 
proceeds  in  "training"  by  utilising  models  of  teaching 
which  are  imposed  or  prescribed  by  the  preparatory  instit- 
ution.    It  is  important  to  know  how ^such  prescribed 
models  are  transmitted  and  internalised.    It  is  equally 
important  to  know  to  what  extent  suv:h  models  are  articul- 
ated (as  distinct  from  being  embedded  in  methodological 
prescriptions  or  organisational  routines),    it  is 
important  to  ensure  that  when  articulated  they  are 
perceived  as  models  rather  than  as  invocations  of  the 
reality  itself. 

A  model  is  not  an  arbitrary  representation:  it 
embodies  theoretical  judgements  made  in  accordance  with  a 
convention  of  construction.    It  follows  that  the  model 
must  be  "read"  in  accordance  with  a  corresponding 
convention  of  interpretation.    The  transmission  of  models 
withou.  an  appropriate  interprexiative  convention  leads 
to,  or  reinforces,  ritualism  and  mystification.  The 
models  are  acknowledged  not  for  their  intrinsic  truth, 
validity  or  utility,  but  because  of  gross  contingencies 
such  as  the  authoritativeness  of  the  source  or  their 
location  in  the  overall  context  of  tradition,  convention 
and  perceived  power  within  tl  e  transmitting  institution. 
Correspondences  between  the  model  and  the  object-reality 
will  be  negative  as  well  as  positive,     in  using,  trans- 
mitting or  evaluating,  the  r^del  we  must  be  mindful  of 
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the  appropriate  interpretative  convention  so  that  both 
positive  and  negative  correspondences  can  be  identified. 

Conceptual  models  then  should  be  ♦-.hough t  of  as 
speculative  constructs  the  utility  of  which  varies 
according  to  circumstances  of  construction  and 
application:    they  may  be  appropriate  and  useful  or  not. 
••Use  of  a  particular  model",  according  to  Max  Black, 
"may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  strained  and  artificial 
description  of  a  domain  sufficientii  known  otherwise. 
But  it  laay  also  help  us  to  notice  what  otherwise  would  be 
overlooked,  to  shift  the  relative  erphasis  attached  to 
details  -  in  short,  to  see  new  connections."^    The  appeal 
of  the  model  is  that  it  is  simpler  and  better  organised 
than  the  corresponding  object-reality.    Consequently  it  is 
relatively  unproblematic  in  comparison  with  the  object- 
reality.      Its  relation  to  this  object-reality  is  isomorphic; 
both  share  a  strut,  ure  or  pattern  of  relationships.  One 
test  of  the  validity  of  a  model  is,  in  Black's  words,  "the 
extent  of  its  isomorphism  with  its  intenc^^d  cipplication" 

None  of  this  indicates  the  ontoJogi^al  status  of 
models  of  teaching:  whethe         /  are  "existential  state- 
ments", i.e.  constructs  corresponding  to  something  which 
is  "really"  out  there,  or  whether  they  are  oimply 
••heuristic  fictions",  i.e.  convenient,  but  essentially 
arbitrary,  devices  for  directing  our  attention  to  salient 
features  of  what  may  be  out  there  but  which  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  in  any  detail  to  the  reality.^  It 
should  become  clear  that  the  present  ^^ievt  favours  the 
former  interpretation;  that  models  of  teaching  can  mirror, 
and  can  be  known  to  mirror,  the  ontological  structure  of 
reality  itself.    It  is  only  because  they  are  deemed  to  be 
existential  constructs  that  their  interrelations  are 
considered  invaluable  and  irreplaceable  as  indicators  of 
the  reality  of  teaching. 
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Transactional  Models  of  Teaching 

Of  all  the  models  we  use  to  present  the  idea  of 
teaching  to  others  or  to  represent  it  to  ourselves  the 
IT  *st  simplistic  and  primitive  in  epistemic  terms,  are  the 
reductionist  models  of  the  analytical  school.  The 
procedure  followed  is  usually  to  subject  ordinary 
language  or  usage  (what  is  "ordinary"  about  it  is  another 
matter)  to  a  kind  of  analytical  torture  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  yield  up  some  essentialist,  or  at  least  conceptual, 
secret  about  teaching.    In  this  approach,  as  Langford 
observes  "The  question    'What  is  teaching?*  is  interpreted 
primarily  as  a  question  about  isolated  transations. . . " ,^ 
and  the  results,  while  they  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
researcher  are  of  little  utility  to  the  practitioner. 
Hirst's  approach, in  his  "What  is  teaching?",  is  typical. 
The  purpose  is  nothing  so  robust  as  an  explanatory  or 
descriptive  model,  of  teaching  but  the  more  modest,  even 
anaemic,  purpose  of  "being  c  ?ar  about  what  teaching  is".^ 
There  is  the  associated  claim,  implied  if  not  expressly 
stated,  that  the  analysis  is  detached,  objective, 
"scientific".    The  pursuit,  according  to  Scheffler,  is  of 
*'criLlcal  precision  rather  than  doctrine".^    I  will  refer 
to  such  models  as  "transactional  models". 

Hirst's  analysis  is  based,  in  the  first  place,  on  a 

distinction  between  two  senses  of  teaching.  This 

distinction  is  a  pre-requisite ,  not  a  consequence,  of  the 

analys'-  itsel *.    Hirst  decides  that  we  must  "surely 

distinguish  two  obviously  different  senses  in  which  we 

talk  about  teaching":  a  general  sense,  "teaching  as  an 

enterprise"  and  a  more  restricted  sense,  teaching  as  a 
g 

transaction.      So  Hirst  begins  his  attempt  to  construct  a 
model  of  teaching  which  will,  he  hopes,  enable  us  to 
distinguish  "teaching  from  other  activities"  by  presuming 
the  existence  of  the  distinction  between  teaching  in  one 
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sense  and  teaching  in  another.    This  helps  to  identify 
the  tendentious  thrust  of  Hirst's  argument.  The 
distinction  in  question  flows,  not  from  the  model  itself 
or  from  the  convention  of  construction  but  from  the 
philosophical  pre-suppositions  which  under-pin  the  method 
of  construction  itself.    This  should  forewarn  us  against 
accepting  the  model  being  presented,  or  any  other,  as 
"objective",  in  the  sense  of  being  free  of  the  passion 
of  personal  advocacy. 

A  second  feature  of  Hirst's  analysis  -  and  a 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  analysis  in  general  -  is 
the  identification  of  a  criterion  which  the  method  itself 
is  incapable  of  explaining.    This  is  the  concept  of 
intention,  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  analyses  of  this 
kind  founder.     (McClellan's  analysis,  for  instance, 
cannot  go  beyond  intention  because  it  cannot  satisfact- 
orily account  for  intention  with^»ut  invoking  higher  order 
models, ).^^    The  analysis  of  usage  identities  the 
centrality  of  intention  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
teaching  but  is  incapable  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
account  of  it.    yet  the  concept  is  crucial  for  the  kinds 
of  task  which  will  be  required  of  the  model:     enabling  *J3 
to  distinguish,  for  example,  between  teaching  which  is 
deemed  educationally  respectable  and  teaching  (such  as 
indoctrination)  which  is  not. 

Scheffler  meets  a  similar  difficulty.    His  programme 
involves  establishing  to  what  it  is,  in  reality,  that  the 
word  "teaching"  "typically  refers"  J The  use  of  the 
word  "typically"  indicates  the  search  for  a  model  -  in 
the  sense  of  a  generalised  and  idealised  construction 
corresponding  in  important  ways  to  an  underlying  reality 
-  rather  than  the  identification  of  a  specific  instance 
no  matter  how  representative.    The  resulting  model  may 
be  described  as  follows:    an  activity  directed  towards  a 
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goal/  the  attainment  of  which  normally  involvts  attention 

and  effort  and  which  provides  a  relevant  definition  of 

success.    Such  a  model  does  not  satisfy  because,  although 

it  can  undoubtedly  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of 

someone's  typical  usage,  it  is  of  little  programmatic 

significance  or  worth,  i,e,,  it  leads  us  nowhere, 

Scheffler  must  go  beyond  his  self-defined  remit  of  the 

application  and  reference  of  a  word  and  in  doing  so 

unintentionally  expose  the  inadequacies  of  the  method  ani 

of  the  model.    In  the  first  place  he  establishes  the 

requirement  that  the  learning  which  comes  about  as  a 

result  of  teaching  must  be  accomplished  in  a  certain 

manner:  the  notion  'teaching'  suggests  a  crucial 

distinction  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  learning 
12 

may  proceed".        It  involves  the  submission  of  reasons  to 
the  evaluation  and  criticism  of  the  student, But  such 
a  stipulation  does  not  follow  from  an  analysis  of  usage. 
Frequently  the  term  "to  teach"  has  been  used,  and 
legitimately  used,  to  denote  procedures  which  do  not 
acknowledge  "the  student's  intellectual  integrity  and 
capacity  for  independent  judgement", This  stipulation 
is  a  declaration  of  what  will  count  as  standard  usage, 
not  a  description  of  it.    It  illustrates  the  normative 
rather  than  the  descriptive  function  of  the  word 
"standard".     It  is  a  prescription  which  comes, not  from 
usage  analysis,  but  from  prior  decisions  as  to  how 
representative  instances  of  usage  will  be  selected.  It 
invokes  a  model,  or  type  of  model, which  includes  as  a 
constitutive  part  a  definition  of  what  will  be  considered 
as  appropriate  learner/teacher  relationships* 

Scheffler  goes  further.    He  sets  a  social  context 
for  the  enterprise  of  teaching.    He  does  not  talk  about 
a  transaction  only,  or  even  about  a  transaction  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  clearly  a  normatively  defined 
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relationship.    He  very  clearly  indicates  an  occupational 
context  for  the  transaction  as  well.    In  considering  the 
relationship  between  scientific  enquiry  and  teaching  he 
writes  "Scientific  enquiry  ...  may  yield  statements 
i:idicating  what  teaching  procedures  are  most  effective.  ."^^ 
The  implication  here  of  a  criterion  of  judgement  and 
excellence  (or  even  of  appropriateness)  comes  from  beyond 
the  simple  linguistic  analysis.    Scheffler  presumes  an 
occupational  context,  he  does  not  establish  it.  He 
identifies  characteristics  of  teaching  as  an  occupation. 
As  before  there  is  a  strong  tlement  of  advocacy  in  what 
is  being  presented  as  a  cool  and  detached  analysis.  Thus 
in  speaking  about  what  he  calls  "the  increasing  profess- 
ionalisation"  of  teaching  he  endorses  a  particular  model 
of  teaching  at  an  occupctional  level  and  advocates  the 
development  of  particular  interests  and  commitments  on 
the  part  of  teachers  as  an  occupational  group. Valid 
as  such  advocacy  mignt  be  it  does  not  belong  to  or  follow 
from  the  kind  of  analysis  in  which  Scheffler  is  engaged. 
The  analysis  of  the  word  "teaching"  and  its  usage,  the 
convention  whereby  such  models  are  constructed,  does  not 
warrant  the  invocation  of  this  higher-order  occupational 
model.    There  is  here,  as  in  Hirst's  analysis,  a  manifest 
conflict  between  what  the  writer  wishes  to  say  about 
teaching  and  the  limits  which  the  chosen  method  imposes 
on  what  can,  legitimately,  be  said  about  teaching. 

Questions,  then,  about  intention,  about  appropriate 
pupil/teacher  relationships,  about  the  context  of 
occupational  practice  (and  about  the  identification  and 
justification  of  the  goal  of  teaching)  cannot  be  pursued 
at  the  level  of  linguistic  analysis.    My  argument  so  far 
is  not  that  this  kind  of  model  is  mistaken  (although 
clearly  some  variants  may  be)  but  that  it  is  limited:  it 
can  raise  important  questions  but  many  of  the  most 
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important  questions  cannot  be  answered  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  this  convention.    We  must  acknowledge 
the  need  for  other,  richer  models  which,  will  flesh  out 
the  abstractions  which  result  from  this  kind  of  analysis. 

Relational  Models  of  Training 

The  second-level  models  of  teaching  I  call  "relational" 
models.    These  are  models  which  are  characterised  by  a 
definition  of  the  personal  relationship  (hence 
"relational")  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  Such 
models  take  for  granted  many  of  the  substantive  points 
made  at  the  first  level   (such  that  teaching  is  concept- 
ually related  to  learning,  is  transactional,  goal-oriented 
and  so  on)  but  go  beyond  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  variant  of  this  model  is  the 

"Socratic"  model  of  teaching.     In  fact  there  are  two  quite 

distinct  variants  which,  though  mutually  incompatible,  are 

frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Socratic"  model.  The 

Socratic  dialogues  of  Plato  can  be  divided  more  or  less 

1 7 

neatly  into  two  groups.        First  of  all  there  are  the 
dialogues  or  parts  of  dialogues  in  which  the  f  jtional 
Socrates  appears  to  know  in  advance  the  answer  to  the 
questions  raised.     (The  episode  with  the  slave  in  Meno 
may  be  the  paradigm  of  this  group.)     in  these  dialogues, 
consequently,  the  methodological  procedure  merely  apes 
open  discussion  or  exploration.    In  such  cases  the 
teacher/learner  relationship  is  teacher  dominated  and 
controlled  an''  the  learner  is  a  more  or  less  p^^ssive 
recipient  who  may  or  may  not  share  in  an  illusion  of 
actually  discovering  something  worthwhile.    By  contrast 
we  have  dialogues  in  which  clearly  the  fictional  Socrates 
does  not  know  the  answers  in  advance.        The  discussion 
with  Meno  himself  in  pursuit  of  the  question  "Can  virtue 
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be  taught?"  is  a  good  example  of  a  dialogue  of  this  kind. 
Here  we  have  an  exploration  shared  between  equals, 
conducted  on  rational  .^rounds  in  pursuit  of  a  goal  which 
is  of  mutual  interest.    The  learner/teacher  relationship 
is  constitutive  of  all  models  of  this  level.    It  may  be 
a  relationship  based  on  the  domination  and  manipulation 
of  truth  and  reciprocal  respect. 

The  claim  that  teaching  is  an  art,  associated  with 
the  philosophy  of  Martin  Heidegger^  ^  and  Jacques  Maritain, 
locates  teaching  at  this  level  also,    Gotz's  elaboration 
of  Heidegger's  views,  for  instance,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  unconcealment  of  truth  required  by  teaching  involves 
a  kind  of  symbiotic  relationship  between  teacher  and 
learner.    In  this  relationship  the  creativity  of  the 
former  is  preserved  only  in  the  knowing  of  the  latter. 
It  is  only  when  these  complementary  conditions  for  a 
mutual  engagement  are  present  that  we  can  talk  of 
teaching.    This  relationship  of  creativity  and  preserv- 
ation is  constitutive  of  the  pedagogic  relation.  In 
Heidegger's  words  "What  teaching  calls  for  is  this;  to 
let  learn",    Gotz  adds:    "To  be  a  teacher,  then,  is  not 
merely  to  learn  to  know  when  and  where  and  how  uncon- 
cealment is  to  take  place,  *  r,  learn  to  listen  to  the 
call  of  Being,  to  learn  to  answer,  correspond  and 
converse;  to  be  a  teacher  means  above  all  to  learn  to 
let  others  learn", This  relational  model  also, 
incidentally,  illuminates  another  characteristic  of 
models  at  this  level;    the  notion  of  being  a  teacher.  We 
are  no  longer  concerned,  as  at  level  1,  with  the 
abstract  algebra  of  analysis  but  with  the  expsriential 
reality  of  teaching, 

PexAiaps  the  best  known  model  at  this  level  is  that 
22 

advocated  by  Martin  Buber,       Buber's  model  is  based 
centrally  on  a  relationship  rather  than  on  a  transaction 
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or  a  transactional  context ♦    The  teacher/ learner  engage- 
ment is  an  I/Thou  relationship  in  which  the  two  parties 
meet  dialogically^    They  do  not,  of  course,  meet  as 
equals  *n  every  respect*    The  teacher  and  the  pupil  are 

iputually  present  to  one  another  but  the  exchange  between 
23 

them  is  "one-sided" ♦       The  teacher  carries  to  the  pupil 
an  assurance  of  trust/  of  meaning  and  of  love*  The 
pupil  comes  to  "trust  the  \.orld  because  there  is  such 
[a  person  as  a  teacherj ,  this  is  the  innermost  work  of 
educational  relationship" ♦ Teaching,  "the  relation  in 
education",  is  for  Buber  the  dialogical  presentation  of  a 
selection  of  the  effective  world ♦    Even  the  models  of 
teaching  which  Buber  rejects,  that  based  on  "Eros"  and 
that  based  on  the  "will  to  power",  are  similarly  defined 
in  terms  of  their  constitutive  personal  relations* It 
should  be  emphasised,  though,  that  Buber's  model,  and 
other  models  at  this  level,  are  not  intended  to  be  simply 
descriptive.    His  model  is  unashamedly  normative:  this, 
he  is  saying,  is  how  teaching  ought  to  be  at  its  best* 
Even  the  contrary  variants  are  not  simply  described,  they 
are  expressly  rejected. 

Teaching  does  not  always  conform  to  a  model  such  as 
Buber's.    Often,  most  often  perhaps,  the  teacher/learner 
relationship  is  based  on  domination,  intolerance, 
manipulation  and  exploitation,    it  is  no  less  teaching 
for  all  that.    No  honest  purpose  can  be  served  by  with- 
holding the  term  "teaching"  from  situations  to  which, 
historically  and  conventionally,  it  applies. 

At  this  point  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  once  again 
of  the  essential  incompleteness  of  models  of  any  kind:  a 
model  is  a  selective  idealisation  not  a  complete  account. 
We  have  looked  at  models  based  on  the  transactional 
nature  of  teaching  and  on  teacher/learner  relations. 
Having  es^-ablished  through  the  analysis  the  trivial  fact 
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that  a  relation  is  involved  and  having  looked  at  some  of 
the  forms  which  this  relationship  may  take    it  becomes 
clear  that  it  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  relation 
involved.    One  of  the  major  inadequacies  of  the  analysis- 
based  models  is  that  they  ignore  completely  the  social 
context  in  which  teaching  (the  "transaction")  is  conducted? 
and  relational  models  concentrate  exclusively  on  the  single 
r  relationship/  albeit  a  constitutive  one,  between  teacher 
and  learner.    But  teachers  as  teachers  have  relationships 
not  only  with  pupils  but  with  parents,  school  authorities, 
educational  authorities  and  others  as  well  as,  crucially, 
with  one  another.    This  occupational  dimension  defines 
the  context  of  the  third  level  of  models  of  teaching. 


Occupational  Models  of  Teaching 

The  transaction  (level  1)  and  the  relationship  which 
contains  the  transaction  (level  2)  belong  in  a  wider 
context  of  other  relationships.    Langford's  very  sensible 
observation  that  "education  and  teaching  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  they  are  thought  of  as  social  phenomena;  and 
that  social  phenomena,  in  turn,  cannot  be  understood 
unless  they  are  related  to  their  social  context" should 
place  teachers  and  the  work  of  teachers,  especially 
insofar  as  they  interest  us  as  teacher  educators,  in  a 
richer  context  than  isolated  transactions  and  con text- less 
relationships.    Our  interest  in  teacher-education  (if  it 
is  to  be  more  than  a  matter  of  the  transmission  of  a  set 
of  methodological  prescriptions)  is  in  teaching  as  a 
social  phenomenon.    We  are  involved  with  commitments  and 
concerns  which  go  beyond  the  constitutive  pupil/teacher 
relationship  and  which,  to  some  extent,  will  determine 
the  form  which  this  relationship  will  take.    Central  are 
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teachers'  relations  with  one  another  as  members  of  the 
same  occupational  group.    It  is  this  group  id3ntity  which 
is  central  to  models  at  the  third  level,  models  which  are 
variants  of  the  occupational  perception  of  teaching. 

Conventionally  we  can  identify  three  main  variants 
(although  historically  we  could  include  trades,  crafts, 
guilds  and  so  forth):  a  vocational  model,  a  professional 
model  and  what  I  nust  call  a  " job-f or-pay"  model  (this 
last  usually,  but  not  always,  in  an  organised  form  as  a 
trade  union).    These  models  have  certain  broad  character- 
istics in  common.    Each  is  an  attempt  to  portray  teaching 
as  a  collective  engagement  conferring  collective  identity 
which  will  havf>  a  consequential  effect  on  individual 
identity.     In  other  words  whether  I  regard  teachers 
collectively  as  members  of  a  profession,  of  a  vocation  or 
of  a  " job-for-pay"  will  determine  how  I  perceive  myself 
and  my    iT.!mediate  colleagues  as  teachers;  it  will 
determine  my  commitment  to  teaching  and  to  the  relation- 
ships it  involves;  it  will  determine  my  perception  of  the 
social  significance  of  the  work  of  teachers  generally. 
Each  also  defines,  in  some  way,  the  status  and  significance 
of  the  occupation  relative  to  other  occupations.    Both  the 
vocational  model  and  the  professional  model  involve  the 
notion  of  an  occupation  which  is  conducted  "on  a  higher 
plane"  as  it  were  than  most  other  occupations.    In  the 
case  of  vocation  this  superiority  is  a  function  of  the 
originative  impulse,  the  supernatural  calling  with  its 
concomitant  notion  of  natural  fitness  or  aptitude.^'' 
Teachers,  unlike  plumbers,  shop-assistants  and  public- 
convenience  attendants  but  like  nuns,  priests  and  brothers 
are  born,  not  made.    In  the  case  of  the  professional 
model  the  superiority  is  confer       not  by  natural  endow- 
ment or  divine  selection  but  by  *.ne  putative  possession 
of  high  levels  of  expertise,  autonomy  and  ethical  purpose 
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acquired  during  initiation.^^    On  the  other  hand  the  "job- 
for-pay"  model  challenges  exclusxvity  and  attempts  to 
establish  common  identity  with  workers  in  other  categories. 
Here  the  crucial  criterion  is  taken  to  be  that  teaching 
involves,  like  a31  other  paid  occupations,  the  exchange 
of  expertise,  labour  and/ or  skill  for  money. 

Occupational  models  are  presented  as  either  descript- 
ive or  as  prescriptive;  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
the  two.    There  is,  however,  no  general  agreement  as  to 
what  form  the  occupational  model  should  take.    Hence  we 
have  an  increasing  clamour  for  the  professionalisation  of 
teaching  (seen  already  in  Scheffler)  in  terms  of  expertise, 
control  of  entry,  autonomy  and  ethical  standards  and  so 
forth.       Gramsci,  on  the  other  hand,  has  argued  strongly 
that  the  appropriate  model  for  ceaching,  as  for  all 
occupations,  is  a  vocational  model.    His  conception  of 
"vocational"  is  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  -  \t  breaks 
down  the  conventional  dichotomy  between  "vocation"  (a  way 
of  life)  and  "vocational"  (a  means  of  livelihood) .  He 
urges  acceptance  of  the  need  to  recognise  that  the  pursuit 
of  any  occupation  involves  clear  moral  no  less  than 
technical  aspects.     In  En twist le's  interpretation 
"vocational  education  implies  a  confrontation  with  ethical, 
political  and  aesthetic  imperatives  bearing  upon  an 
occupation".       For  quite  different  reasons  Gotz  argues 
that  a  professional  model  is  radically  unsuitable  to 
teaching  which  is,  and  he  stresses  it,  a  "calling". 
Tea^'hing  cannot  be  treated  as  a  profession  "precisely 
because  of  what  it  is,  a  mode  of  being  in  the  world,  not 
just  a  way  to  earn  a  living". '^'^    such  a  view  clearly  goes 
a  long  way  towardr  reaffirming  the  traditional  model  of 
vocation  as  defined  by  Altman  and  by  Schleck.^^  Tradition- 
ally, where  the  vocational  character  and  exclusiveness  of 
teuching  was  tcken  for  granted  such  "ethical,  political 
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and  aesthetic  imperatives"  as  there  were  were  so  much  a 
part  of  the  cultural  context  of  teacher  education  as  to 
be  invisible.    Even  now  institutions  of  teacher  education 
experience  palpable  tensions  between  attempts  to  conserve 
the  vocational  thrust  traditional  to  the  enterprise  and 
efforts  to  replace  the  vocational  pe.raaigm  with  another. 
This  other  need  not  necessarily  be  a  professional  models 
however.    Recent  resL.arch  stresses  that  the  tension  is 
not  between  the  vocational  and  professional  models 
exclusively.    Meisenhelder  has  argued,  for  instance,  in 
relation  to  college  teaching  in  the  U.S.A.  that  teachers 
as  an  occupational  group  are  quite  easily  seduced  by 
relatively  trivial  matter  such  as  perceived  status  and 
"small  freedoms  and  privileges  beyond  those  granted  to 
other  workers". In  return  for  relatively  peripheral 
benefits  cuch  as  shorter  on-the-job  hours,  research  time 
and  facilities,  longer  holidays  and  so  forth  they  accept 
quite  ordinary  income  levels  and  relative  powerlessness 
in  the  organisation  and  control  of  educational  effort  at 
all  levels.    Ozga  and  Lawn  describe  how  (in  the  English 
and  Welsh  situation)  increasing  state  mediation  in 
education  reduces  the  status  of  the  occupational  group 
to  one  pressure  group  among  others.    Teachers,  despite 
their  aspirations  to  professionalism,  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent    on  the  state  for  direction, 
St  tus  and  standards.    Increasingly,  r;?nearch  and 
innovation  gravitates  from  the  practitioners  to  special 
institutions  which,  in  turn,  are  dependent  on  the  state 
and  on    commercial  agencies  for  funding  and  support.  The 
occupational  group  no  longer  functions  as  the  Authority 
in  the  relevant  field  but  only  as  one  provider  of  advisors 
and  experts  for  the  state  and  commercial  apparatus.  The 
advisors  and  experts,  in  turn,  become  progressively 
alienated  from  the  occupational  realities  and  increr singly 
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identified  with  their  new  masters.    Generally,  as  state 
control  increases,  the  occupation  is  incorporated  into 
the  context  of  Government  decision-making.^^ 

This  kind  of  process  reinforces  the  similarity 
between  the  professional  and  the  vocational  models.  In 
both  cases  the  real  material,  and  occupational,  interests 
of  the  group  are  sacriticed  -  in  the  -^ne  case  for 
peripheral  returns  in  the  other  for  what  Altman  calls 
"returns  of  a  more  spiritual  nature". Increasingly, 
both  vocational  and  professional  models  are  a  means  not 
of  expressing  and  elaborating  the  interests  of  the 
occupation  itself  but  of  controlling  it.    Only  strong  and 
committed  action  within  a  trade  union  context  can  best 
serve  the  real  occupational  interests  of  teachers. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  recommend  a  particular  model 
or  variant  at  this  level  but  simply  to  indicate,  and 
illustrate,  the  existence  of  alternative  models  at  this 
level  and  their  characteristic  pre-occupation  with 
occupational  status  and  control.     But  the  crucial 
decisions  to  be  made  in  relation  to  models  at  this  third 
level  must  be  made  on  grounds  which  the  models  themselves 
do  not  provide.    The  decision  whether  to  perceive 
teaching  as  a  vocation,  a  profession  or  as  a  " job-for-pay" 
is  a  decision  which  transcends  the  models  themselves. 
Here  the  political/ideoJogical  character  of  teaching 
becomes  inescapable. 


Ideological  Models  of  Teaching 

It  is  ideological  factors  which  provide  the  regulat- 
ive principles  which  determine  limits  to  the  successive 
levels  of  models.    Whether  or  not  teaching  will  be  deemed 
a  vocation,  a  profession  or  a  job-for-pay  depends  in 
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great  ineasure  on  beliefs  and  convictions  which  we  hold 
about  the  world  beyond  the  relatively  narrow  context  pf 
teaching.    There  is  no  conceptually  necessary  link,  beyond 
the  trivial  or  tautologous,  between  teaching  and  any  other 
category  of  occupation.    Demands  that  teaching  ought  to  be, 
or  assertions  that  it  is  a  profession,  for  example,  draw 
their  conviction  and  persuasiveness  not  from  anything  we 
may  wish  to  say  about  teaching  or  professions  in  general 
but  from  prior  convictions  and  commitments.    Even  the 
conventional  sociological  argument  that  teaching  is,  or 
is  not,  a  profession  draws  upon  prior  historical  and 
sociological  judgements  as  to  what  characteristics  of 
occupations  will  be  deemed  crucial  or  definitive. 
(Teaching  as  a  profession  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  a 
model  and  as  such  includes  and  excludes  selectively.)  Or 
again,  when  Passmore  describes  teaching  as  "a  covert 
triadic  relation"  (which  is  a  first-level,  transactional 
model)  he  omits  a  fourth,  and  arguably  more  important 
element  which  is  also  usually  covert  in  talk  about 
teaching.     "For  all  X,  If  X  teaches,  there  must  exist 
somebody  who,  and  something  that,  is  taught  by  X",^^  is 
arguably  not  even  three-quarters  of  the  story,    what  is 
equally  covert  in  the  relationship,  and  what  Passmore 
does  not  refer  to  at  all,  is  the  inescapable  fact  that 
(unless  teaching  is  a  totally  irrational  behaviour) 
rsomebody  teaches  something  to  somebody  for  a  purpose. 
That  we  may,  and  often  do,  take  such  purpose  for  granted 
is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  we  take  a  particular 
social  and  political  order,  and  the  place  and  function  of 
the  school  and  of  teaching  within  that  order,  for  granted. 
What  we  tend  to  forget  is  that  schools  exist  in  the  first 
instance  to  promote,  "to  foster  and  instil  in  pupils", 
ideals  and  norms  of  behaviour. This  is  true,  I  submit, 
not  just  of  religious  schools  but  of  school  generally. 
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The  purpose  of  ideological  models  of  teaching  is  to  make 
the  specific  ideological  purposes  of  teaching,  and  of 
institutionalised  learnipg,  manifest  and  to  relate  such 
teaching  and  learning  to  wider  socio/politicai  issues. 
Such  models  will  help  us  decide  whether  teaching  is  a 
means  of  imposing  a  particular  social  organisation  and 
control,  an  agency  for  reproducing  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  socio/economic  order,  a  location  of  resistance 
asainst  such  imposition  and  against  such  an  order  (i.e. 
whether  teaching  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  subversive  activity), 
or  whether  it  is  a  process  whereby  truth    is  revealed  and 
transmitted,    m  such  models  we  articulate  the  covert 
implications  of  such  decisions. 
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THE  PROVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  CORK,  1850  -  1920 


Kieran  R.  Byrne 


The  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland) 
Act,  1899,  enabled  the  recently  established  local 
authorities  to  devise  and  develop  local  schemes  of 
technical  education.    This  in  effect    called  for  a  new 
administrative  structure  in  Irish  education.  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  national  and  intermediate  boards  that 
structure  was  democratised,  decentralized  and  rate-aided. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  reform 

was  the  manner  in  whlrih  the  new  legislation  was  so  eagerly 

received,  so  readily  domesticated  and  so  often  outplayed. 

That  response  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  how^^vcr.  The 

emergence  of  a  system  of  technical  education  in  i899  was 

in  fact  the  outcome  of  a  century- long  process  which 

originated  at  local  and  regional  level  and  gradually 

assumed  more  national  proportions.    The  provincial 

scientific  societies,  the  mechanics'  instituues,  the 

schools  and  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  all 

sprang  from  3nd  were  sustained  by  a  spirit  and  a  desire  on 

the  part  of  local  communities  to  take  a  hand  in  the 

educational  destiny  and  by  implication  the  economic 

2 

destiny  of  their  native  region. 

In  the  context  of  scientific  and  technical  education 
nineteenth  century  Cork  was  typical  of  many  other 
Victorian  cities.    In  common  with  other  urban  centres 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  Cork  was  ably  equipped 
with  a  scientific  institution  (Royal  Cork  Institution) ;  a 
mechanics'  institute  with  school,  library  and  model  room 
attached;  a  literary  and  scientific  society;  a  university 
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college  (Queen's  College);  schools  of  art  and  science;  and 
by  way  of  exception,  a  school  of  music. 

While  that  impressive  record  might  at  first  sight 
suggest  a  thriving  industrial  hinterland,  the  converse  was 
in  fact  the  case.    During  the  half-century  after  the 
famine  Cork's  economic  and  industrial  fortunes  fell  into 
sharp  decline.    The  industrial  organisation  of  the  city's 
workforce  was  little  influenced  by  the  new  system  of 
factorization,  or  centralized  mass  production  so 
characteristic  of  industrialized  centres  throughout 
England.    In  Cork  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  small 
localized  manufactory  and  workshop  remained  intact  until 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  excepting  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  located  in  the  lower  harbour  area  heavy  industry 
had  never  been  established  in  the  city.^ 

Ironically,  however,  it  was  the  bleakness  of  that 
economic  reality  which  provoked  a  resilient  response  to 
the  challenge  of  industrial  renewal  in  Cork,  as  attempts 
were  made  to  recapture  the  prosperity  of  a  former  era, 
fresh  now  only  in  the  folk  memory  of  the  people. 
Consistent  with  Victorian  values  education  was  identified 
as  a  key  aspect  in  the  task  of  regeneration.    An  almost 
blind  belief  in  the  power  of  education  to  improve  all  men 
was  to  attract  considerable  support  in  Cork  and  the 
number  of  educational  enterprises  already  listed  testifies 
to  the  intensity  of  that  conviction.    Flanking  this  spirit 
for  educational  reform  was  a  similar  ambition  for  the 
promotion  of  local  manufacture,    in  February  of  1841  the 
Cork  Board  of  Trade  was  established  for  that  purpose,^ 
and  a  further  advance  on  that  initiative  came  in  1850  with 
the  founding  of  the  Cork  Society  for  the  Promoting  of 
Irish  Manufacture  and  Industrial  Schools.^ 

Inspired  by  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  and  in  a 
further  attempt  to  turn  the  ebbing  economic  tide  a  national 
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industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  Cork  in  1G52.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  %':entUi.y  the  exhibition  strategy  was 
consistently  exploited  and  its  educational  potential  was 
kept  keenly  in  focus.    The  1883  exhibition,  for  example, 
was  identified  "as  a  school  for  educating  the  farming,  the 
artizan  and  the  working  classes  by  means  of  suitable 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  reports".    In  addition,  a 
Permanent  Use  Committee  was,  assigned  "to  observe  all  the 
proceedings  . . .  with  a  view  to  advising  . . .  towards  ...  a 
permanent  school  of  technical  instruction".'' 

It  becomes  clear  then  that  in  terms  of  industrially- 
related  education  Cork  was  straining  to  compete  with  the 
changing  times  and  that  enterprise  was  to  be  more 
positively  generated  with  the  introduction  of  municipal 
provision  for  a  school  of  design  in  1850,  and  h  school  of 
science  in  1878. 

In  March  of  1847  pursuant  on  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  design  in  Dublin,  Cork  Corporation  petitioned 
Parliament  with  a  view  to  having  a  similar  school  there. 
In  response  to  that  demand  an  exploratory  meeting  between 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  corporation 
took  place.    On  condition,  that  it  be  empowered  to  appoint 
its  own  board  of  superintendsnce,  the  corporation  agreed 
to  provide  an  annual  grant  of  £200  for  'he  proposed  school 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  contributing  an  equivalent  amount, 
in  addition  to  a  seed  fund  of  £500.    Renovated  accommodation 
was  acquired  at  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Cork  Institution 
and  the  Cork  School  of  Design  was  of ficially  opened  with^all 
the  eloquence  of  Victorian  ceremony  on  10  January  1850. 

Under  the  headmastership  of  Robert  Willes  and  with  a 
roll  of  200  students  the  objectives  of  the  school  were: 


To  educate  a  class  of  original  designers  who 
may  apply  the  graces  of  ornament,  as  well  as 
beauty  of  form,  to  manufactures,  and  to 
disseminate  a  correct  knowledga  of  ornamental 
art  amongst  mechanics  and  artizans  and  the 
general  community.  9 
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Four  courses  of  study  were  offered  -  perspective  mechanical 
drawing,  freehand  drawing,  ornamental  decoration,  and 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.    The  student 
population  was  arawn  from  a  wide  range  of  occupations 
which  included  engineers,  architects,  coachpainters, 
bookbinders,  cabinet-makers  and  shoemakers. 

By  1855  the  corporation  was  required  to  change  its 
funding  arrangement  for  the  school  and,  availing  of  the 
Public  Libraries  (Ireland)  Act  of  that  year,  a  id  in  the 
£  borough  rate  was  raised  in  aid  of  the  school.^ ^    By  then 
also  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  had  been  established 
at  South  Kensington  and  the  general  arts  committee  of  the 
corporation  undertook  more  expansive  plans  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  school  of  music  in  1877  and  a  school  of 
science  in  1878. 

By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  technical  education, 
though  that  term  was  not  as  yet  in  vogue,  was  considered 
to  be  constituted  of  two  principal  components:    art  and 
science.     In  keeping  with  a  more  general  pattern  the 
importance  of  t-he  art  dimension  was  early  acknowledged  in 
Cor!:  while  the  more  popular,  if  not  the  more  important, 
science  element  remained  neglected.    It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  redress  that  imbala*^ce  that  the  Cork  Municipal  School 
of  Science  was  established  in  the  first  quarter  of  1878. 
A  school  committee  was  appointed  by  the  corporation  to 
initiate  and  direct  the  new  enterprise.    Among  those 
selected  were  the  Mayor,  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  city 
Members  of  Parliament.    A  representation  of  the  city's 
public  figures,  industrial,  educational  and  ecclesias- 
tical, was  also  nominated.    Included  here  were,  w.K. 
Sullivan,  President  of  Queen's  College  Cork  and  noted 
champion  of  technical  education;    Denny  Lane,  literary 
and  scientific  figure  and  chairr.an  of  the  Cork  Gas  Company, 
and  Canon  Cough Ian,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  an 
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acknowledged  supporter  of  industrial  education.  School 

accommodation  was  again  acquired  at  the  Royal  Cork 

Institution,  so  often  the  launching  pad  for  the  city's 

various  educational  enterprises,  and  in  December  of  1878 

a  Mr.  Latchford  was  appointed  to  present  courses  in 

mathematics  and  magnetism  and  electricity.    Teacher  salary 

was  to  depend  solsly  on  the  results'  fees  of  the  Science 

and  Art  Department  and  the  classes  got  under  way  with  a 

1 3 

roll  of  sixty  stu»aents.        At  the  end  of  session  science 
and  art  examinations,  there  was  a  fifty  per  cent  failure 
rate,  however,  and  that  result  did  little  to  enhance  the 
school's  future  prospects.      Student  numbers  declined 
dramatically  and  in  1882  only  four  students  registered 
for  the  mathematics  class  and  three  for  a  newly-introduced 
mechanics  class. Nor  were  matters  to  improve  over  the 
following  seven  years  and  the  brevity  with  which  proceed- 
ings at  the  school  were  chronicled  in  the  minute  books 
readily  attests  to  an  air  of  despondency. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  school  of  science 
over  that  seven-year  period  may  be  attributed  to  a  number 
of  factors.     In  the  context  of  the  local  economy  the 
1880's  were  particularly  difficult  times.  Consequently 
employer  support,  although  often  appealed  for,  was  not 
forthcoming.    Employers  were  not  willing  to  subsidise  the 
attendance  of  apprentices  at  the  school  in  terms  of  time 
off  or  financial  inducement.    Secondly,  the  programme 
offered  at  the  school  was  determined  in  content  by  what 
were  once  described  as  the  feudal  educational  barons  of 
South  Kensington  and  was  not,  therefore  geared  into  local 
industrial  needs.    Student  response  in  that  regard  was 
quite  cynical  when  they  found  teachers  more  concerned  with 
results'  fees  than  appropriate  course  content.  Finally, 
the  school  of  science  found  itself  competing  with  the  more 
widely  supported  and  longer  established  school  of  art  for 
the  attentions  of  the  corporation  committee  and  when  it 
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came  to  financial  allocation  the  school  o£  art  always 
achieved  the  preference  of  that  jniddle-class  body  J  ^ 

In  the  wake  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  1889 

the  committee  of  the  school  of  science  reassembled  its 

somewhat  dissipated  forces  and  the  future  career  and 

objectives  or  the  school  were  closely  reviewed.    By  then 

also  Br.  Dominic  Burke,  a  keen  advocate  of  scientific  and 

technical  education,  had  been  co-opted  to  the  committer 

and  hxs  enthusiasm  and  helmsmanship  was  to  prove,  a  decisive 

influence  in  the  years  ahead J ^    The  committee  immediately 

adc^rassed  itself  to  three  central  issues  -  school 

acco-Timodation,  syllabus  and  employer  support.    Little  was 

to  be  achieved  in  the  matter  of  improved  accommodation. 

With  regard  to  syllabus,  however,  more  ambitious  steps  were 

taken  in  the  belief  that  the  supply  of  a  wide  range  of 

relevant  subjects  would  eventually  create  a  demand.  When 

finally  announced  the  new  programme  comprised  courses  in 

mathematics,  higher  arithmetic,  sound,  light  and  heat, 

theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  magnetism  and  electricity, 

1 7 

inorganic  chemistry,  botany  and  steam. 

Gradually  the  school  began  to  loosen  the  shackles  of 

the  constraining  Science  and  Art  Directory  and  an  internal 

examination  system  was  introduced.    By  1891  the  school 

announced  itself  more  inclusively  under  the  banner  of 

1 8 

•South  Kensington  and  Alternative  Curricula*.  Those 
alternative  curricula  were  in  time  to  include  the 
Intermediate  Board  Examinations  in  chemistry  and  commerce 
and  at  a  later  stage  the  examinations  of  the  Society  o£ 
Arts  and  of  the  London  City  and  Guilds  Institute. 

In  attempting  to  place  particular  exmphasis  on  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  subjects  as  oppoosd  to 
theoretical  content  the  school  of  science  encountered 
significant  resistance  from  the  city • s  trades*  council  and 
from  individual  trades'  societies.    A  rigid  closed  shop 
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attitude  prevailed  in  Cork,  trade  secrets  v/ere  jealously 
guarded  and  the  initiation  of  apprentices  to  trades 
generally  was  very  firmly  controlled  by  the  trades* 
societies,    in  terms  of  trade  depression  that  attitude  was 
particularly  introverted.    It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  May 
of  1898  that  the  impasse  was  finally  resolved,    A  meeting 
between  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  school 
committee  and  the  master-builders,  coachraakers  and  railway 
engineers,  was  arranged  "with  a  view  to  opening  classes  in 
connection  with  the  industries  named*',        The  purpose  of 
that  meeting  was  threefold.    It  was  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  needs  of  local  industry  and  devise  plans  accordingly. 
Secondly,  it  was  an  effort  to  create  a  more  harmonious 
r.2lationship  between  the  school  and  local  industrial 
personnel.    More  importantly,  perhaps,  the  meeting  was 
calculated  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  trades' 
societies  and  secure  support  for  technical  instruction 
classes.    The  meeting  proved  successful.    The  master 
coachbuilders  agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  new  class  in 
carriage  and  coach  building.    This  class  had  a  novel 
dimension:    it  was  to  be  in  part  a  correspondence  course 
with  a  Mr,  C,W,  Terry  of  London  and  a  teacher  was  appointed 
locally  to  carry  out  instructions  from  London, Agreement 
was  also  reached  with  the  carpenters*  society,    Mr,  Arthur 
Hill,  a  coircnittee  member  and  representatives  of  the 
Builders*  Association  and  the  United  Trades*  Association 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  classes  in  theoretical  and  practical 
carpentry, 

The  outcome  of  these  conferences  was  a  major  break- 
through for  the  school  of  science  as  the  traditionally 
entrenched  obstacle  of  the  closed  shop  had  been  prevailed 
upon.    It  is  clear,  however    that  such  a  successful 
conclusion  was  not  reached  without  a  degree  of  compromise. 
The  trades*  societies  were  permitted  a  contribution  to  the 
course  content  and  in  the  case  of  the  conservative 
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carpenters'  society  it  was  insisted  that  the  carpentry 
class  teacher  be  appointed  from  the  body  of  its  membership. 

That  the  school  of  science  had  reached  a  new  level  of 

maturity  by  the  close  of  the  century  is  readily  manifest 

in  the  range  of  the  programme  offered  for  the  session  1899/ 

1900.    That  programme  comprised  fourteen  subjects  including 

theoretical  chemistry,  magnetism  and  electricity, 

bootmaking,  carpentry,  and  in  a  sexist  society,  dressmaking, 

22 

millinery  and  cookery  for  women. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  act  in  1899  the 

committee  of  the  school  of  science  was  absorbed  into  the 

newly  established  Cork  County  Borough  Technical  Instruction 

Committee  which  then  took  responsibility  for  the  school  of 

art,  the  school  of  music  and  the  school  of  science,  to  be 

23 

known  thereafter  as  the  technical  institute.       A  school 

24 

of  commerce  was  opened  later  in  1908.       An  important 

measure  of  continuity  between  the  old  and  the  new 

committees  was  maintained,  however,  with  six  of  the  school 

of  science  committee  continuing  to  serve  under  the  new 

regime.    The  changover  was,  therefore,  smooth  and  the  new 

25 

legislation  all  the  more  quickly  exercised. 

Mr.  E.A.  O'Keeffe  was  appointed  headmaster  and 

organising  secretary  in  May  1901  at  a  salary  of  £300.  In 

addition  teaching  staff  was  employed  at  a  fixed  salary 

for  a  teaching  period  of  30  weeks  and  consequently  became 

more  secure  and  independent  of  results'  fees  and  external 
26 

curricula.        The  freedom  and  individuality  of  the 
technical  institute  to  be  architect  of  its  own  design  was 
a  consideration  to  which  the  headmaster  devoted  early 
attention.    In  his  report  for  the  session  1903/4  he 
pointed  to  one  area       where  reform  was  urgently  needed. 
Arguing  that  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  London  City  i  Guild 
Institute  served  only  to  inspire  cramming-type  courses 
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O'Keeffe  called  for  the^.introduction  of  internal  assessment 

and  school  based  award.    Internal  examinations  provided 

for  greater  curricular  flexibility,  and  insured  that 

subject  content  was  attuned  to  local  industrial  require- 

monts.    During  the  following  session,  internal  sessional 

examinations  were  introduced  and  class  certificates  were 

awarded.    Assessment  criteria  included  class  attendance, 

homework,  class  work,  and  practical  and  written 
27 

examinations. 

By  1909  the  need  for  improved  accommodation  in  a 
centralized  premises  was  becoming  increasingly  evident. 
The  number  of  subjects  had  increased  to  twenty  and  the 
student  population  was  recorded  at  1,210  with  an  average 
attendance  of  sixty-five  per  cent.    Meanwhile  ir*  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  the  committee  rented 
rooms  at  the  Model  School  in  Anglesea  Street  in  addition 
to  a  further  premises  at  13  Union  Quay.^^ 

The  inspector's  report  for  the  session  1909/1910  made 
specific  reference  to  the  acute  accommodation  problem 
stating  that  "the  difficulties  arising  from  the  widely 
separated  sub-divisions  of  this  school,  as  already 
mentioned    in  previous  reports,  were  again  detrim-^ntal  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  school". That  plea  v/ao  further 
buttressed  by  an  earlier  demand  from  the  headmaster  who 
believed  that  technical  education  could  only  flourish 
through  the  acquisition  of  a  central  premises,    in  an 
attempt  to  shape  a  new  future  for  technical  education  it 
was  the  headmaster's  ultimate  goal  that  Munster  should  have 
a  central  technical  institute  located  in  Cork  but  that 
proposal  was  never  to  materialise. 

It  was  towards  the  objective  of  securing  nore 
requisite  accommodation  that  the  committee  tui'ned  its 
energies  over  the  period  1909  to  1912.    At  meetings  between 
officials  of  the  central  department  and  the  technical 
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instruction  committee  the  proposal  met  with  every  support, 

savfe  the  critical  financial  one,  since  the  department  did 

not  have  a  building  fund.^^    Relying  on  its  own  resources, 

then,  the  committee  proceeded  to  rais*i  a  loan  of  £16,000 

on  the  security  of  the  city  rates.    The  department  for  its 

part  agreed  to  assist  in  the  repayment  of  that  loan  through 

31 

its  Irish  Development  Fund. 

No  less  than  five  locations  were  painfully  considered 

for  the  new  school  site  when  finally,  and  not  without  a 

certain  sense  of  exasperation  at  the  delay,  Sharman 

Crawford,  a  committee  member,  offered  a  site  "free  of  charge 

and  forever"      at  a  location  formerly  occupied  by  Arnott<? 

Brewery  in  Pitton  Street  (modern  Sharman  Crawford  Street) . 

The  site  was  ideal,  centrally  locate^  between  the  north 

and  south  sides  of  the  city,  and  the  offer  was  readily 

accepted  by  the  committee.    The  construction  contract  got 

under  way  late  in  1909  and  on  16  January  1912  the  new 

school  was  formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman 

33 

Simcox,  and  dedicated  to  Sharman  Crawford. 

Over  the  period  of  the  building  programme  it  was 

policy  that  local  labour  be  employed  and  that  local 

materials,  where  possible,  be  used.    In  this  way  the 

committee  proved  alert  to  the  need  for  an  harmonious 

relationship  with  the  adjacent  labour  force  and  the  school 

when  completed  stood  as  a  creative  expression  of  the 

34 

expertise  of  the  artizans  of  Cork. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  a  centralized  premises 

the  new  technical  school  afforded  fresh  opportunities  for 

curricular  expansion.    Specific  rooms  were  allocated  each 

practical  area  including  carpenters'  and  plumbers' 

workshops, electrical  and  engineering  departments,  building 

construction  and  drawing  offices,  in  addition  to  cookery, 

35 

laundry  and  dressmaking  rooms.        Student  numbers 
continued  to  rise  and  average  attendance  increased  to 
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seventy  per  cent.  A  students*  union  was  establi:,hed  and  the 
school  now  began  to  organise  on  the  social  front  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  successful  departments  at  the 
institute  over  the  years  was  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  'Jepartment.    That  efficiency  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  inspector's  report  for  the  session  1911/1912 
which  recorded  that  "the  instruction  here  maintained  its 
former  high  standard  of  efficiency/  homework  was  encouraged 
exercises  were  set,  supervised  and  corrected  ...  students 
worked  diligently  at  home  and  in  the  workshops  and  classrooms" 

It  had  also  become  the  practice  that  students  studying 
engineering  at  university  collec'    attended  evening  classes 
i  1  .engineering  at  the  technical  jLastitute  and  in  1912  the 
technical  instruction  committee  moved  to  foxnalize  that 
arrangement.    Bertram  Windle/  the  college  president  and  an 
avid  proponent  of  technical  education  responded  enthusias- 
tically to  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  college  and 
institute.     After  some  negotiations  the  technical  instruct- 
ion committee  agreed  to  open  day  classes  in  mechanical  and 

electrical  engineering  to  further  facilitate  the  university 
37 

students.       Ambitious  as  ever  the  committee  then  sought  to 
secure  recognition  for  its  courses  from  the  senate  of  the 
National  University  of  Ireland.    Though  the  case  was  keenly 
argued/  despite  the  best  efforts  of  Windle  the  senate 
proved  uncooperative.    Expressing  disappointment  at  that 
outcome     .lu^o  wrote  to  the  committee  that  "the  represent- 
atives of  Cork  were  in  a  miserable  minority  on  the  senate 
...  the  overwhelming  Dublin  majority  are  roasters  of  the 
situation". 

If  the  attendance  of  university  students  at  the 
institute's  classes  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  the 
committee  there  was  little  self-satisfaction  evident  when 
a  letter  from  Lr.  Col.  R.  Alexander,  Rifle  Brigade,  Cork/ 
inquiring  if  British  soldiers  were  admissible  to  classes 
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was  laid  before  the  committee  in  January  1914.    In  a 

response  that  was  scarcely  enthusiastic  the  committee 

replied  in  the  affirmative.    That  decision  was  to  have 

some  repercussions,  however.    Comi9ittee  members  were 

lobbied  by    parents  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the 

military  and  two  sections  of  the  student  body  objected 

similarly.    In  addition,  the  Cork  United  Trades  and  Labour 

39 

Council  protested  against  the  military's  application. 
Given  the  role  of  the  trades'  societies  in  the  development 
of  technical  instruction  and  the  importance  of  their 
goodwill  the  committee  now  began  to  approach  the  issue 
with  a  greater  degree  of  circumspection.    Refusing  to  draw 
lines  of  combat  it  elected  to  procrastinate  and  as  the 
matter  arose  at  committee  meetings  it  was  referred  for 
stock  'future  consideration'.    With  the  upsurge  of 
nationalist  opinion  in  Cork  during  the  period  1915-1922 
the  British  army  was  not  in  a  position  to  press  the  matter 
and  so  the  committee's  strategy  of  procrastination  paid 
off.    The  problem  went  away. 

The  vigilance  of  the  Trades  Council  remaified,  however, 

and  in  the  inter-war  period  the  council  forced  the  hand  of 

the  committee  to  oppose  the  retraining  of  disabled  British 

soldiers  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  to  the  detriment  of 

the  members  of  the  various  trades  affected.    The  course 
40 

was  not  offered. 

For  a  borough  of  its  size  with  an  average  population 
of  73,000,  Cork  was  among  the  leading  centres  of  technical 
education  in  Ireland  by  1920.    That  achievement  may  be 
attributed  to  a  complex  web  of  factors  and  circumstances. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  city  was  heir  to  a 
formidable  inheritance  of  industrially  related  education. 
Cork  was  fortunate  also  to  have  in  its  midst  individuals 
whose  interest  in  technical  education  was  sustained  and 
dynamic.    Here  one  may  briefly  include  Thomas  Dix  Hincks, 
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Richard  Dowden,  (Richard)  Thomas  Deane,  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
William  Kirby  Sullivan,  George  poole,  Bro.  Dominic  Burke 
and  Sir  Bertram  Windle. 

*  History  of  the  Problems  of  Education  j.s. 
Brubacher  has  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
philanthropic  fiscal  resource  to  educational  development 
in  the  nineteenth  century.'*''    in  the  sphere  of  technical 
education  in  'Cork  that  source  was  generously  available 
and  the  munificence  of  the  Crawford  family  is  but  one  of 
the  many  possible  examples.    The  impulse  for  that 
generosity  stemmed  from  a  sense  of  local  pride  and  a 
resurgence  of  municipal  self-confidence,    in  an  arena  of 
regional  competition  the  local  pride  motive  acquired  a 
new  cutting    edge  and  in  Cork  it  was  never  less  than 
compelling,     m  that  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
that  same  motive  was  one  on  which  Chief  Secretary  Wyndham 
pinned  so  much  hope  in  his  endeavourc  to  decentralize  the 
Irish  educational  system  during  the  early  years  of  this 
century.    His  expectations  were  obviously  heightened  by 
the  success  of  the  local  technical  instruction  committees 
which  harnessed  to  the  full  Wyndham* s  cherished  notion  of 
the  "stimulus  of  local  interest". 

Acknowledgement  of  the  zeal  and  plural  ambition  of 
successive  committees  must  also  be  registered.  Meetings 
were  held  and  attended  regularly  and  as  demands  became 
more  pressing  sub-committees  were  appointed  and  assigned 
specific  duties.     An  harmonious  relationship  existed 
between  committee  an<l  school  staff  and  the  principle  of 
professional  accountability  was  always  to  the  fore. 
Headmasters  were  required  to  attend  committee  meetings 
and  to  provide  accounts  of  developments  and  proposals  at 
the  institute.    Moreover,  headmasters  presented  annual 
reports  and  these  along  with  the  committee's  general 
reports  were  published  for  public  consumption.  These 
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instruments  of  accountability,  therefore,  made  for  open 
democratic  administration  and  provided  the  local  ratepayer, 
the  private  subscriber  and  the  prospective  student  with  a 
statement  of  objectives  and  achievements.  ^ 

Constructive  too  was  the  relationship  between  central 
authority  and  local  committee.    The  major  and  perhaps 
inevitable  contentious  issue    was  finance.    Nor  was  that 
problem  peculiar  to  Cork.    In  Limerick  it  was  wryly 
remarked  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  had  money  for  everything,  with  two  notable 
exceptions,  agriculture  and  technical  instruction.  The 
department  for  its  part  was  ever-advising  committees  to 
lobby  local  M.Ps.  to  prise  open  the  treasury  purse.  Depart- 
mental officials  gave  'off  the  record*  advice  that  limited 
budget  deficits  would  prove  a  helpful  source  of  pressure. > 
In  keeping  with  these  sentiments  local  annual  reports 
often  led  with  their  deficit,  ti.ey  took  to  deception 
early  and  made  a  success  of  it.    On  a  visit  to  Cork  T.W. 
Russell,  the  Vice  President  of  the  department,  stated 
that  he  never  came  to  Cork  but  he  left  a  poorer  man.^^ 

The  main  link  between  department  and  technical 
instruction  committee  was  the  inspector.     Breaking  with 
the  traditional  inquisitorial  mould  the  ne^   inspectors  ' 
were  creatively  assessive  and  supportive  of  teachers.  As 
a  result  their  reports  were  eagerly  awaited,  closely 
analysed  and  constructively  interpreted  at  committee 
meetings. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  excessive  authority 
was  retained  at  central  level.    It  must  be  appreciated, 
however,  that  the  department  as  a  new  enterprise  was 
awkwardly  and  vulnerably  poised  between  a  defence  of 
democratic  institutions  and  popular  participation  and  a 
defence  of  efficient  bureaucracy.     In  Cork,  however,  the 
local  committee  very  often  tailored  departmental 
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directions  to  subserve  its  own  needs. 

Impediments  to  the  path  of  progress  in  cork  included 
the  ill-preparedness  of  incoming  pupils,  irregular 
attendance  and  the  sometimes  significant  difference  in 
numbers  beginning  and  finishing  courses.     The  lack  of 
easily  negotiated  avenues  of  mobility  between  elementary 
and  technical  school  was  a  common  contributory  factor  to 
many  of  these  problems. 

It  is  only  with  further  regional  analyses  that 
achievements  in  Cork  can  be  more  closely  assessed  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  comparative  approach  to  local  history 
certain  questions  will  remain  unanswered.    That  said, 
however,  it  would  be  a  very  grudging  historical  commentary 
which  would  not  admire  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  indefatigable 
energy  and  the  unquestionable  sincerity  shown  by  these 
early  pioneers  of  technical  education  in  Ireland. 
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THE  TRIM  MODEL  SCHOOLS 


Lorcan  Walsh 


In  their  report  for  1835  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education/  who  had  been  appointed  to  administer  the  system 
of  elementary  education  as  outlined  in  Stanley's  letter  of 
1831,  noted: 


We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the 
general  training  institution,  thirty  two 
district  model  schools  should  be  established  .  .  . 
that  those  model  schools  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  teachers  chosen  for 
superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior 
remuneration  to  those  charged  with  the  general 
or  Primary  Schools:    and  that,  hfereafter,  each 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  training 
establishments,  should  undergo  a  preparatory 
training  in  one  of  them.  1 


It  was  estimated  that  it  would  take  about  nine  years  to  build 
the  thirty-two  model  schools  at  a  construction  cost  of 
£24,000.^ 

This  plan  was  put  forward  in  response  to  the  serious 

want  of  qualified  and  competent  teachers.      The  setting  up 

of  a  Central  Training  Institution  had  been  provided  for  in 

Stanley's  letter.      However,  by  1837  only  297  teachers  had 

been  trained  at  a  time  when  1,300  national  schools  were  in 
3 

operation.        But  still  plans  for  the  model  schools  remained 

dormant.      In  the  1837  report  it  was  announced  that  the 

ntamber  of  proposed  district  model  schools  would  be  reduced 
4 

to  twenty  five.       Each  of  the  model  schools,  it  was  proposed, 
would  consist  of  two  departments,  one  for  elementary  teaching, 
the  other  for  scientific  and  manual  instruction.  Further- 
more, it  was  hoped  to  connect  "a  model  farm  of  about  40 
acres"  to  each  of  the  schools.      The  cost  of  constructing 
the  twenty-two  schools  was  estimated  at  £15,000.^ 

It  took  another  eight  years  before  the  proposals  began 
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to  be  put  into  effect.      It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
delay  in  the  light  of  the  continuing  want  of  competent 
teachers.      Perhaps  the  delay  was  due  to  the  initial 
financial  outlay  which  the  construction  and  administration 
of  the  model  schools  v:ould  entail.      An  application  for  an 
agricultural  model  school  was  rejected  by  the  commissioners 
because  of  "not  having  funds  at  thsir  disposal".^ 

Whatever  the  reason  it  was  not  until  the  1845  report 

of  the  commissioners  that  the  model  school  idea  was 
7 

resurrected.       Several  superintendents  of  the  National 
Board  were  requested  to  recommend  sites  for  district  model 

c 

schools.      Many  of  these  sites  were  found  "ineligible". 

However/  six  sites  were  accepted,  according  to  the  report 
9 

of  1846.        It  was  even  maintained  that  the  erection  of 

model  schools  would  begin  on  the  chosen  sites  of  1846: 

Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry,  Bailieborough /  Clonmel  and 

Dunmanway.      The  high  cost  of  the  proposed  plan  for  further 

model  schools  would  mean  that  progress  would  be  "by  slow 

degrees ".^^      It  was  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 

in  March  1846  that  funds  would  only  allow  for  the  erection  of 

schools  at  about  half  of  the  sites  accepted. At  a 

meeting  of  the  commissioners  in  April  of  the  same  year  the 

plan  of  the  resident  commissioner  for  model  schools  was 
12 

proposed  and  accepted. 

This  plan  returned  to  the  idea  of  thirty-two  district 
model  schools:    "a  certain  number  .  .  .  to  be  established 
in  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland;     the  remainder  in  smaller 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country".      Each  school 
was  to  contain  three  separate  schools:    a  male  school,  a 
female  school  and  an  infant  school/  or  an  agricultural 
school.      Kach  male  school  was  to  have  a  residence  for  the 
master,  and  a  dormitory  to  accommodate  three  "candidate 
teachers".      A  reside  .ce  for  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school  was  to  be  provided  for  "in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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school".      One  female  candidate  teacher  was  to  be  placed 
under  her  care.      The  cost  of  boarding  and  lodging  the 
candidate  teachers  would  be  borne  by  the  commissioners. 
The  course  of  training  v;ould  last  for  six  months:  "so 
that  in  each  district  six  male  and  two  female  teachers 
should  be  annually  trained  -  in  all  256".      On  leaving 
the  model  school,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  candidate 
teachers  would  serve  for  two  years  in  an  ordinary  national 
school,  and  then  complete  his  or  her  training  at  the 
national  model  school  in  Dublin.      It  was  expected  that  the 
ordinary  national  schools  in  the  region  of  the  model  school 
would  supply^  sufficient  aspirants  to  fill  the  role  of 
candidate  teachers.      Regarding  capital  expenditure,  it  was 
estimated  by  the  resident  commissioner  that  the  expense 
of  building  and  furnishing  each  model  school  would  not 
exceed  £800.^^ 

The  earliest  district  model  schools  were  opened  in  1849, 
Newry  and  Ballymena  model  schools  began  in  May  of  that  year, 
Clonmel  in  J\me  and  Dunmanway  in  August  1849.      The  model 
schools  of  Coleraine,  Bailieborough  and  Trim  were  opened  in 
May  of  1850.      The  cost  of  erecting  these  schools  worked 
out  at  an  average  of  £5,000  each,  a  far  cry  from  the  1846 
estimate  of  £800.^^ 

Trim  model  school  was  opened  on  May  7th  1850  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  Alexander  MacDonnell.      Present  at 
the  opening  were  some  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  of  the  area  with  "a  few  of  the  gentry"  present. 
At  the  opening,  222  pupils  presented  themselves.  This 
was  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  it  had  been  intended 
to  admit.      But  on  account  of  the  numerous  applications, 
according  to  the  District  inspector  Mr.  Newell,  a  greater 
number  than  provided  for  in  the  "building  of  the  school  was 
accepted  into  the  school". Still,  according  to  the 
inspector,  less  than  half  the  number  of  applicants  were 
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accepted  into  the  new  model  schools.      Great  care,  it  was 


claimed/  was  taken  in  selection  o£  teachers:  "They  have 
been  all  trained/  are  of  first  class  and  were  selected 


building  itself  was  described  oy  the  district  inspector: 


All  the  rooms  are  lofty/  well  ventilated 
and  warmed.      The  work  has  been  executed  in 
a  finished  and  permanent  manner;    and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  have 
been  carefully  considered.      The  usual  wash- 
rooms/ closets  for  bonnets  and  caps/  are 
attached  and  every  proper  provision  made  to 
secure  cleanliness  and  order.      The  play- 
grounds are  spacious /  and  each  is  provided 
with  a  fountain/  and  with  means  of  enabling 
the  pupils  to  enjoy  several  gymnastic 
exercises.  17 


It  was  still  estimated  that  the  increased  cost  would  amount 
to  between  £2/800  and  £3/000. 

The  Trim  model  schools  were  situated  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town  centre/  on  the  Dublin  Road/  overlooking 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  medieval  castle. 

The  district  inspector  admitted  however:  "The 

distance  of  the  school  from  some  parts  of  the  town  is / 

perhaps/  greater  than  is  desirable".      This  was  a 

criticism  levelled  at  the  school  by  Mr.  Cowie  and 

Mr.  Stokes  in  their  report  for  the  Powis  Commission.  They 

maintained  that  while  the  sites  for  model  schools  in  general 

weie  "well  chosen"/  the  Trim  and  Omagh  model  schools  were 

"inconveniently  placed  with  respect  to  the  railway/  and 

are  in  low,  damp  situations".      Cowie  and  Stokes  expressed 

18 

surprise  that  such  sites  had  been  chosen. 

When  one  considers  the  local  enthusiasm  for  a  model 
school  in  Trim  and  the  attention  given  by  the  commissioners 
to  choosing  a  suitable  site,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
only  after  long  delays  that  agreement  on  its  location 
was  reached.      The  minutes  of  their  meetings  in  1846  and 


with  great  care/  and  after  strict  examination". 


16 


The 
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1847  show  the  great  number  of  times  the  sites  for  the  model 
schools  in  Trim,  and  other  places  were  discussed.  Despite 
being  pressed  for  a  final  decision  by  the  local  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen /  the  commissioners  only  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  plans  for  model  schools  in  the  proposed 
site  in  Trim  after  repeated  consultations  with  their  law 
adviser.  Trim  Corporation,  and  the  Attorney-General."^^ 
The  fact  that  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  plot  of  land 
had  set  potatoes  further  delayed  the  conclusion  of  the 


Finally,^  in  November  1847  the  lease  was  finalised. 


This  brought  to  an  end  a  long  process  which  occupied  a  lot 
of  time  and  the  energies  of  the  National  Board.  For 
Messrs.  cowie  and  Stokes  to  criticise  the  National  Board 
for  their  choice  of  site  at  Trim  reveals  an  ignorance  of 
the  long  process  undergone  in  choosing  the  site  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  selected  as  a  result  of  local 
pressures.      A  similar  thorough  investigation  was  followed 
in  the  choice  of  other  sites  for  model  schools  around  the 
country.      Local  applications  for  model  schoolr.  accompanied 
by  proposed  sites  were  carefully  examined  by  the  National 


particular  purposes:    to  promote  the  united  education  of 
catholics  and  Protestants;    to  exhibit  the  best  examples 
of  national  schools;  to  give  a  preparatory  training  to  young 
teachers  and  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  well-prepared 
students  for  the  Central  Training  College. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  other  national  school  in 
the  town  of  Trim  and  no  school  managed  by  any  of  the 
religious  orders  ensured  that  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pupils  for  the  new  model  schools.      The  average  daily 
attendances  for  the  last  eight  months  of  1850,  18F     ind  1852 
were  254,  236  and  231  respectively.^^      Towards  the  end 
of  the  decade  the  figures  remained  impressive:    an  average 
daily  attendance  fr^  1858  of  274,  and  in  1859  there  was 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  269.^^ 


20 


Board. 


Once  opened,  the  model  schools  were  to  serve 
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A  significant  featux  .  of  the  Trim  model  schools  was 
the  social  background  from  which  the  pupils  came.  About 
the  Derry  model  school/  one  witness  to  the  Powis  Comnission 
admitted: 


There  was  a  class  of  pupil  attending  that 
I  was  ashamed  to  see  there.      One  was  the 
Mayor  of  Derry 'S/  another  was  a  wealthy 
merchant's/  and  the  sons  of  other  most 
successful  people  well  able  to  pay  £10 
or  £20  a  year  for  the  education  of  their 
sons.  25 


Leaving  out  the  few  cases  where  the  poor 
children  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
school/  the  State  is  paying  a  most  extravagant 
sum  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents 
can  very  well  afford  to  educate  their  own 
children.  26 


This  charge  was  not  one  which  was  levelled  at  the  Trim  model 
school.      The  district  inspector  reported  in  1851  that  the 
town  of  Trim  "is  not  generally  v;ealthy/  and  consists  of 
fewer  persons  of  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  grade  of 


of  children  on  the  rolls  during  1851. 

The  high  number  of  pupils  coming  from  homes  where 

the  occupation  of  the  chief  wage  earner  was  that  of  a 

labourer  meant  that  they  could  not  pay  the  usual  rates  of 

payment  for  entry  into  the  model  schools.  Consequently/ 

the  commissioners  did  not  insist  on  the  customary  fees, 

that  is:  fifty  percent  of  the  pupils  pay  Id  per  week;, 

four-sevenths  of  the  remainder  to  pay  2s.  6d  per  quarter; 

2  8 

and  the  rest  pay  5s.  Od  per  quarter.         Over  the  first 

nineteen  months  of  its  existence/  five  hundred  and  six 

29 

pupils  had  been  struck  off  the  Trim  rolls.         A  majority 

30 

of  those  were  removed  for  non-payment  of  fee. 
Consequently/  the  district  inspector  was  authori<.ed  in 
April  1851  to  admit  pupils  free  of  charge. 


Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes  concluded: 


life". 


27 


Table  1  shows  the  professions  of  the  parents 
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TABLE  1 

OCCUPATION  OP  PARENTS  OP  CHILDREN  ON  ROLLS,  1851 


Baker 

8 

Labourer 

107 

Barrack-sergeant 

2 

Mason 

13 

Blacksmith 

3 

Miller 

5 

Builder 

4 

Painter 

4 

Butler 

5 

Pensioner 

2 

Butcher 

6 

Printer 

1 

Carrier 

9 

Manufacturer 

1 

Carpenter 

7 

Pawnbroker 

1 

Coachman 

3 

Contractor 

3 

Cooper 

3 

Relieving  officer 

3 

Civil  Bill  officer 

1 

Saddler 

2 

Deputy  governor  of 

jail  2 

Shoemaker 

13 

Fanner 

37 

Shopkeeper 

20 

Gardener 

8 

Tailor 

6 

Hotel-keeper 

4 

Turnkey 

11 

SOURCE  :     Appendix  to  Eighteenth  Report  of  Coiranissioners 
of  National  Education  for  1851,  p.  85. 

Applicants  who  wished  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  model 
schools  free  of  charge  had  to  produce  from  their  respective 
clergymen  a  certificate  of  inability  to  pay.^^  This 
concession  was  availed  of  during  the  following  decade. 
In  1852,  fifty-three  pupils  availed  themselves  of  free 
places,  v^iie  the  number  for  1853  was  thirty  nine,  representing 
fifteen  percent  of  the  total  number  cf  pupils  present. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  pupils  paid  just  Id  per  week  and 
the  ^remainder  paid  either  3s.  6d  per  quarter  or  5s.  per 
quarter.         In  the  Newry  model  school,  for  the  same  year, 
no  pupil  was  allowed  to  enter  without  paying  feer,.  While 
sixty  percent  of  the  pupils  paid  Id  per  week,  forty  percent 
paid  at  the  higher  rates. 

The  habit  of  admitting  pupils  free  of  charge  was 
continued  into  the  1860s  in  Trim  model  schools.      (The  only 
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other  model  schools  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  were  Lurgan 

34 

and  Inchicore,  on  isolated  occasions*  )  The  district 
inspector  noted  in  1869/  however,  great  irregularity  of 
attendance  in  Trim  model  schools,  and  that  the  chief 

35 

culprits  in  this  regard  were  those  grantee    -ee  places. 

Consequently,  he  recommended  the  scheme  to  cease*  This 

recommendation  was  obviously  accepted  because,  in  1868,  140 

pupils  were  admitted  free  of  charge  but  by  1871  only 

ei^t  pupils  fell  into  this  category;    ^.n  1872  the  number 
36 

had  fallsn  to  two.         The  matter. was  reopened,  however, 

in  1887  when  Mr.  Moloney,  the  district  inspector,  received 

a  letter  from  the  commissioners  grantinc  him  permission  to 

accept  into  the  model  schools  a  certain  number  of  pupils 

free  of  charge  "provided  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 

37 

children  are  unable  to  pay**.         This  was  granted  in 
response  to  a  request  by  the  district  inspector  and  head- 
master of  the  model  school,  Mr.  Sharkey.      It  is  not  clear 
for  what  period  of  time  the  new  scheme  operated  or  how 
many  pupils  benefitted. 

The  policy  of  gr*  ating  free  places  to  deserving  pupils 
must  have  meant  that  pupils,  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
attended  school,  received  ah  opportunity  to  be  educated 
free  of  charge*      The  criticism  that  the  model  schools 
catered  for  middle-class  children  chiefly  was  untrue  in  the 
case  of  Trim. 

It  was  not  until  1867  when  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  opened 
a  school  for  girls  in  the  town  that  any  other  school  was 
available  to  Catholics.      "Jntil  this  time  the  Trim  model 
school  served  an  important  purpose  of  providing  education 
for  the  poor  of  Trim  and  its  vicinity. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
on  the  model  schools  was  extensive.      By  1867  £6,829.10.  0, 
was  spent  by  the  commissioners  for  site,  buildings, 
furniture  and  repairs  in  Trim  alone.      The  corresponding 
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figvxe  for  Clonmel,  which  had  roughly  the  same  number  of 
pupils  on  roll,  was  £7,865,2,3,      Along  with  this  was  the 
coot  of  paying  the  teachers  in  1867  which  amounted  to 
£859. O, 8  in  Trim  and  £777 ,9. 2    in  Clonmel,^^  Messrs, 
Cowie  and  Stokos,  who  compiled  these  figures,  concluded: 

When  we  consider  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  and  the  cost  of  the  schools,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
result  is  not  commensurate  with  the  outlay, 
and  that  a  radical  reform  is  needed. 

They  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the  model  schools  be 
"disestablished  and  disendowed", 

Cardinal  Cullen  considered  the  money  spent  on  model 
schools  "an  enormous  amount"  achieving  "little  good*^. 
If  the  Fame  amount  of  money  were  spent  on  ordinary  schools 
throughout  the  country,  "a  great  deal  of  service  would  have 
been  done,  and  we  would  not  have  so  many  complaints  about 
the  bad  accommodaMon  in  the  schools  as  there  are  at  present*** 
He  concluded  th^t  there  was  a  great  waste  of  money  ^  .i  the 
model  school s.^^ 

The  arrangement  whereby  the  model  schools  were  built 
and  supported  entirely  by  state  funds  meant  that  the  financial 
outlay  would  always  be  substantial.      The  fact  that  teachers 
In  model  schools  received  higher  salaries  than  ordinary 
national  school  teachers  and  the  proliferation  of  various 
"gratuities"  and  prizes  available  to  pupils  and  teachers 
in  the  model  schools  meant  that  the  high  financial  commitment 
was  stretched  even  further.      Because  the  model  schools 
catered  for  mldclls-class  children,  particular  credibility 
was  given  to  che  criticisms  of  Cardinal  Cullen? and  the 
Powls  Commiss5.on.^^     The  Trim  model  schools  catered  for 
poorer  children  and,  therefore,  justification  existed  for 
the  financial  outlay.      Another  factor  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  is  that  the  building  of  model  schools  was  a 
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major  boost  to  local  economies.      The  original  application 

for  a  model  school  in  Trim  was  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge 

that  the  expenditure  of  "£700  or  £800  amongst  labourers 

and  tradesmen"  would  contribute  to  "alleviate  their 
42 

distress".         When  this  expenditure  was  increased  to 
£5/000  the  ensuing,  benefits  must  have  been  even  greater 
than  anticipated. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  model  schools  was  to  provide 
a  non- denominational  system  of  education.      In  this  regard 
Trim  was  fortunate  in  having  two  local  clergymen. 
Rev,  R,  Butler/  a  Protestant/  and  Rev,  J,  O'Connell/  a 
Roman  Catholic /  who  were  active  in  promoting  the  idea  of 
a  model  school.      The  district  inspector  reported  in  1858: 

The  two  great  promoters  of  the  schools/  the  Very 
Rev,  Dean  Butler/  and  the  Very  Rev,  Dr,  O'Connell/  P,P, 
continue  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  work 
and  success,  42 

Of  the  pupils  who  were  attending  the  schools  in  Trim  at 
the  end  of  1851/  ninety- two  percent  were  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  were  of  the  Established  Church,  The 
imbalance  was  caused  by  the  facts  that  Trim  had  a 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic  population  and  that  there 
already  existed  in  Trim  a  well-ostablished  school  for 
Protestants  before  the  opening  of  the  model  schools. 
The  imbalance  had  been  somewhat  corrected  by  1864  when 
the  numbers  attending  the  model  schools  of  the  Established 
Church  persuasion  had  doubled  to  sixteen  percent  of  the 
total.      The  Roman  Catholic  proportion  had  decreased  to 
sixty-two  percent  of  the  total  by  1868,      This  proportion 
had  returned  to  ninety-two  percent  by  1900,^^ 

Table  2  shows  the  percentage  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pupils  attending  all  the  model    schools  from 
1852  to  1866,      It  is  immediately  clear  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  percentage  never  reached  the  high  proportion 
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arrived  at  in  Trim, 


TABLE  2 


PERCENTAGES  OF 
ATTENDING 

ROMAN 
MODEL 

CATHOLICS  AND 
SCHOOLS,  1852 

PROTESTANTS 
-  1866 

^ear  . 

Roman  Catholics 

Protestants 

1852 

63.8 

36.2 

1856 

67.7 

30.3 

1C60 

46.4 

53.6 

I86I 

43.0 

57.0 

1862 

36.6 

63.4 

1863 

30.9 

69.1 

1864 

27.5 

72.5 

1865 

27.6 

72.4 

1866 

24.2 

75.8 

Reports  of  the  Commi&s loners  for  the  years 
1852  to  1866 


Initially  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  supported  the  idea 
of  model  schools.      A  document  written  by  a  number  of 
Catholic  archbishops  in  1840  contained  the  sentiment; 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  Model 
School  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  v;hen 
the  funds  of  the  National  Board  of  Education 
might  be  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
as  such  an  establishment  would  inspire  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater 
confidence  in  the  System  of  National  Education.  ^ 

With  the  emergence  of  Archbishop  Cullen  as  leader  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  however,  and  a  growing  confidence 
within  the  Catholic  community,  attitudes  were  to  change 
quickly.      The  question  of  control  was  to  be  central  in 
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the  controversy.      The  commissioners  exercised  complete 
control  over  appointment  of  teachers.      Archbishop  Cullen 
objected  strongly  to  this  aspect  of  the  model  schools. 

The  Synod  of  Thurles  proclaimed  that  a  separate  system 

of  education  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  the  desired 

47 

aim  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.         In  1856  the  Catholic 
bishops  called  for  the  closure  of  the  model  schools. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  new  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  1869  Archbishop  Cullen 
warned: 


I  give  notice  to  any  Catholic  parents  who 
will  obstinately  persevere  in  keeping  their 
children  in  the  lion's  den  (that  is  Model 
Schools)  .  .  .  that  I  will  feel  bound  to 
deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church.  49 


In  the  light  of  such  criticism  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  support  of  Catholics  for  the  model  schools  waned.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  many  towns  where  there  were  model 
schools/  religious  orders  also  set  up  schools.  The 
Christian  Brothers,  for  example,  had  set  up  schools  in 
Athy,  Cork/  Enniscorthy,  Kilkenny  and  L±roerick  by  the  late 
1860s.      These  and  other  similar  schools  brought  about  a 
serious  drain  of  Catholic  pupils  from  the  model  schools. 
Trim  did  not  escape  totally  from  the  controversy.      A  meeting 
took  place  in  May  1858  in  Trim  of  the  "Building  Committee 
of  Trim  Convent  of  Mercy". The  meeting  noted  that  £2,000 
had  already  been  gathered  towards  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy*      In  April  1868/  the  sisters 
opened  a  school  and  expressed  the  wish  to  be  recognised 
as  a  national  school  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.      Two  hundred  cind  eighty-five  pupils  were  present 
on  June  28th  1868.^^      Many  of  these  pupils  came  from  the 
model  schools.      The  district  inspector  complained  in 
1870  that  in  1868  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  the  female 
and  infant  schools  were  removed  to  the  new  convent  school. 
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A  few  from  time  to  time  returned,  according  to  the  inspector, 
"only  to  be  again  withdrawn  by  the  same  directions  as 
scon  as  their  return  became  known".^^ 

Table  3  shows  the  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  Trim 
model  schools  for  the  years  1867  to  1871.      There  is  no 
doubt  btit  that  the  advent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  the 
town  affected  the  model  schools.      It  was  the  girLs"  school 
which  was  most  affected.      The  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  three  model  schools  in  1871  was  135.      The  average 
daily  attendance  of  girls,  however,  was  only  13.2.^^ 

There  is  evidence  that  the  exodus  of  girls  from  the 
model  schools  wac  on  account  of  other  than  religious  reasons. 
The  district  inspector  in  a  bitter  note  about  the  principal 
of  the  girls"  school  in  1871  declared: 

One  would  expect  that  she  would  concentrate 
her  attention  with  increasing  energy  on  the 
few  left,  if  with  no  higher  purpose,  at 
least  to  show  that  the  decrease  in  the 
attendance  was  not  in  any  way  attributable 
to  neglect  on  her  part.      This  she  has  not 
done  although  I  have  frequently  reroonstrateu 
with  her.  54 

Four  years  earlier  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board  had 

noted  the  lack  of  effia  -^ncy  of  the  drawing  t,eacher  in  the 
55 

female  school. 

TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ON  ROLLS  OF  TRIM 
MODEL  SCHOOLS,  1867  -  1871 


1867 

589 

1868 

473 

1869 

276 

1870 

289 

1871 

321 

SOURCE  :  Reports  of  the  Coiranissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  for  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870  1871 
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While  the  model  schools  suffered  a  severe  setback  in 
the  late  1860s #  they  continued  to  operate  on  a  smaller 
scale,  still  fulfilling  one  of  the  main  aims  of  model  schools, 
that  is,  non-demoninational  mixed  education. 

The  female  and  infant  schools  were  amalgamated  because 

of  falling  numbers  in  these  departments,^^      The  boys*  school 

was  not  so  affected  and  while  rumours  that  the  Christian 

Brothers  were  going  to  set  up  a  school  in  the  town  were 

circulating  in  187C  the  boys*  model  school  remained  the 

only  source  of  an  elementary  education  ior  CiiCl  Dlic  boys 
57 

in  Trim.         Consequently,  in  contrast  to  the  vast  majority 

of  the  other  model  schools  the  proportion  of  Catholics 

remained  very  high.      Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  were  giving  up  on  their 

aim  of  mixed  education.      The  two  denominational  schools 

in  Trim,  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Church  of 

Ireland,  were  receiving  state  aid  and  were  recognised  as 

national  schools  by  the  turn  of  the  century.      By  1910-11, 

177  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  receiving  grants 

from  the  commissioners,  including  schools  which  were  in 

58 

direct  opposition  to  their  own  model  schools.  While 
the  Trim  model  school  maintained  to  some  degree  the  notion 
ox  mixed  education,  its  operation  remained  a  poor  shadow 
of  the  original  designs. 

What  distinguished  the  m  -del  schools  from  the  ordinary 
national  schools  was  the  training  of  "candidate  teachers", 
or,  as  they  became  known,  "pupil  teachers".      A  dormitory 
was  provided  in  each  of  tU^  model  schools  for  the  male 
candidate  teachers.      Accommodation  nearby  weis  to  be 
provided  for  female  candidate  teachers.      The  training 
at  the  model  schools,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  was  seen 
originally  as  simply  a  stepping  stone  to  a  full  training 
course  in  the  central  model  schools.      The  pupil- teachers 
were  to  be  chosen  from  a  pool  of  paid  monitors  who  would 
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in  turn  be  selected  annually  from  among  deserving  pupils 
in  the  surrounding  national  schools. 


Thus  a  framework  of  promotions  within  the  na\ional 
board  system  was  provided.      In  1846  the  commissioners 
boasted: 

We  have  provided  that  talent  should  have  a 
•-neans  to  rise,  but  that  elevation  should 
be  gradual;    that  each  step  in  its  progress 
should  lead  naturally  to  the  next;    and  that 
at  each  stage,  the  abilities  of  the  person, 
his  disposition  and  manners  should  be 
prepared  for  the  further  advancement  which 
awaits  him.  59 

As  Susan  Parkes  says:    "the  district  model  schools  were 
seen  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  whole  structure /  proving 
a  bridge  between  the  ordinary  national  school  and  the  central 
training  institution". 

The  entry  requirements  for  pupil-teachers  were  laid 
down  by  the  commissioners.      The  candidates  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  district  inspector  following  an  examination/ 
"their  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  and  their  general 
fitness  being  also  considered" .^^ 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Trim  model  school/ 

the  pupil-teachers  remained  for  one  year,  not  for  six 

months  as  originally  planned.      By  the  end  of  1851/  eight 

pupil- teachers  had  finished  the. r  year's  course  of  training. 

In  1853  four  pupil-teachers  graduated  and  obtained  situations 

63 

as  teachers  in  national  schools.         There  were  problems/ 
however/  with  the  quality  of  candidates  for  the  position 
of  pupil-teachers.      In  1853  the  head  inspector  reported 
about  Trim: 

The  young  men  admitted  into  the  establishment 
in  the  capacity  of  Pupil-Teachers  are  quite 
inexperienced  in  the  art  of  teaching/ 
imperfectly/  if  at  all,  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  subjects  of  instruction/  and 
consequently  require  from  the  Head  Master/ 
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'  even  during  school  hours,  so  continuous  a 

superintendcince  as  to  prevent  him  perhaps 
from  giving  to  any  class  its  due  share  of 
attention .  64 

The  head  inspector  repeated  hivS  recommendation  o£  1856 
that  the  period  of  training  be  extended  to  two  years 
instead  of  one.^^     The  correspondence  of  the  Trim  model 
schools,  however,  shows  that  the  commissioners  had  already 
given  permission  to  extend  the  period  of  training  for 
pupil-teachers  to  two  years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Belfast  district  model  school 

in  May  1857,  Mr.  Keenan  said  that  pupil-teachers  "of 

distinguished  merit"  could  carry  on  their  course  of 

training  for  twoyears.^^      By  the  1860s  the  policy  of 

continuing  the  period  of  training  in  Trim  to  two  years 

was  very  common.      Indeed,  a  letter  from  the  Secretaries 

of  the  National  Board  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Conwell,  inspector  at 

Trim,  gave  p emission  to  a  pupil-teacher  to  continue  his 

6  8 

period  of  training  to  longer  than  two  years.         By  1868 

ninety-six  pupils  had  served  as  pupil-teachers  in  the  Trim 

model  schools,  forty -two  of  whom  were  still  in  the  board's 
69 

service. 

The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  was  difficult.  Pupil- 
teachers  had  to  rise  each  morning  at  5.30  a.m.  when  such 
duties  as  cleaning    of  classrooms  and  study  commenced. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school  in  the  course  of  their  study.      When  school  finished 
at  3.30  p.m.  there  followed  recreation,  study  and 
cleaning.  Even  the  diet  of  pupil-teachers  was  laid 

down  in  detail:    for  breakfast  they  were  to  receive  one 
pound  of  bread/    1    pint  of  milk,  on  alternate  days  1 
pint  of  cocoa.      For  dinner  on  Wednesday  the  menu  consisted 
of  1  lb.  of  bread  and  4  oz.  of  rice;    eggs  were  given 
occasionally  Instead  of  rlce.^^      Mr.  Newell,  the  district 
inspector,  commented  in  1851: 
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I  hold  it  to  be  of  paramount  importanct 
that/  while  the  dietary  is  sufficient/ 
it  should  be  simple  •  •     •  not  too  far 
removed  from  what  they  have  been  used  to, 
or  too  nearly  approaching  what  might  give 
them  ideas  of  luxury.  72 

On  coitqp-letion  of  their  course  of  training/  the  pupil- 
teachers  faced  an  exhaustive  examination  encompassing 
questions  on  history/  money  matters/  the  National  Board 

lesson  books /  arithmetic*  algebra/  natural  philosophy/ 

73 

school  management/  English  language  and  grammar.  If 
the  pupils  performed  adequately  in  the  examination  they 
could  then  be  appointed  to  any  of  the  board's  national 
schools . 

Overall/  one  can  see  the  Trim  model  schools  as  an 
ambitious  project  gaining  support  at  first  from  both  local 
and  central  sources.      They  aimed  at  providing  mixed 
education  and  in  contrast  to  the  other  model  schools 
throughout  the  country  continued  to  attract  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics.      While  the  Catholic  clergy 
became  more  and  more  critical  of  the  model  schools/  as 
the  century  progressed  those  in  Trim  remained  a  centre 
where  mixed  education/  to  some  degree/  did  take  place. 
Furthermore/  there  was  no  suggestion  that  the  Catholic 
boys  of  Trim  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  non-denominational 
system  of  education  there.      Recognition  by  the  National 
Board/  however/  and  support  of  two  denoiainational  schools 
in  the  town  (one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant)  showed  that 
the  ideal  of  mixed  education  was  no  longer  being  pursued 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

A  constant  criticism  of  the  model  schools  and  one  which 

was  repeated  in  the  Dale  Report  of  1904  was  that  they 

provided  education  at  a  very  cheap  rate  to  middle-class 
74 

pupils.         This  is  a  charge  which  did  not  hold  in  the  case 
of  the  Trim  model  schools.      The  poverty  of  the  town  and 
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district  ensured  that  the  model  schools  were  providing 
an  essential  service.      The  fact  that  so  many  "free" 
places  existed  in  the  Trim  model  schools  showed  that  a 
genuine  need  was  being  answered. 

The  efforts  by  Trim  and  the  model  schools  to  respond 
to  the  serious  want  of  qualified  teachers  are  much  more 
difficult  to  evaluate.      The  extension  of  the  period  of 
training  from  six  months  to  one  year  and  then  to  two  years 
meant  that  many  of  the  pupil- teachers  took  up  posts  in 
national  schools  and  never  received  further  training. 
The  issue  of  untrained  teachers  was  a  great  weakness  of 
the  national  board  system  of  education.      The  model  schools 
did  not  solve  the  problem.      They  only  ensured  that  it  was 
less  serious  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  without  the 
limited  amount  of  training  imparted  by  them. 
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ARCHBISHOP  W;L^^H  and  ST.  MARY'S  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 


The  problems  facing  woraen  stuuents  seeking  higher 
education  in  late  nineteenth  cent»iry  Ireland  vfere 
considerable.    Those  who  had  received  the  benefit  of  a 
good  iiecond  level  education  found  that  the  existing 
university  colleges  were  for  male  students  only.  Fr. 
William  Delar:y    S.J./  who  was  president  of  University 
College  (formorly  the  C  nholic  University,  now  entrusted 
by  the  hierarchy  to  the  ussuit  Order)    refused  to  let 
women  attend  the  fellows*  lectures  in  •«882.    The  Irish 
Association  of  Women  Graduates  (lAWG)  appealed  to  the 
senate  of  the  Royal  University,  seeking  to  gain  access 
for  women  students  to  these  same  lectures.    This  too  was 
turned  down.    The  end  result  was  that  Alexandra  College 
which  had  been  incorporated  under  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1887,  set  up  a  university 
department  that  was  open  to  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants.    This  was  not  to  the  liking  of  Dr.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  he  alwai*.  wanted  Catholic  women 
to  be  educated  in  a  Catholic  environment.    In  accordance 
with  his  wishes  the  Dominican  nuns*  communities  of  Sion 
Hill  and  Eccles  Street  consented  to  take  charge  of  a 
branch  house  in  the  south  side  of  the  city  "in  order  to 
facilitate  higher  education  amongst  Catholic  ladies 
without  obliging  them  to  attend  the  Alexandra  or 
Irotestant  Colleges" J    Dr.  Walsh  was  well  aware  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Dominican  nuns  as  was  illustrated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Mother  Prioress  of  Sion  Hill  a  month  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  college,  wherein  he  praised  their 
work  "more  especially  in  Eccles  Street".^    He  pointod 
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out,  however,  that  a  void  existed  which  required  filling 
in  the  field  of  women's  education,  namely  "a  well 
equipped  college".^    On  5  September,  1893  the  new  college 
was  opened  at  28  Merrion  Square,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Mary's  University  College.    The  wish  of  Sr.  Antonina 
Hanley,  Prioress  of  Dominican  Convent,  Eccles  Street, 
expressed  eight  years  earlier  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Walsh,"*  was  finally  fulfilled  -  a  college  had  been 
founded  "to  counteract  the  harmful  effects  of  this 
Alexandra".^  It  started  its  life  in  Eccles  Street  as  a 
university  department  preparing  students  for  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  University.    Mother  Patrick 
Shiel  and  Sr.  Stanislaus  McCarthy  were  it.3  co-founders. 

In  1893  the  department  was  transferred,  under 
Mother  Patrick  to  Merrion  Square.    The  Archbishop 
demonstrated  his  support  for  such  a  Cathol.lc  college  by 
volunteering  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  first  year  and  also 
by  bestowing  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  five  years  on 
the  college  to  be  distributed  in  scholarships  or  prizes 
as  the  college  should  decide.    The  college  council 
directed  the  course  of  studies  to  be  undertaken  there. 
It  was  comprised  of  Dr.  Walsh  who  was  President,  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
including  Baron  Palles,  The  Right  Hon.  The  0* Conor  Don, 
Fr.  William  Delany,  S.J.     and  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Molloy. 
The  commissioners  of  education  in  Ireland  were  also 
included,  along  with  the  heads  of  colleges  and  schools. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  Rev.  T.  Finlay  of  University 
College,  St.  Stephen's  Green  and  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  J. 
Byrne,  CM.,  President  of  St.  Patrick's  Training  College, 
Drumcondra.    Aside  from  the  college  council,  there 
existed  a  tutorial  committee  which  consisted  ox  the 
principal  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  these,  in 
turn,  formed  a  deliberative  council  to  advise  regarding 
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all  details  of  the  teaching  work  of  the  college.  The 
teaching  staff  was  made  up  of  graduates  from  the  Royal 
University,  professors  and  members  of  the  Dominican 
community  who  had  been  successful  in  the  intermediate 
and  university  examinations.    The  assistant  staff  was 
comprised  of  a  number  of  former  students  who  had  also 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  examinations.  No 
element  of  compulsion  existed  with  regard  to  taking 
these  examinations.    Dr.  Walsh  upon  studying  the 
proposed  prospectus  of  the  college  was  deXignted  to  see 
that  this  point  had  been  stressed.    In  a  letter  to 
Mother  Patrick  regarding  the  prospectus,  he  stated 
emphatically  "I  am  also  making  a  few  small  changes  in 
ray  letter  -  especially  one  to  bring  out  that  students 
are  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
competitive  examinations."^    Those  who  did  not  participate 
in  such  examinations  sat  for  a  well  organised  system  of 
college  examinations,  and  after  two  years  of  such  study 
they  received  a  college  certificate  as  proof  of  their 
endeavours. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  college  had  received  over 
60  applications  from  parents  desirous  of  placing  their 
children  in  the  college.    Some  of  these  applications  it 
is  reported  came  from  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as 
Ireland.    The  Freeman's  Journal, previewing  the  opening  of  the 
college,  regarded  such  an  institution  as  "necessary  in 
order  to  afford  Irish  ladies  an  opportunity  at  home  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  age."^ 
It  also  lavished  praise  on  the  work  of  the  Dominican  nuns 
for  their  contribution  to  girls'  education.    It  stated 
that 

the  country  owes  the  Dominican  nuns  a 
deep  dept  of  gratitude  for  the  .r 
successful  labours  in  the  cause  of 
education*   And  in  the  present  day,  in 
this  era  of  Competitive  Examinations 
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when  the  Public  Departments  of  the  State 
are  open  to  merit  alone,  tiie  Catholic 
body,  must  if  it  will  not  lag  behind, 
support  generously  and  work  successfully 
kindred  institutions  to  St.  Mary's 
University  College,  about  to  be  opened 
in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin.  8 

Archbishop  Walsh's  support,  financial  and  otherwise  to 
St.  Mary's,  was  crucial  to  the  survival  of  the  college. 
In  1897  Sr.  Imelda  sincerely  thanked  him  for  his  promise 
to  pay  rent  and  taxes  for  one  year  on  a  residence  house 
for  their  girls.    This  was  an  added  extra  to  the  monies 
he  had  already  pledged  to  the  college.    It  amounted  to 
f 150.  One  year  later,  the  same  sister  was  pleading 

with  the  Archbishop  once  again  for  the  rent  of  the 
residence  house. ^    Great  difficulty  had  been  anticipated 
in  financing  the  residence  without  aid  from  its  mother 
house  at  Sion  Hill.    Her  awareness  of  the  need  For  girls 
to  be  properly  educated,  irrespective  of  finam^s, 
primarily  with  a  view  to  giving  them  a  career  opportunity 
was  portrayed  in  the  following:     "i  find  many  parents  who 
from  their  social  position  should  have  their  children 
well  educated  find  it  hard  to  pay  and  then,  others  wish 
to  have  them  educated  to  get  good  situations  as  teachers."''^ 
As  teaching  was  one  of  the  very  few  careers  then  open  to 
women  it  was  essential  that  the  nuns  did  not  allow 
financial  matters  to  impinge  on  this  right  to  a  career 
opportunity.  * 

Acquisition  of  students  by  the  college  was  a  top 
priority.    Some  parents  of  day  pupils  encountered 
difficulties  with  paying  the  fees  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  nuns  was  minimal.  With 
the  Archbishop's  continued  support,  these  unpaid  fees 
would  not  have  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
nuns.    They,  nevertheless,  indicate  that  the  sisters 
were  catering  for  a  number  of  poor  girls.    These  students 
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may  have  been  able  to  repay  the  nuns  sooner  than  they 
anticipated,  particularly  if  they  won  any  money  prizes 
in  the  competitive  examinations.    Mother  Patrick  had 
made  provision  for  this.    In  a  brief  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  explaining  allocation  of  funds  within  the 
college  she  stated: 


we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  -  to  gxve 
£50  to  Mrs.  Gray  for  the  children's 
maintenance  and  the  rest  to  come  to  the 
college  with  the  understanding  that  if 
any  of  the  girls  succeed  in  gaining  any 
money  prizes  that  they  will  make  up  to 
the  college  from  them,  whatever  is 
wanting  in  their  college  fees.  11 


By  1898,  the  college  was  beginning  to  find  its  feet. 

Sr.  Imelda  had  managed  to  put  by  £200  which 

enabled  her  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  residence  house  for 

the  first  time.    She  added  "This  I  had  after  paying 

every  expense  incurred.    This  shows  how  well  the  college 

is  getting  on  as  when  I  came  here  there  was  only  7s.  Id. 

1 2 

to  our  account  in  the  Bank."       The  other  nuns  in  the 

house  were  unaware  of  its  financial  state.    Sr.  Imelda 

had  been  advised  by  a  Fr.  Tom  Tully  to  keep  it  thus,  so 

that  the  convent  at  Sion  Hill  would  not  find  out  and 

then  refuse  to  pay  the  rent  for  St.  Mary's,  in  view  of 

its  increasing  prosperity.    To  justify  herself  in  not 

informing  Sion  Hill  of  the  financial  standing  of  St.  Mary's 

she  pleaded  that  the  rent  "is  only  equivalent  to  our 
13 

support."       However,  she  did  inform  the  Archbishop  of 
all  that  was  going  on,    and  hoped  that  he  would  see 
matters  from  her  point  of  view.    Being  an  unendowed 
college,  a  healthy  financial  state  was  central  to  its 
working.    So,  while  others  in  the  community  got  on  with 
the  task  of  educating,  the  Prioress  was  concentrating 
on  matters  financial.    St.  Mary's  was  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Walsh  as  a  benefactor  and,  being  a  pioneering 
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movement  of  his  own  making  for  the  higher  education  of 
Catholic  women,  it  could  only  go  from  strength  to 
strencth. 

From  the  beginning,  the  college  sought  to  repay 
Dr.  Walsh's  faith  in  it  by  achieving  the  best  possible 
results.    He  in  turn  offered  a  further    £70  prize 
money  for  those  who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
intermediate  and  Royal  University  examinations.    In  his 
speech  on  prize  giving  day  he  complimented  the  work  of 
the  college  and  its  students  and  stated  that  they  both 


had  been  tried  by  an  exacting  test,  the 
test  of  open  examination  by  two  public 
bodies  -  the  Royal  University  and  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  -  and  the 
college  and  its  students  have  come 
through  that  trying  ordeal  with  a 
credit  far  in  excess  of  anything  that 
even  those  of  us  who  were  most  sanguine 
in  our  hopefulness  for  its  future,  had 
thought  of  <inticipating  for  it  in  its 
first  or  in  any  of  its  earlier  years.  14 


Despite  this  success,  however,  he  reminded  the  audience 
that  this  was  not  the  prime  function  of  the  foundation. 
The  college  existed  for  a  far  brighter  end  than  the  mere 
training  of  students  to  pass  the  public  examinations  of 
an  examining  board,  no  matf'r  how  great  the  success.  He 
pointed  out 


Ita  very  name,  St.  Mary's,  must  keep  the 
higher  and  nobler  object  of  its  existence 
always  in  view  of  its  students.    This  is 
not  merely  a  college  -  it  is  a  Catholic 
College.    The  one  real  reason  for  its 
existence  is  that  it  is  a  college  where 
provision  is  made  for  filling  up  the  gaps, 
the  wide  and  unsightly  gaps,  that  of 
necessity  exist  in  every  public  examination 
or  of  public  instruction  which  takes 
account  of  proficiency  in  secular  learning 
only.  15 


Fr.  William  Delany,  S.J.,  catered  for  religious  instruction 
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within  the  college.    The  Archbishop  deemed  it  essential 
that  only  Catholic  doctrine  and  theory  be  delivered 
within  the  college,  otherwise  the  danger  to  the  students' 
faith  was  seen  to  be  far  greater  than  if  the  students 
attended  a  Protestant  college.    The  interests  of  the 
Catholic  religion  had  to  be  protected  at  all  costs.  In 
his  speech  on  prize  giving  day  in  1895  Dr.  Walsh 
encouraged  all  present  to  look  beyond  the  prizes  and  the 
distinctions  toward  the  future  of  the  college.  He 
recognised  that  the  college  was  sadly  hampered  by  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodation  for  its  students.    He  did 
not  want  to  see  such  developing  work  hampered  by 
inefficiency  and  energy  wasting.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
students  be  in  reasonable  comfort  while  working.  He 
also  wanted  the  public  to  be  aware  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  educational  feats  were  performed.  The 
Freeman's  Journal/  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  presentation 
of  prizes,  carried  an  extract  vrtiich  left  nobody  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  achievements  of  the  college  over  a  two 
year  period.    It  stated: 


Two  years  is  an  exceedingly  brief  period 
in  the  life  of  an  educational  institution, 
but,  anyone  who  impartially  examines  what 
has  been  achieved  by  St.  Mary's  in  that 
short  time  will  not  be  inclined  to 
lightly  set  limits  to  fts  career  of  future 
usefulness  and  success.  16 


In  the  competitive  sphere  of  university  examinations, 
the  students  had  proven  their  worth.    In  its  first  year, 
it  had  almost  tied  with  the  endowed  Cork  Queen's  College, 
having  acquired  nine  distinctions  as  distinct  from  its 
rival's  ten.    Taking  the  comparison  a  step  further,  one 
finds,  that  St.  Mary's  was  awarded  five  honours  as 
compared  with  the  Cork  Queen's  College's  only  one. 
Fifteen  distinctions,  including  two  exhibitions  were  won 
by  its  students.    St.  Mary's  secured  first  place  in 
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English,  second  in  Latin,  fourth  in  French,  first  in 
German,  and  first  and  third  places  in  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  niatriculation  examinations/  all  of  which  spurred 
the  writer  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  to  st-ite  that 

This  is  an  ail  round  performance  of 
first  class  merit  and  stamps  the 
teaching  of  the  college  as  unquestion- 
ably able.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  every  one  of  the  subjects  just  set 
out  St.  Mary's  University  College, 
holds  the  premier  place  of  the  Dublin 
Ladies*  Colleges.     Success  of  this 
kind  is  not  the  outcome  of  chance.  It 
points  to  a  high  order  of  teaching  and 
an  admirable  system  of  work.  These 
qualities  are,  5n  fact,  characteristic 
of  St.  Mary's  University  College,  and 
are  the  best  guarantee  that  its 
brilliant  promise  will  as  the  years  go 
on,  be  succeeded  by  increasingly 
distinguished  achievements.  17 

It  may  be  that  the  writer  in  Freeman's  Journal  is 
expressing  his  own  opinions  on  the  matter,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  wording,  at  least,  if  not  the  opinions 
too,  are  those  of  Archbishop  Walsh.    He  frequently  used 
the  newspaper  as  his  mouthpiece  and,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  discussed  the  approach  he  wished  the  leader 
writer  to  take  on  an  issue.    It  may  well  be  that  the 
approach  was  also  discussed  on  this  occasion.   Dr.  Walsh 
always  decided  on  the  amount  of  the  proceedings  to  be 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  number  of 
reporters  attending  the  prize  giving  ceremonies. 

In  1895,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year's  function- 
ing, with  attendance  at  lectu'-es  becoming  more  regular 
and  the  studies  of  those  attending  becoming  more 
systematic  and  purposeful,  the  number  preparina  to  do 
the  full  course  of  college  studies  wa ;  constantly 
growing.    Twenty-five  students  presented  themselves  that 
year  (the  same  as  in  the  previous  year)  for  the  examinations 
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of  the  Royal  University.    Only  three  failed,  while  the 
distinctions  achieved  increased  from  13  honours  and  one 
V   exhibition  in  1894,  to  14  honours,  two  exhibitions,  one 
first  class  scholarship  of    £40  per  annum  for 
three  years,  and  two  junior  fellowships  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  for  four  years,  in  1895.    The  first 
scholarship  in  Modern  Literature  had  been  won  by  Mary 
Bamiville,  who  was  also  a  winner  of  an  exhibition  at 
the  matriculation  examinations.    The  junior  fellowship 
in  Modem  Literature  was  \7on  by  Katherine  Murphy,  and 
that  in  English  and  Histoxy  by  Mary  Hayden.    Miss  Hayden 
had  attended  the  lectures  given  in  the  college  on  the 
philological  portion  of  the  fellowship  course,  wnile  the 
remainder  of  her  studies  were  taken  in  Alexandra  College. 
Miss  Murphy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  a  student  of 
St.  Mary's  throughout.    2tother  Patrick  was  overjoyed  at 
the  news  -and  immediately  taking  pen  to  paper  wrote  to 
Dr.  Walsh:     "I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  exceeded  our 
expectations  and  I  make  no  delay  in  sending  the  good 
nexvs.**      She  was  delighted,  in  particular  about  Katherine 
Murphy»s  triumph,  as  St.  Stanislaus  had  been  her  teacher 
all  through  her  courses  in  the  college,  and  also  that 
"she  was  competing  with  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
students  of  Alexandra  College. "^^    Mother  Patrick  felt 
honoured  that  Mary  Hayden  should  acknowledge ^the  part 
played  by  St.  Mary's  in  gaining  her  fellowship  by  having 
the  college  name  coupled  with  that  of  Alexandra  College. 
Mary  Bamiville' s  success  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  because  she  was  the  only  student  in  St.  Mary's 
undertaking  the  B.A.  in  Modern  Literature  and  was  also 
"strictly  one  of  the  students  of  the  college  in  daily 
attendance..."  and  ended  up  taking  honours  "...  amongst 
a  chosen  few.^         At  the  prize  giving  ceremony  for  1895, 
Archbishop  Walsh  acclaimed  all  three  but  more  especially 
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Katherine  Murphy  as  her  prize  was 


the  highest  and  most  honourable,  and 
therefore  the  most  coveted  even  amon< 
the  prizes  and  distinctions  that  the 
Royal  University  had  reserved  as 
rewards  for  the  most  brilliantly 
distinguished  graduates,  21 


He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  success  would  bring  the 
Dominican  nuns  much  credit  as  her  education  had  been 
entrusted  entirely  to  them,  Mary  Hayden's  success  was 
also  lauded,  and  Dr,  Walsh  admitted  that  the  claim  for 
undivided  credit  for  her  success  could  not  be  claimed  by 
St.  Mary's,  as  she  was  more  closely  connected  with 
Alexandra  College,    However,  she  herself  wished  to  give 
credit  to  the  college  as  she  believed  that  the  lectures 
given  her  there  by  Professor  Arnold  on  Early  English 
Literature  and  Philology  played  a  vital  part  in  her 
acquisition  of  the  exhibition.    The  competition  was  open, 
fully  and  absolutely,  to  the  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University  of  net  less  than  two  years'  standing,  and 
subject  to  one  restriction,  that  no  one  person  was 
eligible  for  a  fellowship  who  was  already  a  ^illow  or 
professor  in  any  university  or  college,  such  as  Trinity 
College,  or  the  Queen's  Colleges,    Under  such  competition 
ware  these  fellowships  won,  Mary  Barniville's  achievement 
was  also  complimented  by  the  Archbishop,  as  were  many 
other  successes  in  the  university  and  intermediate 
examinations.    He  now  felt  satisfieC  that  the  college  had 
proven  its  worth,  and  was  no  longer  open  to  the  reproach 
of  having  failed  to  provide  for  Catholic  girls  the  study 
of  the  various  branches  of  secular  learning  up  to  the 
highest  grades.    It  had  in  fact  achieved  the  highest 
grades  and  considerable  success  too.    Dr,    Walsh  was  all 
the  more  pleased  for  the  success  of  St,  Mary's  especially 
when  it  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
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a  system  of  instruction  initiated  from 
end  to  end  by  its  unnatural  ostracism 
of  religion  from  the  place  which  it  is 
the  unalienable  right  of  religion  to 
hold  in  everv  <;YStem  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  eaucaticn,  22 


This  strongly-worded  rebuke  portrays  the  Archbisho^^'s 
views  on  the  non-religion  based  curriculum  provided  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  jis  also 
a  declaration  of  Catholic  hierarchy's  point  of  view  on 
the  unquest-ionable  right  of  religion  to  be  central  to 
any  system  of  education,    Mon signer  Molloy  supporte*,! 
this  viewpoint  and  outlined  the  chief  aim  of  St,  Mar/'s 
to  be 

the  association  of  the  ordinary  routine 

of  secular  educational  work  with  a  sour*^ 

training  in  the  principles,  practices, 

and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 

authorities  are  specially  pleased  to  be 

able  to  report  still  further  progress, (sic) 23 

It  was  during  the  month,  of  June  1897  that  St,  Mary's 
received  a  most  worthwhile  boost  to  its  already 
increasing  morale.    On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  a 
Colonel  Davies  visited  the  college  with  a  view  to  having 
his  daughters  reinstated,  on  the  same  terms  as  he  had 
been  paying  for  them  at  Alexandra  College,    sr,  Imelda 
delayed  her  reply  until  she  had  first  contacted  Archbishop 
Walsh,    When  the  girls  were  in  the  college  previousj.y,  a 
different  Cinancial  agreement  existed  but,  ne^'crtheless , 
she  was  able  to  inform  Dr,  Walsh  that  "our  financial 
affairs  will  now  allow  me  to  meet  the  Colonel's  wishes," 
The  girls'  return  to  St,  Mary's  was  hailed  as  a  great 
victory  and  the  best  advertisement  the  college  could 
obtain.    It  is  reported  that  the  Misses  Davies  had 
acknowledged  that  their  studies  had  gone  backwards  from 
the  time  of  their  previous  departure.    The  authorities  at 
St,  Mary' s  were  now  hoping  that  this  would  be  the 
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beginning  of  an  e"Odus  of  Catholic  girl  students  froia 
Alexandra  to  their  own  college. 

Because  St.  Mary*s  was  an  unendowed  college,  no 
opportunity  was  missed  by  the  annalist  to  compare 
results  with  the  Queen's  colleges,  especially  if  a 
victory  over  any  one  of  them  w.-is  recorded.    In  1898,  on 
the  list  of  results  of  the  Royal  University  the  college 
was  placed  fourth,  with  a  total  of  20  distinctions  -  13 
first-class  and  seven  second-class  -  leaving  the  Queen's 
college,  Galway  far  behind.    This  latter  college,  though 
receiving  an  annual  endowment  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  had  no  place  whatever  on  the  list  of  distinctions. 
St.  Mary's  had  its  greatest  successes  in  1898  in  the 
area  of  Modern  Languages.    By  the  end  of  the  college 
year  1899,  it  had  scored  more  honours  and  exhibitions  in 
arts  than  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway 
combined.    In  the  summary  of  results  it  was  now  flacod 
third  with  just  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast  and  the 
University  College  Dublin,  placed  in  front  of  it. 
However.,  it  had  achieved  the  great  goal  toward  which  it 
had  been  -striving  from  its  beginning,  namely,  being  first 
of  all  the  women's  colleges  in  Ireland  on  the  results 
list.    Having  recorded  this  noteworthy  feat,  the  annalist 
stops  to  ponder  the  injustices  of  it  all  and  asks: 


Could  the  Arts  School  of  Cork  and  Galway 
Queen's  Colleges  survive  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  as  State  endowed 
Institutions  after  the  exposure  of  their 
failure  which  the  competition  of  the 
Royal  University  has  involved.  24 


Although  the  question  is  not  answered,  the  anticipated 
answer  lies  in  the  negative.    Only  one  student  from  the 
Cork  college  appears  in  the  honours'  list  of  the  Royal 
University  for  the  year  1898-99.    Galway  had  secured 
three  distinctions,  and  St.  Mary's  "the  unendowed. 
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handicapped  Girl's  University  College  in  Merrion  Square," 
had  more  than  both  conibined.    in  the  autumn  examinations, 
seven  students  of  st.  Mary's  were  placed  on  the  register 
of  the  Royal  University  as  graduates,  five  distinctions 
at  the  degree  examinations  secured,  and  also  a  first 
class  scholarship.    The  overall  success  and  achievements 
of  St.  Mary's  led  the  Annalist  to  conclude;    "indeed  the 
success  of  that  Institution  is  a  sample  of  what  might  be 
done  for  education  in  Ireland  even  with  funds  going  to 
waste,  were  a  right  use  made  of  them."^^  Archbishop 
Walsh  would  have  undoubtedly  approved  of  those 
sentiments.    However,  the  question  of  financing  St. Mary's 
never  really  bothered  him.    Lack  of  accommodation 
perturbed  him  no  end.    In  his  speech  on  prize  giving  day 
in  1895,  he  praised  the  work  in  the  college,  despite  it 
being  impeded  and  hindered  by  many  and  various  drawbacks, 
and  concluded  that  the  full  scale  of  izs  success  could 
only  be  measurea  and  ascertained  in  the  light  of  these 
drawbacks.    He  reminded  all  present: 

We  have  to  bear  m  mind  that  St.  Mary's 
has  now  but  completed  the  second  year 
of  its  exi^icence,  and  that,  as  yet,  it 
is  hampered    in  its  work  by  the  want  of 
suitable  accommodation,  by  the  want  of 
a  building,  in  which  that  work  -  now 
rapidly  developing  work  -  could  be  got 
through  without  waste  of  energy  and 
with  thorough  efficiency,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absence  of  even  moderate 
comfort  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  27 

To  find  suitable  and  adequate  accommodation  for 
such  a  venture  would  not  be  easy,    it  was  not  until  1898 
that  an  ideal  dwelling  to  suit  their  needs  was  put  up 
for  sale.    This  place  was  situated  on  the  Marlborough 
Road,  and  its  name  was  Muckrcjs  Park.    It  contained 
four  acres  of  ground,  a  ve/cy  fine  house  and  a  lease 
forever,    its  price  was  six  thousand  pounds  with  a  yearly 
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rent  of    £20,    The  community  in  Merrion  Square  became 
aware  of  this  site  being         sale  and  the  Prioress,  sr, 
Imelda.  vrote  to  Archbishcp  Walsh  informing  him  of  the 
situation,    she  felt  that  there  was  no  point  in  asking 
Sion  Hill  to  purchase  the  house,  as  they  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  rent  and  taxes  for 
the  houses  in  Blackrock  and  Merrion  Square,  which  came  to 
six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,    she  was  hoping  that  Dr, 
Walsh  would  be  disposed  toward  lending  them  the  purchase 
money  of  six  thousand  pounds  and  two  thousand  pounds  to 
build  classrooms  and  a  residence  house  for  their  boarders. 
The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  Sion  Hill  paid 
annuall/  for  the  rent  and  taxes  of  St,  Mary*s  was  visual- 
ized as  going  tc^ardu  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan, 
the  taxes  and  cround  ren^^  of  Muckross  Park  which  came 
to  £50       and  a  college  balance  of  £70  and  still 
have  some  money  remaining,    sr,  Imelda  pointed  out  that 
Sion  Hill  had  not  been  informed  of  the  matter,  pending 
Dr,  Walsh's  advice.    Within  a  fortnight  we  find  the 
Prioress  of  Sion  Hill,  Sr,  •vugustine,  writing  to  the 
Archbishop  informing  him  of  t»^e  situation  \aving  been 
requested  to  do  so  by  Mother  Patr^«^.    In  the  letter, 
Sr,  Augustine  stressed  that  due  to  their  current 
financial  situation,  they  would  not  be  able  to  assist  in 
the  purchasing  of  the  house  on  Marlborough  Road,  The 
final  couple  of  lines  of  the  letter  had  a  hint  of 
desperation  about  them.    They  read:    "The  community  in 
Lhe  Square  (St,  Mary's)  are  anxious,    I  should  ask  your 
permission  to  borrow  the  money, "^^    But,  then  the 
correspondence  on  this  topic  comes  to  a  close.    It  can 
not  be  ascertained  whether  this  money  was  lent  or  not. 
The  next  one  reads  on  the  issue  is  the  account  of  its 
purchase  for  the  use  of  the  community  of  st,  Mary's, 
The  Sion  Annalist  informs  us  that  Muckross  Park, 
Donnybrook,  was  purchased  in  1900,  with  a  view  to 
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providi- gf  a  perwanent  house  for  St,  Mary's,  which  was 
perforce  compelled  by  its  own  growing  importance,  to 
emigrate  to  a  more  permanent  and  suitable  abode.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  Morehampton  Read,  with  Its 
entrance  on  Marlborough  Road  and  secluded  in  groves, 
gardens  and  green  meadows  as  if  it  were  miles  outside 
the  city.    From  a  transport  point  of  view,  the  tramways 
from  the  city,  Rathmines,  Lansdowne  Road,  and  Dalkey  all 
passed  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  college,  which 
was  an  important  consideration  in  the  acquisition  of 
numbers.    Being  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  it  was 
making  provision  for  the  pupils  from  jouth  Dublin  who 
wished  to  avail  of  it,     while,  at  the  same  time, 
extending  the  Dominican  challenge  to  Alexandra  College. 
Eleanor  Butler,  one  of  the  first  pupils  to  enter 
Muckross  Park,  described  her  first  experience  thus: 

I  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  at 
Muckross  Park  in  the  foundation  year* 
was  witness  of  the  gi:eat  courage  and 
earnestness  with  which  the  founders 
faced  their  task,    I  profited  from  the 
chance  which  they  opened  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  at:  a  time 
when  women's  chances  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland  were  almost  nil,  29 

However,  tremendous  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  female  education.    This  can  only  be  judged  by 
the  comparison    of  numbers  and  money  value  of  all 
prizes,  as  divided  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
students,    ir  1900,  the  college  had  its  greatest  success 
when  it  outstripped  its  rivals,  both  in  the  number  and 
values  of  the  prizes  awarded  them.    In  1901,  the  pusition 
was  improved  still  further.    While  figures  for  comparison 
purposes  have  not  always  been  forthcoming,  St.  Mary's 
position,  in  terms  of  results,  relative  to  the  other 
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colleges  affiliated  to  the  Royal  University,  has  been 
the  standard  by  which  their  success  has  partly  been 
judged.    These  positional  figures  reveal  nothing  of  the 
results  and  prizes  themselves.    Nevertheless,  by  using 
the  figures  relating  to  St.  Mary's  for  both  these  items 
and  the  occasional  references  to  other  colleges- 
performances,  one  can  see  how  St.  Mary's  progressed  in 
leaps  and  bounds  in  a  very  short  sp=c-  of  time,    what  is 
of  greater  significance  is  that  this  noteworthy  success 
rate  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  advancement  in  higher 
education  attained  through  the  woian's  colleges,  in 
the  case  of  Catholic  women  students,  st.  Mary's  had 
played,  and  would  continue  to  play  a  vital  and  signific- 
ant role  in  this  work,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of 
Archbishop  Walsh  and  the  trust  he  placed  in.the  Dominican 
nuns  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

As  the  reputation  of  St.  Mary's  grew  so  the 
Archbishop  faded  into  the  background.    The  Dominican  nuns 
haa  his  complete  trust  when  it  came  to  the  smooth  running 
of  the  college.    He  had  made  his  contribution  zo  the 
higher  education  of  women  by  setting  up  and  financing 
this  separate  Catholic  women's  college  from  the  ouiset. 
Even  though  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Robertson 
commission  by  Mary  Hayden  on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  nuns 
supported  the  concept  of  co-education  (i.e.  men  and  women 
attending  the  same  lectures)  Mother  Patrick  and  her 
Dominican  peers  fought  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
college  as  long  as  a  solution  to  the  university  question 
was  not  forthco.-ing.    m  1903  the  sion  Council  decided  to 
transfer  the  university  classes  back  to  Eccles  street  as 

Donnybrook  had  been  found  an  inconvenient 
5?"°?/*^''         students  residing  at  the 

Saf^h^^^u"^  ^"^  consequence 

was  that  the  number  attending  the 
University  classes  was  much  diminished. 
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and,  in  many  cases,  some  of  the  best 
students  formerly  attending  St.  Mary's 
went  to  Stephen's  Green,  Loreto  College, 
owing  to  the  inconvenient  distance. 
This  circumstance  lessened  considerably 
our  successes*  30 

From  being  in  competition  with  Alexandra  College  it  now 
had  competition  from  a  fellow  Catholic  college.  Both 
their  lives  were  shortlived,  however.    The  deathknell 
was  sounded  in  1908  when  no  place  could  be  found  for 
separate  women's  colleges  within  the  plan  for  the 
National  University.    This  great  pio^ieering  movement  by 
the  Dominican  nuns  came  to  rest  in  the  same  house  which 
had  provided  grinds  for  women  taking  the  e;camindtions  of. 
the  Royal  University,  prior  to  Archbishop  Walsh's 
invitation  to  provide  university  education  for  the  women 
of  Ireland. 
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BALLITORE  QUAKER  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  UNIQUE  CURRICULUM^ 
1726  -  1836 

Cyril  Brannigan 

Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  of  the  Quaker 
private  boarding  schools  in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  Ireland  was  that  run  by  three  generations  of  the 
Shackleton  family  at  Ballitore/  Co.  Kildare.  Ballli:ore 
xs  a  small  vilJ^age  in  south  Kildare  on  the  borders  o£  Co. 
Wicklow/  and  is  about  28  miles  from  Dublin.    During  tXie 
latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  Quakers, 
Barcroft  and  Strettel,  purchased  the  land  and  transformed 
its  appeal  "ance,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eiahteentn 
century  Ballitore  was  a  thriving  Quaker  colony.  The 
famous  boys'  ooarding  school  had  been  founded  in  1726  by 
/ibrahcim  Shackleton,  a  Yorkshire  schocJ master.    It  was  the 
only  Quaker  boarding  school  in  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth 
century  which  piovided  more  than  an  elementary  education 
for  its  pupils,  and  it  gained  a  considerable  reputation 
for  the  teaching  of  the  classics  and  mathematics. 
Furthermore,  while  embodying  the  traditional  classics  't 
the  core  of  the  curriculum,  Ballitore  boarding  school  was 
nearly  half  a  century  ahead  of  its  time,  when  in  the 
1780s  it  offered  nodern  languages  and  shorthand  as  a 
"conscious  preparation  for  a  commercial  career".^ 

Ballitore  boarding  school  catered  for  the  educational 
needs  of  between  50  and  60  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from 
the  extremely  young  to  the  fully  mature.    Among  the  former 
were  Tom  and  Sam  Eyre,  illegitimate  sons  of  Stratford 
Byj;e,  the  warden  of  Galway,  both  of  whom  entered 
BaJ.litore  school  in  1766.    According  to  Mary  Leadbeater, 
the  Quaker  authoress  and  granddaughter  of  Abraham  Shackleton, 
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"Tom  Eyre  was  not  long  out  of  petticoats,  and  Sam  still 
wore  them".^ 

Another  very  young  pupil  was  Aldworth  Phaire,  the  son 
of  e  colonel,  who  entered  the-  school  at  five  years  of  age 
in  1777,  joined  the  army  in  adult  life,  and  died  in  the 
West  Indies.      While  the  majority  of  pupils  at  Ballitore 
school  were  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
thi  -e  were  a  number  of  older  students  who  were  generally 
classified  as  "parlour-boarders"/    The  latter,  for  the 
most  F^rt,  lived  in  the  same  house  as  the  master  and 
family,  and  attended  school  with  the  regular  boarders. 
Typical  of  the  parlour  boarders  was  Robert  Baxter  from 
Monaghan  who  attended  Ballitore  in  1775  when  he  was  16 
years  old,^  and  Bob  Bayley,  son  of  the  Shackletons' 
landlord,  who  attended  the  school  at  17  years  of  age.^ 
The  parlour  boarders  had  a  considerably  more  informal 
relationship  with  the  master  than  the  regular  boarders 
had,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  family.    Among  the  oldest  scholars  to  attend 
Ballitore  school  was  Thomas  Wray,  who  was  about  27  years 
old,  and  who  came  "to  study  such  branches  of  mathematics 
as  would  qualify  him  for  the  army".^ 

While  Ballitore  boarding  school  was  mainly  a  school 
for  Quakers,  it  included  many  non-Quakers  on  its  roll. 
The  roost  illustrious  of  the  latter  were  undoubtedly, 
Edmund  Burke,  who  came  to  Ballitore  with  his  elder 
brother  Garrett  and  his  younger  brother  Rich^ird  in  1741,® 
and  the  famous  United  Irishman,  James  Napper  Tandy,  who 
attended  the  school  in  1749.    Other  famous  past  pupils 
of  the  school  were  Richard  Brocklesby,  later  to  become 
physician  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Paul  Cardinal  Cullen  who 
entered  the  new  day  school  under  James  White  in  1812. 

Ballitore  boarding  school  catered  mainly  for  the 
educational  needs  of  affluent  Quakers  whose  only  other 
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alternative  was  to  attend  Quaker  boarding  schools  in 
England,    Although  there  were  21  board  .ng  schools  in 
existence  for  Quakers  in  England  by  1760,^  Irish  Quakers 
had  failed  to  establish  a  single  boarding  school,  with 
the  exception  of  the  privately  run  Ballitore  school,  up 
to  1764. 

Despite  being  a  highly  respected  Quaker  boarding 
school,  often  visited  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Ballitore  was,  nevertheless,  untypical  of  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  Irish  Quaker 
schools.    It  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Leinster 
provincial  meeting,  and  its  acceptance  of  non-Quakers  on 
its  roll  was  an  innovation  frowned  upon  by  many 
traditional  Quakers  who  saw  Quaker  education  as  an 
extremely  exclusive  and  guarded  affair.    With  its 
emphasis  on  modern  languages,  especially  French, 
Ballitore  boarding  school,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
was  clearly  ahead  of  other  Irish  Quaker  schools,  which 
provided  little  more  than  an  elementary  education.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  justly  claimed  that  Ballitore  was  the  first 
Quaker  'secondary*  school  in  Ireland,    While  the  Quaker 
provincial  schools  (established  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century)  taught  an  extremely  limited  curriculuD.,  and 
dispensed  with  their  pupils  at  14  years  of  age,  Ballitore 
boarding  school  prepared  its  Quaker  pupils  for  a  career 
in  business,  and  prepared  many  non-Quakers  for  entrance 
to  the  University,    Edmund  Bux'ke,  for  instance,  entered 
Trinity  Oollecje,  Dublin  froia  Ballitore  in  1744,^^  and 
maintained  a  -ife  3ong  friendship  with  Richard  Shackleton,. 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  school,    Ballitore  was  also 
untypical  of  other  contemporary  Quaker  schools  in  the 
sense  that  there  was  a  considerable  cosmopolitan  element 
in  residence  there.    Pupils  came  to  the  school  from 
places  as  far  afield  as  Jamaica,  Norway  and  France,  Mary 
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Leadbeater  records  that  "many  West  Indians  were  sent  to 
the  &chool»\^"'  and  in  reference  to  the  French  influence 
there  she  related: 

Several  French  men  and  boys  came  here  in 
the  time  of  my  grandfather  to  learn 
English,  and  they  left  the  name  of  the 
"French  Room"  to  a  large  apartment  in  which 
they  slept.  12 

The  influence  of  different  cultures  at  Ballitore  must 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  much  broader 
educational  milieu  in  evidence  at  the  school,  a  milieu 
which  contrasted  sharply  with  the  rather  narrow  learning 
enviromn«=»nt  provided  by  the  provincial  boarding  schools. 

On  Abraham  Shackleton's  retirement  in  1756,  the 
mastership  of  Ballitore  school  passed  to  his  son  Richard. 
In  1765  the  latter  was  approached  with  the  offer  of 
becoming  headmaster  of  a  projected  new  provincial  school, 
exclusively  for  Quaker  boys.    Richard  turned  down  the 
offer  by  stating  that: 


While  approving  of  a  ^select  boarding  school  for  Friends", 
Richard  felt  that  his  own  talent  lay  in  giving  a  virtuous 
education,  and  conscientious  care  to  others,  wno  then 
became  dispersed  among  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends.^"* 

The  Quaker  boys*  boarding  school  at  Ballitore  was 
probably  administered  on  less  formal  lines  than  the 
three  provincial  schools  at  Mountmellick,  Lisburn  and 
Newtown,  Waterford.    Because  Ballitore  school  was  inde- 
pendently run  by  the  Shac'-leton  family,  and  was  not  under 
the  control  of  the  provincial,  or  yearly  meetings,  there 
was  no  school  committee  reporting  co  the  provincial 


I  think  it  is  some  advantage  to  us  to 
have  children  of  others  educated  by 
persons  of  our  oersuasion,  who  have  the 
welfare  of  our  Society  at  heart.  13 
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meeting.    Consequently  there  is  very  little  evidence 

available  to  historians  on  the  day  to  day  organisation 

o£  Ballitore.    We  do  know,  howeyer,  because  the  school 

also  accepted  non-Quaker  pupils,  that  a  Protestant 

Episcopalian  usher  was  always  employed  there,  whose  duty 

it  was  to  hear  the  catechism  of  his  co-religionists  who 

were  on  the  rolls,  and  to  accompany  them  to  divine 

service  on  Sundays  at  TimolinJ^  The  senior  household 

staff  at  Ball^.tore  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 

centuries  were  mostly  Quakers,  and  the  "inferior  servants" 

as  Mary  Leadbeater  calls  them,  were  generally  Roman 
1 6 

Catholics.       There  was  always  a   ^teward  employed  at 
Ballitore  and  one  of  his  many  tasko  was  to  bring  back 
boys  who  had  run  away  from  the  school.    One  particularly 
successful  steward  was  a  Quaker  named  James  McConnaughty, 
of  whom  Mary  Leadbeater  says : 

If  a  boy  ran  away  from  school,  James  was 
dispatched  after  him,  and  such  was  his 
success  that  the  boys  gave  him  the  name 
of  "Che  blood  hound".  17 

Apart  from  the  steward,  there  was  generally  an  elderly 

man  employed  at  Ballitore  to  carry  out  lighter  duties  of 

a  miscellaneous  kind.    One  such  functionary  was  an  old 

ex-soldier  named  John  Buckley,  whose  duties  were  "to 

assist  in  cleaning  the  shoes  and  knives,  to  cut  tne 

bread,  attend  the  boys'  table,  and  announce  at  the 

18 

schoolroom  door  when  the  meals  were  ready".  Overall, 
it  would  appear  that  greater  flexibility  was  employed  in 
the  administration  and  day  to  da:^  running  of  Ballitore 
school  than  was  the  case  in  the  provin^^ial  schools,  where 
the  duties  of  the  staff  were  legislated  for  in  the  most 
minute  detail,     leaving  almost  nothing  to  human  initiative 

The  curriculum  at  Ballitore  was  a  remarkable 
synthesis  of  two  distinct  approaches  to  education.  The 
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traditional  liberal  curriculum  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
nu  chematics,  on  the  one  hand,  was  balanced  by  business 
oriented  courses  in  book-keeping,  stenography  and  modern 
languages  on  the  other. 

The  Classics:    The  Classics  were  very  much  at  the 
core  of  the  curriculum  at  Ballitore  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  in  1726.    As  a  Quaker  schoolmaster  in 
eighteenth  century  Ireland,  Abraham  Shackleton,  the 
founder  of  Ballitore  school  was  exceptionally  well 
qualified.    Although  he  did  not  possess  a  university 
degree,  since  universities  were  closed  to  dissenters  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  he  nevertheless  was  fluent 
in  Latin  and  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
mathematics.    At  a  time  when  most  Quaker  schoolmasters, 
in  Ireland  taught  little  more  than  the  3  Rs,  and  indeed 
when  some  like  Samuel  Fuller  or  John  chambers  of  the 
Dublin  Quaker  school  were  unable  to  teach  satisfactorily 
even  these  basic  skills,  Abraham  Shackleton  was  preparing 
Quaker  pupils  for  careers  in  business  and  some  non- 
Quakers  for  University  entrance.    His  skill  as  a  superb 
teacher    of  the  classics  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
remarkable  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  most  famous  and 
successful  pupil,  Edmund  Burke,  who  entered  Trinity 
college,  Dublin  from  Ballitore  in  1744.    Burke  had  just 
successfully  undergone  an  entrance  examination  at 
Trinity,  in  whidh  he  was  closely  examined,  both  by  a 
seni'^*-  lecturer  and  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Colle9e  in  the 
works>  of  Horace,  Virgil  and  Homer,    in  a  letter  to 
Abraham  Shackleton* s  son  .Richard,  Edmund  Burke  said: 

I  cannot  express,  nor  have  I  the  knack 
of  doing  it,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
your  father  for  the  extraordinary  pains 
and  cara  he  has  taken  with  me,  so  as  to 
merit  the  commendation  of  my  tutor,  and 
all      can  do  is  to  behave  myself  so  as 
not  to  bring  scandal  upon  him  or  his 
school .  1 9 
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The  classical  curriculum  at  Ballitore  continued  under 
Abraham's  son  Richard,  who  in  the  1740s  took  the 
unprecedented  step  for  an  Irish  Quaker  of  attending 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Hebrow.    Richard  Shackleton  was  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  the  latter  sent  all  his  publications 
to  Ballitore. Indeed,  their  close  friendship  was  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  their  love  of  the  classics,  which 
hnth  men  developed  as  pupils  at  Ballitore,  and  which  they 
shared  throughout  their  lives,    in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter  Margaret  Grubb  at  clomnel  in  1776,  Richard 
Shackleton  impressed  upon  her  the  importance  of  Latin  in 
the  education  ?f  her  son.    Indeed,  this  remarkable  letter 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  importance  of  Latin  on 
the  curriculum  at  Ballitore,  and  it  is  an  eloquent 
rejection  of  the  narrow  utilitarianism  that  coloured  the 
thinking  of  many  contemporary  Quakers.     Richard  Shackleton 
admits  in  this  important  letter  that  Latin  is  of  little 
use  to  one  in  preparing  for  a  job.    Neither  will  it  make 
money  nor  assist  one  in  foreign  travel.    What  is 
important,  hov;ever,  is  that  Latin  is  immeasurably  valuable 
both  as  a  linguistic  base  and  as  a  cultural  grace,  and 
these  two  latter  qualities  are,  for  the  Quaker  master, 
sufficient  reason  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  Latin  on 
the  curriculum  of  Quaker  schools. 

In  1779  Richard  Shackleton  relinquished  the  master- 
ship of  Ballitore  school  to  his  son  Abraham,  under  whose 
headship  classical  studies  continued  to  play  an  important 
role.    In  1789,  however,  the  classical  curriculum  was 
considerably  restricted,  mainly  due  to  scruples  felt  by 
the  master  concerning  the  teaching  of  pagan  authors. 
When  James  White,  a  son-in-law  of  Abraham  Shackleton, 
became  master  of  Ballitore  school  in  1806,  the  classical 
side  of  the  curriculum  was  again  given  considerable 
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emphasis.    Evidence  of  what  texts  were  studied  at 
Ballitore  under  James  White  can  be  found  in  letters 
written  by  some  of  the  pupils  at  the  school.    A  typical 
reference  is  that  of  Robert  J,  Lecky  who  in  1813  wrote: 

My  dear  Father         I  am  reading  Phaedros 

in  Latin,  Roman  History  in  French,  I 

have  got  the  verbs  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  21 

From  the  evidence  available  in  the  Quaker  archives,  it 
would  seem  that  Ballitore  boarding  school  provided  a 
remarkably  wide  curriculur  in  the  classics  right  up  to 
its  closure  in  1836, 

Mathematics:    While  the  mathematics  taught  in  most 
Irish  Quaker  schools  did  not  go  beyond  the  teaching  of 
practical  arithmetic,  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  Ballitore  school  was,  once  again,  a  notable 
exception.    This  famous  school  also  provided  extensive 
instruction  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and  was  referred  to 
in  advertisements  as  "Classical  and  Mathematical". 
Robert  Lecky,  writing  from  Ballitore  in  1813,  recorded, 
"I  am  in  the  fourth  problem  of  Mensuration,  simple 
equations  in  Algebra,  and  the  third  book  of  Euclid". 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  exhaust  the  mathematics 
curriculum  at  Ballitore,  because  shortly  after,  in  reply 
to  this  letter,  Robert's  father  saidj 

He  (the  master)  mentions  his  wish  that 
thou  should  learn  Trigonometry,  which 
I  should  by  all  means  desire  including 
Spherics,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  you 
will  experience  any  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  attainment,  23 

It  is  some  indication  how  far  Ballitore  was  ahead  of 
other  Irish  Quaker  schools  in  regards  to  its  mathematics 
curriculum  when  one  realises  that  two  of  the  subjects 
referred  to  by  Robert  Lecky  above,  namely  algebra  and 
mensuration,  did  not  become  part  of  the  curriculum 
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of  Leinster  provincial  school,  Mountmellick,  until  1853. 

Conunercial  Subjects:    Because  many  Quaker  pupils 
were  destined  for  careers  in  business,  the  curricula  in 
their  schools  tended  to  include  a  number  of  commercial 
subjects.    In  this  regard  Ballitore  was  no  exception. 
When  founding  the  school  in  1726,  Abraham  ShacXleton 
stated  in  an  advertisement  in  the  public  press  that  "He 
proposes  to  fit  the  youth  for  business,  and  instructing 
them  in  polite  literature", The  first  part  of  this 
advertisement  was  obviously  in  deference  to  parents  who 
intended  their  sons  for  trading  pursuits,  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  pupils,  courses  in  book-keeping  and 
shorthand  were  taught.    There  is  preserved  in  the  Quaker 
archives,  Dublin,  an  original  copy  of  a  shorthand  book 
used  by  Thomas  Pim  at  Ballitore  in  1786.   This  interesting 
manuscript,  written  in  the  most  excfj'slte  calligraphy,  is 
a  good  example  of  how  the  religious  ^.rinciples  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  permeated  even  this  most  utilitarian 
area    of  the  curriculum.    The  contents  of  the  manuscript 
indicate  that  pupils  at  Ballitore  were  expected  to  learn 
their  shorthand  by  studying  sr^cially  translated  versions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Psalms,  and  highly  didactic 
material  on  Virtue,  Industry  and  Discretion.^^ 

By  including  commercial  subjects  on  the  curriculum, 

Ballitore  school,  together  with  the  provincial  boarding 

schools,  anticipated  by  quite  a  distance  of  time  the 

recommendations  of  the  1855  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 

Report,  which  condemned  existing  Prote^^tant  schools  on 

the  grounds  of  following  an  exclusively  classical 

curriculum,  when  in  fact,  most  of  the  pupils  were  destined 

27 

for  careers  in  business. 

French:    Quaker  puritanism  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  strongly  influenced  the  attitude  of 
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the  Society  of  Frionds  towaids  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  especially  French,  in  their  schools.    As  in 
the  case  of  Latir  authors,  many  Quakers  believed  that 
Franch  literature  had  a  tendency  to  ''corrupt  our  you^,.*'', 
and  hence,  they  felt  that  ♦:heir  children  roust  be  protected, 
in  every  possible  way,  from  such  baneful  influences.  The 
Shackletons  of  Ballitore,  however,  were  more  far  seeing 
in  their  attitude  to  learning  in  general,  and  this 
broader  outlook  can  be  seen  in  Richard  Shackleton's  advice 
concerning  his  grandson's  study  of  the  French  language. 
In  a  letter  already  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Latin 
and  writ\:en  in  1776,  P.ichard  Shackleton  says  of  French: 


I  felicitate  him  on  his  beginning  to 
learn  French,  and  wish  him  good  speed  in 
it.    I  observe  stany  get  a  little  super- 
ficial smattering  in  that  language  and 
soon  lose  it.    I  wish  it  may  not  be  the 
case  with  Abraham.  28 


Further  on  in  the  lettet  the  writer  says  that  French  is 
"essential  to  accomplish  the  gentleman,  to  accommodate 
the  traveller,  and  it  is  the  most  universal  vehicle  of 


that  French  should  be  necessarxly  included  in  a  child's 
education  a  modification  of  earllei  Quaker  practice,  but 
it  was  also  noteworthy  in  the  Irish  educational  context 
of  that  time.    Indeed,  French  was  part  of  the  cu^-riculum 
at  Ballitore  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  French 
influence  was  preseat  in  the  school  from  an  even  earlier 
period.    By  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Ballitore  school  became  almost  as  renowned  for  its 
teaching  of  French  as  it  was  for  the  classics  and 
mathematics.    This  enhanced  reputation  was  acquired 
during  the  mastership  of  James  White,  when  the  latter 
employed  the  teaching  services  of  Theodore  Suliot,  a 
native  Parisian  and  an  M.A.  graduate  of  Glasgow  University. 


verbal  communication". 


29 


Kot  only  was  the  assumption 
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Although  Ballitore  Quaker  school  accepted  non- 
Quakers  as  pupils,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Catholic 
children  did  attend  when  it  was  exclusively  a  boarding 
school.  The  vast  majority  of  names  on  the  Ballitore 
school  list  would  suggest  that  few,  if  any,  were 
Catholics.    If  some  Catholics  did  attend,  they  were  in  all 
probability,  children  of  middle  and  upper  class  parents, 
who  ::ould  afford  to  pay  the  substantial  fees  and  whose 

entry  would  have  been  much  conditioned  by  lacic  of 
31 

alternatives.       From  1806,  however,  Ballitore  school  also 
accepted  day  pupils  and  Catholics  began  to  attend.  Eight 
members  of  the  family  of  Paul  Cardinal  Cullen  attended  the 
day  school  bi->tween  1806  and  1826,  when  the  school  was  under 
the  mastership  of  James  White,  but  by  this  time  the  day 
school  was  known  as  the  7.ancastrian  Village  School,  and 
was  unaer  the  auspices  of  the  Kildare  place  Society. 

Largely  because  of  the  influence  of  the  famous  boys* 
boarding  schooi,  Ballitore  became  known,  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and' early  nineteenth  centuries,  as  the  "Athens 


far  the  most  successful  ,f  all  eighteenth  century  Irish 
Quaker  boarding  schools,  and  was  only  temporarily  closed 
in  1803  because  of  scruples  felt  by  the  grandson  Abraham 
Shackleton  Jr.,  about  reading  and  teaching  classical 
authors.        The  school  was  reopened  in  1806  under  James 
White.     In  the  1830s,  however,  the  number  of  pupils 
declined  at  BalHtore  possibly  due  to  the  advancing  years 
of  James  White,  but  more  probably  due  to  the  more 
popular  attraction  for  Quaker  pupils  of  the  Munster 
provincial  school  ah  Newtown,  Waterford,  which  had 
opened  its  doors  in  1798,  and  which  was  rapidly  achieving 
considerable  prestige  in  Quaker  circles  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.        The  Quaker  boys*  boarding  school 
at  Ballitore,  Co.  Kildare,  finally  closed  its  doors  in 
1836,  after  more  than  a  century  in  operation. 


of  Ireland". 


32 


The  school  was  the  most  important,  and  by 
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Irish  Educational  Studies,  Vot.S,  No. 2,  298S, 

SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INFANT  ED^  CATION  IN  THE 
EARLY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Maura  O'Connor 


Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Ireland, 
it  became  evident  to  educationalists  that  the  programir.e 
in  primary  schools  was  inappropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
infant  pupils.    An  emphasis  on  rote-learning  in  over- 
crowded classrooms  was  the  accepted  practice,    in  many 
rural  schools  the  interes*:s  of  the  infant  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  the  primary  concern  of  the  teacher.    This  was 
mainly  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  ii;fant 
education  in  Ireland,  together  with  the  lack  of  training 
of  the  teachers,  the  ages  of  the  children  in  the  large 
classes  coupled  with  the  particularly  bad  attendance. 

In  1897  the  Commissicn  on  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction  had  been  set  up  to  carry  out  wide-ranging 
enquirier  into  contemporary  educational  issues.    The  more 
immediate  consequences  of  the  work  of  this  Commission 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  changes  effected  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  national  schools.    These  modifications  were 
outlined  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  National 
schools  and  came  into  force  in  1898.    The  presence  of  ten 
members  of  the  National  Board  on  the  Commission  meant 
that  its  findings  would  influence  national  educational 
practice  c:s  early  as  the  autumn  of  mar.  year. 

One  of  the  most  striking  innovations  envi^^aged  by 
the  Programme  of  1898,  was  the  introduction  of  Kinder- 
garten occupations  for  all  pupils  in  Organised  infants' 
Schools  or  Infant  Departments.^    It  was  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  schools  adopting  a  Kindergarten  approach 
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simultaneous  examinations  would  be  used.    It  was  stressed 
however,  that  no  results-fees  would  be  allowed  for  the 
answering  in  infant    classes  if  the  inspector  reported 
that  no  suitable  exercises  were  provided  for  the  infant 
pupils.^ 

Inspectors  welcomed  these  recommendations.  Their 
reports  for  the  "  ars  1898-99  spoke  favourably  of  the 
educational  benefits  to  be  derived  from  active  particip- 
ation in  Kindergarten  activities.    From  the  mid  1890s, 
in  their  annual  reports,  the  inspectors  focussed  their 
coi:\plaints  on  the  lack  of  practical  training  offered  to 
young  children  in  their  early  years  at  school.    A  circular 
issued  to  inspectors  in  May  1896  advised  that  at  least  two 
"suitable  exercises"  should  ^    provided  for  young  children, 
if  teachers  were  to  merit  results-fees.    Such  a  statement 
allowed  for  ambiguous  interpretation  however,  and  this 
added  an  unfortunate  ncte  of  uncertainty  to  the  situation. 
While  recom.'aendations  were  offered  by  inspectors,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  them,  was  that  there  was  no 
incentive  to  educate  the  younger  classes,  except  in 
infant  schools  and  departments,  since  only  here  were 
exercises  "necessary  to  earn  a  pai      and  therefore 
generally  taught. 

The  Programme  for  Infants  la.j.d  down  in  1898  was 
highly  structured  and  most  specific.    The  section  on 
Kindergarten  practice  was  almost  identical  to  that  which 
was  outlined  in  a  previous  programme  published  in  1888, 
and  significantly  it  demanded  specific  exercises  and  set 
routines. 

Although  certificates  of  competence  to  teach  Kinder- 
garten could  be  obtained  in  the  training  colleges  since 
1885,  the  Commissioners  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instru'jtion 
were  alarmed  at  the  limited  number  of  students  who 
obtained  these  awards.    In  the  Ad  Interim  Report  published 
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on  December  13,  1898,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education  on  the  Belmore  Coiomission,  it  was  recommended 

that  the  Kindergarten  system  should  be  implemented  "in 

any  ordinary  National  School"  under  a  property  qualified 

teacher,  even  though  there  may  not  be  a  specially  organised 

infant  department  in  the  school.    Furthermore,  it  was 

suggested  that  any  teacher  who  had  obtained  a  certificate 

of  proficiency  in  a  subject  .should  be  required  to  teach 

3 

that  subject  in  his  or  her  respective  school. 

The  Coininissioners  looked  to  the  training  colleges  to 
t        ■'.e  the  students  with  the  motivation  to  familiarise 
themselv-  s  with  the  ne*'  approach  to  teaching.    It  was 
suggested  that  "certain  modifications"  should  be  made  to 
the  programme  for  these  colleges,  with  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  principles  of  the  Kindergarten  system 
for  both  male  and  female  teachers.    The  inspectors' 
reports  indicated  that  they  were  becoming  aware  of 
Kindergarten  as  a  hignly  specialised  subject  also,  and 
they  called  for  the  employment  of  fully  qualified  infant 
teachers.    As  Dr.  Bateman  of  Lhe  Limerick  circuit  pointed 
out: 


...  for  an  infant  school  to  be  a  complete 
success...  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  staff  be  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  Kindergarten,  Singing  and  Drill  and  in 
future  it  would  be  well  to  make  these 
qualifications  indispensable.  4 


At  their  meeting  in  April,  1898,  the  Coirmissioners  of 
National  Education  considered  and  adopted  the  proposed 
recominendation  by  Mr.  Dowling,  the  Chief  of  Inspection, 
that  the  practical  test  in  *<indergarten  be  conducted  bv 
the  Head  Inspectors. 

Before  the  Belmore  Jommission  in  1897,  both  Mr. Joyce 
in  his  capacity  as  Principal  of  the  training  college  in 
Marlborough    Street,  and  Miss  Daly,  the  Professor  of 
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Kindergarten  in  thi  Baggot  street  College,  declared  that 
they  had  accepted  responsibility  for  examining  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  subject  in  their  respective 
colleges.    The  members  of  the  inspectorate  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  procedure,    so  from  the  summer  exam- 
inations of  July  1898,  two  inspectors  examined  the 
students  in  Kindergarten  practice. 

In  September  1898,  a  new  programme  for  the  Training 
Colleges  was  introduc  d  which  incorporated  some  of  the 
new  subjects  recomraended  by  tht  Commission.    For  women 
only.  Kindergarten  was  henceforth  to  become  a  compulsory 
subject.    To  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach 
Kindergarten  each  female  student  was  expected  to 


Furthermore  each  candidate  was  required  to  obtain  a  mark 
of  40  per  cent  in  a  written  test  and  60  per  cent  in  tne 
practical  examination.    This  shift  of  emphasis  towards 
Kindergarten  indicates  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  new 
Course  was  more  on  the  development  of  the  iitudent's  own 
understanding  of  certain  principles  from  which  practice 
was  derived,  and  the  integration  of  this  theoretical 
dogma  wi.**  cvn^s^ful  classroom  practice.    The  new 
programme  for  Training  Colleges  was  designed  to  reflect 
the  changing  curriculum  of  National  Schools,    it  was,  no 
doubt,  envisaged  by  the  National  Board,  that  teachers 
trained  in  the  spirit  of  the  Belmore  Commission  ;'-d 
enthused  with  the  new  philosophy  would  attempt  to  transmit 
the  underlying  principles,  through  related  practices  to 
willing  and  receptive  classes  of  children. 


...  exhibit  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
principles  modifying  the  system  of  Gifts 
and  the  relation  of  the  Gifts  to  one 
another.  5 
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Revised  Programme  of  1900 

The  introduction  of  the  Revised  Programme  heralded 
a  whole  new  concept  in  Irish  educational  practice.  A 
preliminary  reading  of  the  document  would  give  the 
impression  that  the  new  primary  school  curriculum  was 
merely  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  content  and 
techniques  outlined  in  the  old  programme.    However,  this 
would  be  a  serious  underestimation  of  the  reality.  Here 
was  a  radical  document  in  which  was  proposed  a  vl.r.lfc  new 
approach  to  national  education  in  Ireland.    The  rather 
severe  tone  of  the  introduction  of  the  circular  may  have 
been  criticised,  but  the  approach  advocated  in  its 
statements  encourajed  an  unprecedented  level  of  flexib- 
ility and  moderation. 

A  new  curriculum  was  now  being  presented  wherein 
the  3  R's  would  remain  as  the  core  of  a  programme  which 
would  substitute  the  heuri.s.ic  method  of  instruction  for 
the  didactic.     The  application  of  the  heuristic  approach 
to  teaching  was  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  philosophy 
of  education,  which  recognised  the  educational  benefit 
derived  fzom  a  study  of  practical  subjects.  Attention 
would  henceforth    be  given  to  the  practical  elements  of 
the  different  subjects  while,  at  the  same  time,  new 
subjects  would  be  introduced. 

The  prescribed  occupations  for  infant  classes 
outlined  in  the  Revised  Programme  were  based  on  the 
Froebelian  idea  of  Kindergarten  activities.  These 
included  simple  exercises  j.n  stick-layJng/  threading 
coloured  beads,  and  performing  patterns  for  embroidery. 
As  outlined  in  the  Programme  of  1898,  rrobel's  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Gifts  were  to  be  introduced 
while  Drawing,  Singing,  School  Discipline  and  Physical 
Drill,  Cookery,  Laundry  Work  and  Needlewojik  were  also 
placed  on  the  syllabus  for  infant  classes.    The  English 
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programme  included  the  reading  of  sections  from  the  First 
Book,  copying  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  spelling  words 
of  two  letters.    Ia  Arithmetic  the  numbers  one  to  ten 
were  to  be  explored  using  concrete  materials  on  slates  or 
paper. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1898,  Kindergarten 
methods  for  results-fees,  could  only  be  performed  in 
Organised  Infants'  Schools  and  Infant  Departments  by 
teachers  holding  certif icattjs  in  this  subject.    Now  this 
approach  was  being  extended  to  all  national  schools  where 
there  was  a  teacher  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  it. 
At  the  same  time,  teachers  in  ordinary  national  schools 
were  encouraged  to  adapt  the  programme  to  suit  their 
spec ial  c ircumstances . ^ 

With  regard  to  methodology  the  Revised  Programme  did 
not  recommend  an  overall  approach.    Specif. :.c  procedures 
were  suggested  however,  for  the  teaching  of  individual 
subjects.    This  attitude  of  the  curriculum  planners  was 
much  in  line  with  the  progressive  views  that  had  begun  to 
find  favour  in  official  circles  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.    It  had  found  its  most  influential  expression 
in  the  doctrine  of  Froebel  which  called  not  so  much  for 
the  use  of  specific  exercises,  which  offered  a  structured 
approach  to  teach jng  and  learning,  but  rather  in  the 
recommendations  that  courses  of  learning  ought  to  be 
arranged  to  suit  local  needs. 

Froebelians  argued  that  their  philosophy  was 
applicable  to  all  levels  of  education.    The  Revised 
Programme  treated  Manual  Instruction  therefore  as  a 
continuation  of  Kindergarten  principles,    in  this  way  it 
stressed  that  Manual  Instruction  is^st  not  be  regarded  as 
a  preparation  for  industrial  training,  rather  it  was 
justified  largely  on  its  educational  merit. 

The  Revised  Programme  was  modelled  therCi.ore  on  the 
principles  underlying  good  Froebelian  practice.  This 
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approach  to  teaching,  conibining  the  best  of  formal  with 
the  benefits  of  informal,  is  not  an  easy  approach  for 
teachers  to  master.    Less  than  half  the  teaching  force 
had  been  trained  under  the  old  system  and,  consequently, 
the  majority  of  the  teaching  body  was  to  encounter  great 
difficulties  with  attempting  to  implement  the  Revised 
Scheme. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  were  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  teachers  would     .counter  as 
they  attempted  to  introduce  this  revolutionary  programme 
especially  in  one-ter,cher  schools.    Consequently,  in  1901 
a  new  grade  of  teacher  called  manual  instructress  was 
employed  in  small  mixed  schools  under  a  male  teacher. 
Her  role  was  to  take  charge  of  the  junioi:  pupils  and  also 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  a  teacher  of  Kindergarten, 
Needlework  and  Manual  Instruction.'^    The  category  of 
Junior  Assistant  Mistre  s  was  introduced  in  1905.  This 
new  class  of  teacher  was  employed  in  mixed  schools,  under 
a  master,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  "the  children  of 
very  tender  years",     in  1906,  all  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  between  35  and  50  were  gr^^ntdd  permission 
to  appoint  junior  assistant  mist  ,s. 

Teachers  did  not  accept  the  new  infant  programme  of 
1900  favourably.    An  article  published  in  the  Irish 
Teachers'  Journal  of  September  1900  severely  criticised 
the  wider  and  more  progressive  curriculum  bein.g  presented 
to  infant  classes.    It  was  argued  that  much  of  the  success 
of  many  schools  had  depended  on  the  elementary  nature  of 
the  infants'  programme  whereby  "a  great  deal  of  time  was 
saved  to  be  devoted  to  the  higher  classes". 

When  one  recalls  the  programme  which  was  laid  out  for 
infant  classes  under  the  results-system,  this  new  syllabus 
made  many  and  varied  demands  upon  the  teachers'  expertise. 
Undei  the  results-system  infant  pupils  were  mere  /  required 


to  read  and  spell  words  from  the  First  and  Second  Book  to 
qualify  for  result  awards.    The  new  scheme  added  greatly 
to  these  requirements.    In  September  1900  the  Irish 
Teachers'  Journal  published  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
infant,  programme  declaring  that  in  addition  to  tasks  of 
the  old  programme  infants  were: 

...  required  to  write  and  cypher,  to  perform 
exercises  in  the  first  four  Kindergarten 
gifts,  to  draw  lines  on  chequered  slates 
with  very  little  rubbing  out.    They  must 
sing  sweetly  any  three  approved  school  songs. 
What  an  advance  in  the  time  when  to  cry  was 
more  natural  to  the  infant  I    They  must  under- 
stand babies  drill  and  good  manners  must  be 
foremost  among  their  accomplishnients. 
Experimental  science  which  was  hitherto  not 
obligatory  on  their  teachers  must  now  form 
part  of  the  education  of  every  well-conducted 
infant.    In  addition  to  all  these  branches  of 
knowledge  if  the  infant  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  a  girl  she  has  a  well-defined  and 
fairly  extensive  programme  in  needlework,  and 
cookery  and  laundry  as  well.  8 

With  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Programme  of 
1900  we  notice  a  complete  shift  of  emphasis  towards 
infant  education.    Infant  training  was  placed  at  the 
core  of  *•^4t:  curilculum,  aid  school  life  promised  to  be  an 
enlightening  period  where  children  learned  largely 
through  play.    In  practice,  however,  the  future  of  the 
young  pupils  was  not  as  progressive  as  anticipated  by 
the  Conunission  of  1897.    The  reports  of  the  inspectors 
spoke  of  many  teachers  attempting  to  introduce  the 
Kindergart^  .  systen.  into  their  schools,  only  to  find 
that  their  enthusiasm  was  dampened  by  their  lack  of 
expertise,  and  the  unavailability  of  materials  and 
resources  so  necessary  for  a  successful  inplementation  of 
the  revolutionary  programme. 

The  Dale  Report  of  1904    offered  some  very 
descriptive  information  on  the  situation  four  years  after 
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the  .Introduction  of  the  Revised  Programme  of  1900.  it 
took  a  broad  view  of  the  trends  within  the  system  and 
complained  that  the  methods  of  instruction,  especially  in 
the  principal  subjects  common  to  both  the  old  and  the  new 
curriculum,  had  remained  in  almost  all  schools  unchanged 
in  essential  aspects  notwithstanding  the  recommendations. 
In  his  reporc  Mr.  Dale  incorporated  seme  strong  criticism 
of  the  system  whereby  a  large  numb-^r  of  infant  boys  were 
being  educated  by  male  teachers.    He  believed  that  a  man, 
both  in  training  and  temperament  was  unsuited  to  infant 
education,  and  he  recommended  that  their  education  should 
be  conducted  by  ladies.    Furthermore,  he  saw  this  as  a 
contributory  factor  towards  the  multiplication  of  small 
schools  in  Ireland  and  he  suggested  that,  where  feasible, 
steps    should  be  taken  to  withdraw  grants  from  unnecessary 
schools,  and  that  neighbouring  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
where  the  averages  were  low,  should  be  amalgamated. 

The  Board  took  steps  to  implement  Mr.  Dale's 
recommendations  without  delay,  and  four  modifiecl 
programmes    and  a  new  bilingual  programme  were  issued  in 
1904.    A  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  infant  training 
in  the  schools  and  an  Organiser  of  Kindergarten  was 
appointed  as  early  as  1903  and  by  1912  the  number  of  such 
organisers  had  increased  to  six.    These  advisors  combined 
the  work  of  visiting  schools  with  that  of  conducting 
courses  of  four  weeks  duration  wherein  they  attempted  to 
instruct  junior  assistant  mistresses  and  teachers  along 
the  l^nes  outlined  in  the  infant  programme. 

The  Board  contemplated  the  problem  of  reconciling 
Mr.  Dale's  recommendation  of  compulsory  infant  training 
for  female  teachers,  with  the  reality  of  the  system  of 
education  then  existing.    As  a  result  the  annual  revision 
of  the  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  national  system, 
published  early  in  1905,  contained  as  Rule  127(b).  the 
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provision  that  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  were 
ineligible  for  enrolment  in  a  boys*  school  where  there 
was  not  an  assistant  mistress,  unless  there  was  no 
suitable  school  under  a  mistress  in  the  locality.  What 
to  Mr.  Dale,  seemed  like  an  important  educational 
innovation  which  attempted  to  improve  infant  training  in 
Ireland,  resulted  in  a  major  conflict  between  church 
authorities,  teachers  and  managers  against  the  National 
Board  and  the  Treasury.    According  to  O'Connell,  teachers, 
managers  and  general  public  also,  regarded  Rule  .27(b)  as 
part  of  a  well  calculated  scheme  organised  by  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  teaching  force  in  Ireland.  He 
exclaimed  that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  other  rule 
introduced  by  the  National  Board  during  the  ninety  years 
of  its  existence  caused  "such  a  storm  of  opposition"  from 
teachers,  managers  and  the  public  press  as  did  Rule  127 (b) . 

The  conflict  went  deeper  than  a  quarrel  over  rules 
and  regulations;  to  the  church  authorities  it  was  an 
attack  on  the  practice  of  maintaining  two  separate 
Catholic  schools  side  by  side,  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively,  in  districts  where  neither  school  could 
expect  an  average  attendance  large  enough  to  justify  more 
than  one  teacher.    While  the  clergy  feared  that  larger 
schools  might  facilitate  encroachment  by  bureaucratic 
central  authorities  upon  managerial  prerogatives,  they 
opposed  co-education  also. 

This  amalgamation  policy  ran  counter  to  the  interests 
of  the  teachers  because  it  meant  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  principalships,  while  their  chance  of  promotion  to  a 
higher  grade  was  obviously  endangered.    Teachers,  managers 
and  the  public  saw  this  rule  as  a  method  of  curbing 
finances  by  the  Treasury.    Furthermore,  for  the  first  time 
a  woman  could  be  appointed  as       assistant  in  a  boys' 
school,  and  only  female  teachers  would  be  recognised  as 
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teachers  of  all  schools  under  19  average  attendances  or 
of  mixed  schools.    Ironically  neither  the  Hierarchy  nor 
the  managers  or  teachers  attacked  this  rule  on  educational 
grounds. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  from  1900-1920  infant  work 
predominated  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  and  Kinder- 
garten Organisers  as  they  travelled  throughout  the  country. 
Their  records  show  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  great  promise  of  Kindergarten  and  Infant 
training.   Mr.  Semple  of  the  Athlone  circuit  illustrated 
this  point  thus: 

In  former  days  teachers  found  much  difficulty 
in  correcting  in  the  higher  classes  habits  of 
inattention  and  idleness  which  were  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  .;ant  of  suitable 
occupation  in  the  infants*  class.  11 

In  her  report  for  1912-13  Miss  Austin  concluded  that 
the  teachers  "were  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  giving 
attention  to  infants".    This  she  attributed  to: 


A  marked  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  towards  this  branch  of  school-work 
and  the  necessity  for  a  special  suitable 
training  for  juniors  is  now  generally 
conceded.  12 


The  Kindergarten  organisers  summed  up  what  they  regarded 
as  the  three  great  drawbacks  to  the  spread  of  Froebelian 
practice  throughout  the  schools  of  Ireland: 

1.  Lack  of  space  for  the  infants, 

2.  Unsuitable  desks, 

3.  Inadequate  equipment. 

A  more  favourably  disposed  Resident  commissioner  might 
have  facilitated  a  greater  degree  of  implementation,  but 
the  necessary  financial  investment  was  not  forthcoming, 
while  Church  authorities  maintained  their  high  degree  of 
control,  a  factor  which  certainly  did  not  meet  with 
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Starkie's  approval  or  that  of  the  Treasury.    The  latter 
had  access  to  the  necessary  funds  and  could  have  effected 
a  situation  in  which  the  Kindergarten  ideal  flourished, 
but  the  antipathy  to  Church  control  precluded  this. 

The  revolutionary  programme  of  1900,  however,  was  not 
framed  specifically  for  the  conditions  then  existing,  but 
rather  one  which  could  be  achieved  as  conditions  became 
more  favourable.    As  one  of  the  Chief  Inspectors, 
Mr.  Dowling,  pointed  out  in  his  report  on  the  implement- 
ation of  the  new  programme: 


...  educational  reforms  seem,  from  the 
experience  of  the  past,  to  be  essentially 
of  slow  growth.    Frosbel,  whose  Kindergarten 
principles  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
propagate,  died  half  a  century  ago.    It  took 
over  twenty  years  to  discover  and  remove  the 
evils  of  the  results-system.    It  would 
therefore  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much,  as 
yet  from  the  latest  reforms  inaugurated  in 
1900.  14 


Given  the  intrinsically  slow  growth  of  curriculum  reform 
then,  in  1900  prudence  would  have  suggested  a  gradual 
approach,  and  an  attempt  to  train  the  tea^-zhers  in  Kinder- 
garten methods,  and  to  win  them  over  to  the  value  of  the 
system  of  supplying  the  necessary  equipment  and  pedagog- 
ical aids.    But  with  charr,cteristic  haste,    the  National 
Board  sought  improvement  without  providing  the  necessary 
resources  or  improving  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
schools.    Nevertheless,  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  witnessed  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  employed  in  infant  training.  Recognition 
of  the  need  for  infant  education  had  been  established. 
Steps    had  been  taken  by  the  training  colleges,  and  the 
Kindergarten  advisors,  to  train  teachers  and  junior 
assistant  mistresses  in  the  art  of  Kindergarten  organ- 
isation as  outlined  by  Froebel  and  Dewey,  and  modified 
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to  suit  Irish  conditions.    Regrettably  this  newfound 
enthusiasm  was  i?ot  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Irish  Free 
State,  follviwing  independence. 
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Irinh  Eduoationat  Studies,  Vol.S,  !fo,2,  198S, 


THE  ATTEMPT  BY  TKC  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENCE  TO  INTRODUCE 
THL  SOKOIi  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INTO  IRISH 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  1930s 


A  change  of  government  in  the  Irish  Free  State, 
in  1932,  brought  Fianna  Fail  to  power  for  the  first  time, 
and  between  1932  and  1939  there  were  a  number  of  develop- 
ments which  seemed  to  indicate  that  physical  education 
was  going  to  be  promoted  to  a  central  position  in  the 
programmes  offered  in  primary,  secondary  and  vocational 
schools.    Since  1924  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  and 
1926  in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  physical  education 
was  prescribed  as  an  optional  subject  rather  than  as  a 
compulsory  subject.    It  now  appeared  as  if  this  situation 
was  about  to  be  changed.    There  were  also  indications  that 
it  was  going  to  be  a  high  status  subject  in  the  programmes 
to  be  offered  in  the  newly  established  vocational  schools. 
This  paper  concentrates  on  one  development  in  this 
direction,  namely,  the  attempt  by  the  Irish  Army  to 
introduce  the  Czechoslovakian  or  Sokol  System  of  Physical 
Education  into  Irish  schools. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  1920s  and  into  the 
early  ''930s  the  State  began  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  in  the  development  of  physical  education,  in 
the  preliminary  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  1930,  the 
following  clause  was  included: 


For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  expression 
"technical  education"  means  education 
pertaini.ig  to  trades,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits  ...  and  also 
includes  physical  training.  1 
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Some  Dail  deputies  were  also  beginning  to  press  the 
matter.    On  2  November  1932,  Deputy  Mulcahy  of  Clann  na 
nGael/  stated  that  he  was  concerned  that  there  wa?  no 
systematic  arrangement  for  the  general  physical  training 
of  the  children  of  the  nation.      Then,  in  the  Department 
of  Education's  report  for  1932-33  the  following 
statement  appeared: 


...  many  of  the  young  (primary)  teachers 
have  not  achieved  a  proper  sense  of  the 
value  of  a  good  course  in  physical 
training,  and  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
in  the  schools  has  suffered  accordingly.  3 


The  report  went  on  to  state  that  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  have  an  extensive  course  in  physical  training 
given  in  the  teacher  training  colleges.    These  courses 
were  to  be  given  by  army  instructors.    The  stated 
objective  was  that  young  teachers  would  commence  their 
career  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  physical 
fitness  to  the  general  health  and  education  of  children. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  a  part-time,  inservice 
course  in  physical  education  had  been  held  during  a  two 
week  period  in  1933  for  teachers  in  the  new  vocational 
schools.    This,  presumably,  was  to  ensure  that  the 
physical  training  clause  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
could  be  implemented.     In  the  debate  on  the  education 
estimates  in  the  Dail  in  1934,  the  Minister  for  Education 
stated  that  he  was  pleased  that  these  and  similar  courses 
for  primary  teachers  were  being  conducted  and  that  they 
were  likely  to  continue.    He  also  pointed  out  that  these 
courses  were  being  conducted  by  the  army  authorities. 

The  army's  involvement  with  the  provision  of 
physical  education  in  Saorstat  Eireann  began  with  the 
A; —  School  of  Physical  Instruction  founded  at  Keane 
E       cks,  Dublin,  in  1922.    The  school  was  made  up  of 
several  elements  which  catered  for  instruction  in  the 
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different  aspects  of  military  training.    One  of  these 
was  based  at  the  gynmasium  which  was  inherited  from  the 
British  army,  and  in  which  male  physical  training 
instructors  were  trained,    in  1922  this  establishwent 
catered  for  the  physical  training  and  preparation  of 
physical  training  instructors  for  the  newly  formed  Irish 
army,    it  came  under  the  directional  control  of  the 
Directorate  of  Training  in  the  School  of  Physical  Culture 
in  1930. 

The  major  system  used  in  the  army's  School  of 
Physical  Culture  at  this  time  was  the  Swedis.i  or  Ling 
System,  with  modifications  to  suit  the  Irish  army.  As 
well  as  training  physical  training  instructors  the  School 
also  prepared  officers  and  other  ranks  for  various 
certificates  in  such  activities  as  swimming,  life-saving, 
boxing,  and  gymnastics,  and  the  course  involved 
theoretical  subject,  matter  including  anatomy  and 
physiology.^ 

On  10  May  1933,  Colonel  McCorley  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  asking  that  information 
be  gathered  and  forwarded  to  the  army  relating  to  systems 
of  physical  training  in  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
and  Sweden,  and  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  getting 
instructors  from  these  countries  to  come  to  Ireland.^  On 
4  May  1933,  Commandant  S.  O'Sullivan  wrote  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  telling  him  that  he  had,  on  Colonel  McCorley "s 
orders,  interviewed  the  Minister  for  Education  on  how  the 
Department  of  Defence  might  be  able  to  co-operate  with 
the  education  authorities  on  the  matter  of  physical 
training.^    The  Minister  and  the  representatives  of  the 
various  branches  in  the  Department  of  Education  were  in 
general  agreement  with  the  army's  offer  to  '  ^^ke  gymnasia 
and  instructors  available  in  the  major  cities  in  order 
that  summer  courses  could  be  conducted  for  teachers ♦'^ 
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Thus  were  born  the  courses  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Department  of  Education's  report  for  1932-33. 

Over  the  next  few  months  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  received  and  forwarded  to  the  army  the  requested 
information  on  physical  training  in  other  countries. 
This  included  information  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Czechoslovakia.    On  14  August  1933,  Major  General  Brennan, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  stated  that  the  army  was 
backward  ir   its  system  of  physical  training.    He  advised 
the  settir.?  up  of  one  good  gymnasium  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Czech  instructor.    He  went  on  as  follows: 


This,  in  ny    opinion  would,  to  say  the 
very  least,  give  a  good  start  and  enable 
us  to  cope  with  the  demands  which  will 
be  made  on  us  later  on  by  the  Volunteer 
forces  and  the  Department  of  Education.  8 


He  went  on  to  recoramend  the  selection  of  groups  of  young 
men,  specially  recruited,  who,  when  discharged,  would  be 
of  assistance  in  introducing  the  new  system  to  the 
various  civilian  clubs  and  institutions. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  establish  why  it 
was  decided  that  the  Sokol  System  was  the  one  selected 
by  the  Irish  army  but  the  Minister  for  Defence  wrote  to 
the  Minister  for  Finance  asking  that  the  expenses  of  a 
Sokol  instructor  be  met.^  The  latter  agreed  to  this 
request  pending  receipt  of  particulars  on  the  appointment 
of  the  instructor  and  as  long  as  the  sum  sought  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  pounds.     In  June  1934,  an  announcement 
by  the  High  command  of  the  Irish  army  appeared  in  the 
Irish  Times. It  stated  that  plans  were  completed  for 
instruction  in  the  Sokol  System  of  physical  education  as 
used  in  Czechoslovakia  and  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at  with  the  Czechoslovakian  government  for  the 
secondment  of  a  Sokol  instructor.  Lieutenant  Tichy,  to  the 
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staff  of  the  Army  School  of  Physical  Culture.    It  was 

also  stated  that  the  Free  State  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 

Major  General  Brennan,  had  made  arrangements  with  the 

Czechoslovakian  government  through  the  Consul  in  Dublin, 

Major  P.  Ruzicka,  for  officers  to  be  sent  to  Czechoslovakia 

1 1 

to  see  the  system  in  operation. 

Dr.  Miroslav  Tyrs  (1884-1932),  Professor  of  Art 
History  at  Charles  University  in  Prague,  was  the  creator 
of  the  Sokol  or  Falcon  idea  and  the  founder  of  the  Sokol 
System  of  Physical  Training.    His  desire  to  free  the  Czech 
nation  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Hapsburgs  induced  hin.  to 
seek  a  suitable  way  for  the  physical  and  moral  development 
of  the  nation.    The  model  for  this  he  discovered  in 
ancient  Greece.    Dr.  Tyrs  cama  to  the  conclusion  that 
physical  training  can  make  a  small  nation  able  to  wit\- 
stand  the  attacks  of  more  powerful  peoples.    He  considered 
freedom  to  be  humanity's  greatest  possession  and  that 
every  nation  should  be  prepared  to  fight  for  its  freedom. 
He  argued  that  if  a  citizen  is  to  defend  his  nation  he 
must  be  physically  and  mentally  well-equipped,  healthy 
and  strong,  disciplined  and  courageous.    This  whole  view 
of  the  nation  was  incorporated  by  Tyrs  into  the  ideological 
base  of  the  Sokol  Movement. 

Tyrs*    system  of  physical  training  covered  all 
gymnastic  exercises  known  in  his  time.    He  divided  thepe 
into  groups: 

1.  the  exercises  where  no  help  of  another  person 
is  needed  and  no  apparatus  is  used. 

2.  the  apparatus  gymnastics. 

3.  the  exercises  where  the  help  of  another 
exercising  person  is  needed. 

4.  combative  exercises. 

Gymnasts  employed  such  apparatus  as  the  parallel  bars, 
the  horse  and  beam,  and  the  vaulting  box.    They  engaged 
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in  athletics,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  mass  drill,  the 
latter  as  an  expression  of  the  nation's  defensive 
capabilities.     During  the  1880s  women's  gymnastics 
included  a  free  and  artistic  combination  of  exercises 
performed  to  music,  giving  stress  to  graceful  movement. 

The  most  joyous  manifestations  of  the  Sokol  movement 
were  the  All-Sokol  Festivals.    By  the  1930s  the  Sokol 
Festival  arena    was  300  by  200  metres,  with  seating  to 
accommodate  250,000  spectators  and  dressing  rooms  for 
150,000  gymnasts. 

kn  important  coordinating  feature  of  this  system  was 
that  the  compulsory  and  voluntary  engagement  in  sport  and 
physical  education  was  supervised  by  the  same  people; 
school  physical  education  was  taught  by  persons  who  were 
alcso  Sokol  instructors.    This  coordinating  function  led 
to  a  coherence  in  the  content  and  teaching  methods  of 
school  and  college  physical  education,  and  therefore  to  a 
uniform  basis  for  both  compulsory  and  voluntary  physical 
culture. 

It  appears  as  if  the  Irish  army  were  anxious  to 
establish  a  similar  system  in  Ireland.    When  Tichy  came 
to  Ireland  he  met  with  Colonel  F.  McCauley,  Director  of 
Training,  and  Captain  J. J.  Hogan,  O.C.  at  the  School  of 
Physical  Culture,  and  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  school. 
He  proceeded  to  introduce  the  sokol  System  and  conduct  a 
series  of  specialised  courses  for  the  army's  physical 
training  instructors.    He  also  prepared  manuals  on  the  system. 
He  continued  this  i^ork  through  1935,  and  in  1936  he 
returned  home. 

When  Tichy  arrived  in  Ireland  it  was  announced  that 
the  Sokol  System  was  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools.     The  Irish  Independent  reported  as  follows: 
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For  some  time  past  the  Departmen*:  of 
Defence  has  been  assisting  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  training  oJ:  P.T. 
instructors  for  the  cchools,  and  as  soon 
as  the  new  system  has  been  firmly 
installed  in  the  army  it  is  hoped  to  extend 
it  to  the  schools  and  colleges  and  to 
civilian  gymnastic  organisations.  12 


A  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  when  Tichy  had 
schemes  entitled  Education  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Recreation  for  National  Development  prepared  by  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Training  in  the  Department  of  Defence. 
The  first  of  these  schemes  began  with  the  following  words: 


It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  for  Health,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Minister  for  Education,  to  secure  for 
his  country  a  state  of  physical  fitness 
and  to  ensure  its  maintenance  during 
school  life.  14 


It  was  stated  that  this  can  only  be  achieved  if  a  number 
of  conditions  are  met?  gymnastic  teachers  should  be 
trained,  schools  should  have  gymnasia  and  recreation  spaces, 
and  daily  lessons  of  45  minutes  duration  should  be  given 
to  all  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.    Along  with 
this,  it  was  stated  that  only  the  state  Gymnastic 
Establishment  literature  be  allowed  to  be  published,  that 
a  voluntary  system  of  physical  education  be  available  for 
all  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  all  these 
reconunendations  be  enshrined  in  a  bill.    Finally,  it  was 
envisaged  that  leaders  to  pioneer  the  formation  of 
gymnastic  clubs  would  be  recruited  and  trained  by  the 
army  so  that,  as  it  was  put: 

A  definite  attempt  should  be  made  to 
equalise  the  importance  of  physical  and 
mental  fitness.  "iS 

The  second  scheme.  Scientific  Recreation  for  National 
Development,  was  drawn  up  to  ensure  development  "to  the 
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highest  pitch  of  physical  perfection"  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.    It  was  hoped  that  this  could  be  achieved 
through  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Gymnastic 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  phoenix  Park/ 
Dublin.    The  central  feature  of  this  headquarters  was  to 
be  a  physical  stadium. 

At  this  time  Lieutenant  Tichy  was  also  training 
army  instructors  who  in  turn  were  conducting  the 
Department  of  Education  courses  already  referred  to.  The 
Department's  report  for  1934-35  points  out  that  the  1934 
courses  included  Swedish  exercises  and  gymnastics,  the 
organisation  of  games  and  athletics,  swimming,  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  physiology,  ana  a  display  of  the  Sokol 
System  of  physical  education. Tomas  Derrig,  ths 
Minister  for  Education,  in  his  report  to  the  Dail  on  the 
education  estimates  in  April  1935,  had  tha  following  to 
say: 


Ta  rud  suimiuil  amhain  ar  mhaith  liom 
tagairt  faoi  leith  a  dheanawh  do,  se  sin, 
an  meadu  mor  a  thainig  ar  uimhir  scoil 
Ghairm-Oideachais  a  bhfuil  corp-oiliuint 
a  theagaisc  iontu.    Thainig  feabhas  ar 
eifeacht  an  teagaisc  agus  rinneadh 
aithriu  ar  na  ceachtai  a  cleachtuiti.  17 


Furthermore,  Colonel  F.  McCauley,  the  Army  Chief  of 

Staff,  in  writing  to  the  Czechoslovakian  Consul  in  Dublin, 

stated  that  eleven  instructors  were  being  supplied  to 

1 8 

national  and  secondary  schools. 

Tichy  also  prepared  four  manuals,  one  of  which  was 
entitled  Syllabus  of  Physical  Education  for  Schools. 
This  was  a  translation  of  a  Czech  manual.    In  the  preface, 
the  Director  of  Training  in  the  Irish  army's  School  of 
Physical  Culture  stated  that  instruction  in  schools  and 
colleges  was  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  contents. 
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The  preparation  of  this  manual  appears  to  have  been 
Tichy's  final  contribution  to  the  development  of 
physical  education  in  Ireland.    The  whole  experience 
ssems  to  have  had  an  effect  on  only  a  small  number  of 
schools. School  children  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Curragh  Army  Barracks  in  County  Kildare  were  taught  the 
Sokol  System  by  military  instructors  while  Sergeant 
Cavanagh  of  Portobello  Barracks  in  Dublin  taught  the 
system  in  the  Dominican  Convent/  Eccles  Street,  Dublin. 

The  system  was  "gael.^.cised"  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  certain  schools.    Colonel  Fritz  Brasse  of 
the  Irish  army  arranged  a  selection  of  Irish  airs  to 
suit  the  different  exercises.    Irish  dancing  was  also 
incorporated  into  the  system  and  instructors  were 
introduced  to  games  from  a  teacher's  handbook  entitled 
Cleachta  Luatha  d'aos  Og  na  hEireann.^^ 

The  system  was  taught  for  a  short  while  in  a  number 
of  secondary  schools  in  Dublin,    it  was  started  in 
Athlone  but  concluded  when  the  soldiers  v«ao  taught  it 
were  transferred.    An  unofficial  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  it  into  prinary  schools  in  county  Donegal  but 
it  was  discontinued  due  to  lack  of  finance. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  what  prompted  the  Department 
of  Defence  to  engage  in  these  developments  would  be 
little  more  than  speculation,    it  is  likely  that  the  army 
genuinely  felt  that  its  own  physical  training  scheme  was 
outdated.    However,  along  with  this  it  was  stated  in  the 
scheme  entitled  Scientific  Recreation  for  National 
Development  that: 


Ireland's  liberty  may  yet  be  at  stake 
and  €he  defensive  qualities  of  the 
tiAtion  depehd  oh  the-physical  fitness 
of  its  people.  22 
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This,^  more  than  likely,  is  a  reference  to  the  l.R.A. 
and  the  Blueshirt  movement.    Both  groups  were  active  at 
the  time  and  threatening  the  stability  of  the  state.  It 
may  have  been  felt  that  a  physically  fit  youth  population 
could  be  drafted  to  combat  the  threat  which  they  were 
posing. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  1932  was  a  year 
of  awakening  in  physical  education  m  Ireland.    This,  to 
some  extent,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  success  of  Irish 
athletes  at  the  revived  national  athletic  festival,  the 
Tailteann  Games,  held  in  Croke  Park,  in  Dublin.  However, 
it  was  also  due  to  the  success  of  Bob  Tisdall,  gold 
medallist  in  the  440  yard  hurdles,  and  Dr.  Pat  O'Callaghan, 
gold  medallist  in  the  hammer,  in  the  Olympic  Games  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  involvement  of  the  Irish  army  in  the  development 

of  physical  education  was  also  a  reflection  of  the 

interest  shown  by  the  military  in  the  development  of  the 

subject  in  other  societies.    When  the  National  Socialists 

came  to  power  in  Germany  they  seized  control  of  all  sport, 

athletic,  and  youth  organisations,  as  well  as  the  school 

physical  education  programmes  which  had  existed  under  the 
23 

Weimar  Republic.       When  the  Fascist  Party  took  over  in 
military  dominated  Italy  they  added  a  Department  of 
Physical  Education  to  the  Ministry  of  Education. School 
programmes  were  outlined  in  state  manuals  and  featured 
marching,  calisthenics,  apparatus  gymnastics,  mass  games, 
and  track  and  field  activities.    Of  course  by  now 
physical  education  also  had  prominence  in  both  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  would  appear  as  if  it  was  an  awareness  of  the 
developed  state  of  the  subject  in  such  societies  along 
with  developments  at  home,  that  prompted  the  Minister 
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for  Education  in  Ireland  to  set  up  a  conmittee  to  advise 
him  on  the  state  of  physical  education  in  the  country. 
In  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
it  WaS  stated: 


The  Minister  for  Edacation         has  had 
under  consideration  the  need  for  a 
properly  organised  and  co-ordinated 
system  of  physical  culture  in  schools  - 
primary,  secondary  and  vocational,  in 
Saorstat  Eireann*  20 


The  letter  went  on  to  state  that  the  Minister  was  aware 
of  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  other  European  countries 
through  the  operation  of  various  systems  to  develop  the 
physical  side  of  education  and  to  improve  by  such  means 
the  general  standard  of  health  in  the  community*  The 
committee  published  a  Report  on  Physical  Education  in 
2938.       This  report  contained  various  recommendations  - 
the  establish    nt  of  a  Central  Institute  of  Physical 
^    Education,  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  the  In^.'-Uute, 
physical  education  to  be  a  compulsory  subject  in  all 
schools,  suitable  equipment  to  be  provided  in  all 
secondary  and  vocational  schools.    These  recommendations 
never  saw  their  way  into  school  life  in  Ireland.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  for  "The  Emergency"  the 
Department  of  Education  would  have  established  the 
Central  Institute  for  Physical  Education.    On  9  January 
1943,  the  Department  wrote  to  An  Runai,  Roinn  an  Taoisigh, 
stating  that  there  had  been  agreement  in  principle  with 
the"  proposal  that  the  Institute  be  established,  that  the 
matter  had  been  investigated  fully,  and  that  consider- 
ation had  been  given  to  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  a 
site  and  the  financing  of  the  college. The  letter  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  Minister  for  Education, 
accompanied  by  officers  of  the  Department,  inspected 
suggested  sites,  and  Colaiste  Moibhi,  Phoenix  Park,  was 
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decided  on.    Details  in  regard  to  staffing,  accommodation, 
and  equipment,  were  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Physical 
Training  College,  Beckett  Park,  Leeds,  and  the 
inform^xtion  in  regard  to  the  financing  of  the  college  was 
received  from  the  City  of  Leeds  Education  Department.  The 
letter  also  stated  that  the  plans  had  to  be  abandoned 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.    It  was  not 
until  1965  that  physical  education  re-established  itself 
with  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  physical 
education.    Eventually  the  National  College  of  Physical 
Education  was  established  in  Limerick  in  1973. 
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